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FREEDOM STANDS FAST 


I. The Free Way of Life 

T he world is passing through a crisis of great danger. 

The foreground of daily detail is confus^ but to the 
British people the background of ultimate issues is clear. 
If we are driven to fight in a new world war, we shall be 
fighting because we believe that a stand must be made for 
the principles of civilised life as wc understand them. 
Those principles cannot survive in a reign of force and 
aggression in international life. We in the British 
G>mnK>nwealth shall be fighting for the defence, first, of 
our own countries, and of the Commonwealth itself, 
in which the principles of freedom flourish under the 
shelter of the British peace. But in order to secure our 
own territories and peoples we have realised that wc must 
make common defensive cause with other nations whose 
interests in this arc the same as outs, either because they 
arc geographically near to us, or because, being weak, 
they arc likely to be early victims of aggression if it goes 
unrestrained. 

Our way of life is different from other peoples', and we 
believe it to be superior. But it is not for this reason— 
not in pursuit of any ideological crusade—that we may be 
driven to fight; it is simply because wc believe that our 
way of life and the lands in which we exercise it will be 
tlucatcncd to the heart if aggression advances further. 
Our way of life, as Lord Halifax reminded us in his great 
speech of June 29,* may be threatened from within as 
well as without; and out first duty therefore is to examine 
and set forth “ the old standards of conduct and of ordinary 

• Ptmges from this speech are reprinted below, p. 81 j. 
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buinan decency, which man has laboriously built up”, 
b order to make sure “ that our own standards of conduct 
do not deteriorate . 

The essentials of the British way of life arc threefold. 
The first is the rule of law : freedom from arbitrary arrest 
and punishment, from privileged castes and uniforms that 
arc above the ordinary laws, from concentration camps and 
firing squads, and from all the other sneaking, cruel 
machinciy of the secret police system. With this essential 
of freedom based on law may be associated the fair and 
equitable treatment of mmotities, the recognition that men 
of all creeds, races and colours have their rights as fellow- 
men and fcllow-citizcns. The second essential is freedom 
of conscience and of utterance. Within the wide limits 
set by public morals, the law of defamation and the preven¬ 
tion of incitement to violence, we uphold in the British 
(iommonwcalth freedom of religion, freedom of organisa¬ 
tion, freedom (»t speech, freedom of the press. Attacks 
upon these, however earnestly excused, arc attacks upon 
one of the things that make the British Commonwealth 
worth while. 


'I he third essential is economic freedom, within the scope 
f»f nun s present mastery of nature. Here as elsewhere, 
freedom is founded on a balance of rights and duties’ 
and It ts not always certain, especially in intcmational 
economic affairs and in the relations between classes, when 
the balance is fairly poised. There arc indeed’many- 
differences of opinion over the Ixst way to secure economic 
freedom, some praising mdividual liberty of choice in 
lalxmr or husincss. others praising trade-union solidarity 
and sfKial rantrol. But we have established firmly and 
imw regard as necessary to our way of life in the Coninon- 
wcalth, a minimum statidard that includes the freedom of 
mra to combine and agitate for their economic ends 
w^ially in t rade unions, the freedom of men from forced 
labour, and their freedom, if they are poor, from the worst 
cona^ucnccs of social insecurity. iC h a ficM X"! 



THE RISING TIDE OF AGGRESSION 

as wealth glows and social organisation develops, freedom 
can expand once its toots have taken hold. 

In the maintenance of this threefold standard of the free 
life, we in the British G>mmonwealth have found parliao 
mentaty institutions valuable beyond price. Parliament 
won for the people most of their freedom, and is their most 
vigilant watch-dog in guarding it. But the particular form 
of governmental machinery by which the way of life is 
upheld and defended is not of its essence. Wc must 
beware of identifying democracy with our own particular 
means of hearing and answering the voice of the people, 
and of then turning democracy into a shibboleth. 


II. The Rising Tide of Aggression 

T he free life, in every one of its essentials, is to-day 
challenged hy the forces of aggression that menace the 
world. The countries that have glorified aggression 
abroad have at home abolished the mle of law, freedom of 
conscience and utterance, and the bases of economic 
freedom. What they do among their own people, however,' 
is no cause of war. It would go too far to say that these 
things are none of our business; for that would be to deny 
the unity of western civilisation and the common humanity 
of all men. But it is neither our duty nor our desire to 
spend our own strength, and prejudice our own freedom, in 
order to change the mode of government of other countries. 
To compass the overthrow of totalitarianisms has never been 
part of British policy in peace time. If there comes a war, 
it will be part of British war aims only in so far as it is 
necessary in order to secure objectives of a different kind— 
the lasting peace and safety of ourselves and out allies. 

We are driven to resist designs of national aggrandise¬ 
ment by force in Europe, not because other countries have 
chosen wrongly, as we think, their own way of life, but 
because by their aggression they challenge ours. Their 
threat is pointed against the British Gimmonwealth and 
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vhftt it itaodf for in two ways. Fitst, out way of life, 
sturdy as it is, may sicken in a wotld dominated fay force, 
eren though it may not suffer military assault. The use 
of force calls up force to resist it; totalitarian organisation 
of aggresshre power requires a totaliurian organisation of 
defensive pr)wcT. To strengthen and expand freedom, 
which the nations of the Gommonwcalth hope to achieve in 
the future, severally and jointly, requires as its necessary 
background a world, not of case and complacency^ but of 
order and fait dealing between nations. This condition is 
inatmpatiblc with the do,time of aggtession and of 
breaches of international faith justified only by national 
atnintiom. 


Secondly, if has now become clear to the British people 
that the aims of National-Socialist Germany in the inter¬ 
national sphere do not stop short at abolishing the penalties 
of the ’Ircaty of Versailles, or at reuniting in one Reich 
people of (ierman hkKxl and of neighbouring territory, 
ot at economic objeaives that may be justified by rational 
atguments. They now seem to have no horizon but 


mastery of i he worki. l-.ach successive advance, it appears, 
kcomt's hut a platform for a fresh attack. wWch would 
doubtless Ik turned against Great Britain and the British 
(.onrmtmwealth as ‘rnm as opportunity, reckoned in terms 
of relative power, seemed ripe. In this light, any further 
accrrtion ol German strength—for instance through control 
of Danaig, winch is the key to subjection of all Poland— 
appear, a, a retreat from the ramparts of the British 
i„clf. Pc,h.p, to rctlisc 

these Ians or at least to act accordingly in building an 
miprcgrublc defence agabst aggression in earlier yLs 
^>unts for our present troubles. Perhaps, on the other 
himd. It u-as necessary that Gemuny should take alj and 
nmre than ,hc «,uld fairly claim, L that IJc 
fenert should retreat to the point of humiliation ^ 
peni, l^orc the moral cause of any world war aeainst 
«ltso«ioo be perfealy cle.,. Haggling o^e 
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past does not solve out dangerous ptoUems of the present 
The &ct is dut the seizure of Bohemia and Moravia last 
March, though but die cuhnimuion of a long'seties of inter- 
natj nnal tnischieft Committed by National-Socialist Ger¬ 
many, changed a vast and decisive body of British opimon 
Bom bdieving that there might be some reasonable way 
of satisfying German demands n> the view that nothing 
short of the political and economic subjection, first of 
Europe and then of the British Commonwealth, was likely 
to satiate the National-Socialist regime, until it had been met 
with a resolute and impenetrable defence, blocking the 
path of aggression. The problem of Germany’s future, 
in central Europe and in the wider world, can be and must 
be solved; but not along that path. 


III. British Foreign Policy 

I N order to see how this change of opinion, which was 
instantly reflected in British foreign policy, came about 
so decisively at that time, it is necessary to review very 
rapidly the main sequence of Germany’s international 
These were brought about by a rdgime which now appears 
to us as the arch-enemy of order based on law, but which 
was always fed by the honourable motives of throwing 
off the excesses of the peace treaties and restoring self- 
esteem to the German people. The first coup was the 
re-militarisation of the ]Rhineland, in March 1936. Many 
British people felt then that, however violent might be the 
shock to confidence and to international law, it was 
certainly not worth a bitter and bloody straggle to prevent 
a country from occupying its own territory with military 
forces nearly twenty years after the last war. The second 
great coup was the seizure of Austria in March 1938. Here 
again, tiiough the breach of faith was still grosser, and the 
shock to the rule of law between nations still more shatter¬ 
ing, many British people argued that large numbers of 
Austrians, perhaps the majority, wanted the Anschluss, 
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which had been bancd by a treaty that left Austria dis¬ 
membered and barely capable of independent life. Even 
over the Sudctcnland, which Herr Hitler demanded and 
eventually look in September and October 1958, there was 
a fcclinf; among a larger number of British people that 
Germany “ had a case ”, and that a painful sacrifice to meet 
her caK might be necessary in order to remove for ever a 
dangerous source of friction. 

She had no case over Bohemia and Moravia. The march 


to Prague came as a violent shock to the British Government 
and people for three reasons. First, it uas a cynical breach 
of pledges given personally by the Fuehrer to British 
statesmen : in a direct sense, it was “ our affair ”, a deliberate 
affront to British policy. .Secondly, it utterly shattered 
faith in the word of the National-Socialist Government, and 
thus made furtln-r negotiation with them appear futile 
except with the l>acking of superior force. “ This is my 
last territorial ambition in Europe,” said Herr Hitler of 
the seizure of Austria. ” I dr. ttot want any Czechs ”, he 
said during the Munich crisis. His word had now become 
worthless in British eyes, Tliirdly, the events of last March 
showed that (here was now no limit to CJcrman appetite. It 
was not confined any longer to overthrowing the Versailles 
nor was if confined to the racial ambitions which 
matiy pet.plc lud rcg.iriicd as a most dangerous but never¬ 
theless a talcululile feature of tlic National-Socialist cult. 
IlHtc seemed t.. he- no restraint left, save the possibility 
of armed aiul unshakable resistance to aggression, upon its 
reaching out to grasp at world dominion. 

Ihc reaction on Biiiisi, p„iicy ^.^5 immediate. As I ord 

Ahrerao** 


H^arters there is hkely immediately to be 
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found a very modi greater readiness to consider whether the 
aocq>tance of wider mutual obligations, in the cause of mutual 
suratort, is not dictated, if for no other reason than the necessity 
of self-defoncc. His Majesty’s Government have not failed to 
draw the moral from these events. 

It seemed at that time that preparations were afoot for 
sudden coercion against the Polish State, which Poland 
herself, in advance of any British guarantees, took vigorous 
steps to resist. The guarantee to Poland, followed by the 
Anglo-Polish mutual assistance pact, thus became the first 
excursion of British policy into specific commitments to 
countries in eastern Europe. It was followed by guarantees 
to Greece and Rumania, again under the stimulus of barely 
concealed German or Italian threats to the independence 
and integrity of these countries, by the alliance with Turkey, 
and by the negotiations for a pact with Soviet Russia. 
The result of these decisions, each flowing from the last, 
was a sharp reorientation of British foreign policy and a 
consequent revolutionary change in British military policy. 

While the commitments to eastern European countries 
raised new political and strategic problems, however, in 
an important sense they were but projections, further 
alield, of the traditional policy of pledges to Belgium and 
France, unilateral in the one case and mutual in the other. 
These pledges are founded, not on the similarity of govern¬ 
mental institutions between Great Britain and her nearest 
continental neighbours, nor on any special communion of 
spirit among their several peoples, but on the belief that 
any threat to the independence or territorial integrity of 
France or Belgium is in effect a threat to Great Britain and 
to the British Commonwealth. Similarly, the British 
Government has now reached the conclusion—some people 
would say, belatedly—^that any threat to the independence 
or territorial integrity of Poland, Greece or Rumania would 
likewise be a threat to the British Commonwealth, and has 
conducted its policy accordingly. France has adopted a 
similar view, and so has Turkey as regards her own region. 
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Hence it is no matter for astonishment diat Great Btitatn 


should ctmscqucntly have entered into pledges to Powers 
whose system of government is very difiicMt from out own. 
Our pledge to Belgium would be no less necessary if Belgium 
were un^r a dictatorship. Indeed, of the countries to 
whom we have long been under a military obligation, two 
—Portugal anti ’Iraq—arc dictatoriaUy governed. It is in 
recognition of these facts that people whose predilections— 
religious, economic or ideological—arc strongly hostile to 
Soviet Russia have accepted an Anglo-Soviet pact as a 
iksirablc rulmination of our ntw eastern European policy. 
’Ibc l>asi> ioT such a pact exists in a community of interest 
in resisting aggrtssion; it can rtst securely on nothing 
cIk, nor is anything further required. 

Our pledges, once given, will be redeemed in the letter 
and the spirit. They arc therefore of life-and-death 
Jmptmance for the countries to which they have been given, 
|usf as they arc for ourselves. From our own point of 
vtcw tlit ir purpose is to prevent domination of all Europe 
hy force, which would be as fatal to ourselves as to our 
ass<Ktales; and thus to defend our own security in the 
British G.mmfmwc;dih, and with it our whole way of life. 
They arc the direct outcome of a rising tide of aggression 
whtcit has at last convinced the British peoples of their own 
uangcr if it is not arrested. 


If. m spite of the building of the Peace Front, Herr 
htier liirows down the gauntlet Uforc winter settles on 
urope. our whole effort of sacrifice and fonitude as well 
a* dashmg bravery w.l! have to be thtowm into the task 
of wumtng the war. If. on account of it, he decides that 
•he risk IS not worth while, and if the aisis of the next few 
weeks passes off without war. then we must bewlre of t^ 
•emptaiKm to sLickcn our efforts to “win the peace” 

Jro.:irbv -capons of L; 

*d|uMmcnt ^ instruments of understanding and 

rebuffed, and a decisively 
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cm examine, as Lord Halifiuc promised, “the colonial 
problem, the proUem of raw materials, trade barriers, 
the issue d Ldmtsnuaf, the limitation of armaments, and 
any other issue that affects the lives of all European 
citizens”. 11118 is the now famous “dual policy” that 
Great Britain has undertaken. Moreover, the process 
must be a self-examination as well as an examination of the 
claims of others. No one can suppose that all is perfect 
in British economic policy or British colonial policy, viewed 
from within. The Round Table, for its part, will continue 
as in the past to address itself, not only to the problems of 
world affairs that confront all members of the British 
Commonwealth, but also to problems of imperial relations 
and colonial government that concern the internal structure 
of the Commonwealth itself. Only along such paths can 
our full duty to freedom be done; for that duty is not 
merely defensive but constructive as well. 

Much that would be desirable in a peaceful world, how¬ 
ever, is impossible while aggression still rears its head. We 
shall need a stem display of self-sacrifice and fortitude for 
many months yet before we can be sure that the threat of 
aggression and the rule of force is at last laid low. The 
plan of those who wish to subjugate the democratic 
western Powers is to destroy resistance, not by a frontal 
assault if they can help it, but by a succession of nerve- 
strains calculated to sow disunity among and within the 
peace-loving countries, to break their will-power, and to 
secure compromises like that of Munich which lead on to 
further cheap strategic gains. It is the duty of the British 
people, and of the people of France and our other allies, to 
show that they can withstand those nerve-strains with 
greater calm and endurance than can the regimented masses 
of the Axis Powers. To do so needs a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and of dogged courage which by their past history 
our people have shown they possess in full measure, and 
which their future will call upon them to show again, if 
freedom is not to perish from the earth. 
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ANGLO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 

i. The Aluasce and Aiter 

A t a time when public attention, turning; to the Far Fjist, 
» focused uprm our dispute with Japan over the 
mainicmncc of British interest and the protection of 
British lives in (ihina, it is natural to think chiefly in terms 
of the present emergettq'. But it may not be unprofitable 
to caaminc the general nature of our relations with Japan, 
to enquire whether, quite apart from current issues, they 
can l»e improved consistently with out obligations else¬ 
where, and if they can so be improved—what steps can 
lie taken to that end in the present difliculi circumstances. 

'Hicfc Is a icniptation for those who have no time or 
opjvirtunity for special studies to be content with a very 
general knowledge of causes and events in Far Fastern 
ptilittcs, and to regard them as something remote and 
uncontrollable. It follows that, when a startling event 
Itrtngs the f ar luistcrn situation into the forefront of its 
attention, Briiish public opinion is apt to be taken by 
surprise, and to realise rather liclatcdly that far-reaching and 
important changes have taken place under its eyes but 
alnnist without its knowledge. The development of 
Japan’s campaign in ( Inna is a general illustration of this 
theme, and the outbreak ot the 1 ientsin affair is a special 
case in point, ’Hie Tientsin affair, though at first sight a 
predominantly liKa! issue, is m faa a critical stage in a 
deterioration of .\ngIo-japancsc relations that has been in 
progress fm a decade or more. 

It can. indeed. Ik traced l>ack to an even earlier date, 
amcc U IS at least arguable that the Anglo-japanesc alliance 
in its second phase isis incompatible umh japan’s ambitions 
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and Gxeat Britain's obligations. This is past history, into 
wfakfa £6r out present purpose we need not closely enquite; 
but it is wottb a passing reference, because many observers, 
including experienced British residents in Qiina and Japan, 
allege that, if only the alliance had continued after i9Z2, 
Great Britain would have been able to exercise a restraining 
influence upon Japan, and could thus have prevented or 
moderated the aggressive continental policy that has 
culmiMtcd in the present tragic conflict. It is hard to 
share in this retrospective optimism when one recollects 
that, while Japan, under the terms of die alliance, was 
actively associated with Great Britain in prosecuting war 
against Germany, she presented to China the sinister 
Twenty-one Demands of 1915. That action unmistakably 
presaged the future course of Japanese policy in China. 

It is true that, had British energies not been concentrated 
elsewhere, Japan might have hesitated to make such a 
move; but from that moment the ambitions of Japan were 
revealed, and though under the moderating influence of 
a continued alliance with Great Britain she might not have 
moved so fast or so far, it is certain that the alliance would 
have been subjected to greater and greater strain as Japanese 
policy came more and more into conflict with British 
interests. It is probable, to say the least of it, that the 
alliance could only have been maintained at the cost of 
increasing concessions by Great Britain—material and moral 
surrenders which might have delayed or even averted the 
present acute crisis in Anglo-Japanese relations; but, 
whether the alliance moderated or merely obscured Japan’s 
continental aims, the fact caimot be denied that since the 
lapse of the alliance in 1922 Japanese ambitions and major 
British interests have been fundamentally irreconcilable. 
The fact that the alliance was dropped in the interests of 
our relations with the Dominions and the United States 
tends in itself to show that such benefits as we could then 
hope to draw from it were held to be of secondary 
importance. 
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In any cue, h teeaa £uc to say that in 192Z Japan had 
inoK to hope for £tom its continaance dun had Gseat 
Britain, and it is significant that its lapse caused very bitter 
feeling throoghout japan, but nothing beyond some 
largely sentimental regrets in limited circles in England. 
The bitterness has never entirely vanished foun Japanese 
memories, and recent anti-British sentiment in Japan has 
undoubtedly been strengthened by a feeling, hourevet 
mistaken, that in throwing over our ally we behaved 
treacherously to an old friend. 

japan, ever since her humiliation at the hands of Russia 
and Germany after the China war in 1894, has always felt 
the need of European support, and even after the conclusion 
of the Washington Nine-Power treaty she did not abandon 
efforts to secure British collaboration in China. Time after 
time, from that date until the Manchurian incident of 1931, 
she made more or less earnest bids for British “ co-opera¬ 
tion 'V On our side we were not unwilling to attempt to 
find some basis of agreement, and wc might have reached a 
solution of some of out joint difficulties if the Japanese 
Ind been able to give us a precise definition of what they 
meant by " a)-opctation ”. This was never forthcoming, 
perhaps Ixcausc the Japanese did not know exactly what 
they wanted fft)m us, perhaps because in the moderate 
quarters in Japan from which these bids emanafrd it was 
lelt that the extremists would want so much that the 
matter had Ixttcr be left vague for fear of a 
refusal at the outset. 'Jt'hat all parties in Japan wanted 
was a European Power to support their rhma policy, 
Ixcausc they did not fed confident of carrying it throuch 
alone. ® 

That policy, however, had not yet taken shapes 

^cauK It depended upon the outcome of a conflict of 
forces wuKm Japan itself. The main objective of the 
policy was dear enough. It was the establishment of a 
dominant inHucncc, economic and political, in China; but 
thcK was no unanimity within Japan concerning the 
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ge^n^ilikil xsqge of mdi influence or the method by 
wiui^ k vu to be (dmuned. 

It tmf be said vitboot undue 8ioa{dificttkili dutt, with 
oocMiot^ pauses, Japanese domestk poUtks.have fot the 
past ten ot fifteen yean centred upon a stiuggle between 
two futHMis in Japan, of whldi the extreme representatives 
were die condliatoty school of Baron Shidehara on the 
one hand and die forward school of the younger militarists 
on the odier. In 1951, the conciliatory eflbtts of Baron 
Sludehata brought forth the maximum of opposition from 
the aggressive party, and the struggle culminated in the 
Manchurian incident of 19)1, which put the militarists into 
a position of power which diey have since gradually con¬ 
solidated, until to-day they are supreme in Japan and will 
tolerate no open objection to their aims or their methods. 

It is convenient to use the term “ militarists ”, because 
the initiative in Japan’s present policy was taken by the 
army, and that policy is in fact shaped and directed by them. 
£kit it would be a mistake to suppose that there is any 
serious division of opinion between the *' militarists ” and 
the rest of the nation. In all Government circles there is 
a majority body of opinion which is in general agreement 
with the principles for which the army stand—principles 
of a totalitarian cast in domestic policy, and of a definitely 
imperialistic nature in foreign policy. Obviously there 
must exist diflcrcnces of opinion over method and timing 
in the execution of both. This has been recently demon¬ 
strated by the internal struggle over the question whether 
Japan’s understanding with the anti-Gjmintem Powers 
should be enlarged into a military agreement. But by and 
large those who have to deal with Japan must face a sub¬ 
stantial unity ot opinion and sentiment in matters of foreign 
policy, especially where it concerns Japan’s position in 
Eastern Asia. No doubt some elements in Japan do not 
wish to go so far or so fast as the army is taking them; 
but thqr all want to go in the same directioa 
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11 , Gkeat Britain as the Eneut 


T hese m fixed points which have to be borne in mind 
when consuming the question of current and future 
Angb*Japanese reUtions. Great Britain must not reckon 
upon any split of opinion within Japan, but must face the 
fact that she is at present dealing with a determined and 
united people, stimulated and excited by a war atmosphere 
and yet not depressed—so fat at least—by fears or hard* 
diips serious enough to raise doubts in the popular mind 
about the wisdom of the nation.}' policy. There are, it is 
true, people in japan who have private anxieties for their <>'•- 
country's hiture, anxieties which they arc reluctant to 
express in public; and the common people arc puzzled by 
the obvious disparity between their country’s sweeping 
military triumph and its meagre results in terms of political 
and economic gam. But on the whole the doubters arc 
disposed to accept the Ciovemment’s injunctions to them I ' 
to Ik patient and to prepare for a long struggle; and it is 
not hard to make them bclics'c that most of Japan’s diffi¬ 
culties can Ik traced to Great Britain. It was, so the argu- ■!"- 
mew runs ihc obstacle of British privileges that made the 
military campaign m China more difficult and therefore 
mote cxjKiwivc in japanese lives. It is the obstacle of 
Hrtitsh interests that ntjw stands in the way of a rapid 
ctiinomic exploitation of the victorc-. 


l or the present, therefore, tt may be said that not only 
must (.teat Hniam be prepared to face a united people; she 
must also realise that the antagonism between Japanese 
amhitums and British interests has. ironically enough been 
a factor in preserving that very unity. Too much attention 
^Kmld not be pud to demonstrations of public opinion S 
in Japan, which blows hot and blou^ cold and is not 
diHKult 10 manipulate; but recent events in Japan show that 
tW rcspomiblc tor the present anti-British^paign arc 

which I, more intense, more militant, andiems 



WHAT CCW>PERA'nON MEANS 


to hftve t iiM»e genatiie baak than the iiuuu£esutic»ia 
litter part of 1957. Miking all proper alkmrances ^ 
teni^iocsuy exdteroent and ifor a natural desire on the paij 
of the Japanese authorities to throw the Name for fulures 
acid delays in China upon a third country, one is bound to 
cbndode that the present clash is not a mere incident but 
ah cjqircssion of ftuidamcntal conflict between the interests 
of the two countries, which cannot be resolved without a 
change of policy on one side or the other, or on both. 


III. What Co-operation Means 

T he solution offered by the Japanese Government, now 
as indeed at any time since the lapse of the alliance, is 
“ co-operation by Great Britain with Japan ”. It is not a 
mere verbal accident that the suggestion is never put in the 
form of “co-operation by Japan with Great Britain”. 
Japan demands in effca that Great Britain shall adjust 
British policy to Japanese policy in the Far East. Such a 
demand is naturally distasteful to us, and deserving at 
first sight to be rejected out of hand : but presumably even 
the Japanese in their present frame of mind do not expect 
to get all they ask for, and we ought even now to be 
examining Japan’s demands calmly, to see where they can 
be made to square with our obligations and our require¬ 
ments. It is obvious that, even assuming all of Japan’s 
demands to be justified, we caimot accede to them so long 
as they are accompanied by threats and so long as they 
involve third parties; but for the very reason that the 
situation is now difficult and dangerous we ought to get our 
minds clear regarding the terms that we should be prepared 
to accept in more propitious circumstances. 

This is not the place for a detailed examination of out 
respective claims. These can only be worked out at a 
conference table furnished with a mass of facts and figures, 
since on the one hand the rulers of Japan ate not yet agreed 
upon what they want in China, and on the other hand 
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Bfiitsh intemis in China ate so dlvcise and conylcx that 
tbqr (cwmot be described ondet one simple formula, 
fiat it should not be impossible to sute in general terms 
what each of os wants. 

Japan wants “ a new order in Asia ”, This is a con¬ 
venient wav of saying that Japan wants to establish pohricai 
and economic supremacy in Eastern Asia. It is obvkms 
that complete supremacy can be obtained only at the 
expense of other Powers. Since, however, no other 
Power wants to establish such supremacy, it is possible 
that japan might be satished, at least obliged to content 
herself, with a situation in w'hich other Powers admitted, 
ciihci directly or by implication, that they for their part 
did not wish to challenge that position in so far as Chiiu 
was prepared to accept it. It would not be an unreasonable 
line for the Furopcan Powers concerned and for the United 


Stales to say : “ Vtc want to see a satisfied Japan and a 
Mtistkd CSttna. \ 3 £c arc n<H prepared under duress to 
give up to Japan rights that we hold from China; but we 
tet ognise that stimc of those rights arc inconsistent with 
the future development of Eastern Asia. To that extent 
wc tcctignisc the need for a ‘ new order and we arc ready 
to carry out our already announced policy of surrendering 
them if u will contribute to a peaceful settlement between 
<.hina and Japan. But wc will not surrender them except 
as part of *uch a settlement.” 

11 ..* of cou^ is less than Japan wants, but is it less 
she needs ? c may concede at once that the march 
of events IS incsMtably producing a new order in Asia and 
« ^gh. to Jo oolhing ,h.t i. wrd, obstmaiv, to 
clKck 11 Ot I . Jtape it to out own paiticulat end,. We 
owe m the Itntg mn „ ™,eh tespee, to the gtow^ 
Kooomic need, of J,p,„ „ the nwakening 

tooKm^ idChin,. Thetei. nothing 

new order m Asia that took the form of a peaceful noliriml 
yl etononn e de»elopn»« of Chinn, wifj^^^ 
Uw P^n pan which her geogniphiej 



A PEACE CMJBCnVE 

iicr iptffc fcoocd of d&ckncf cka^ catkle hex. These is 
even^iliBig t0 Int £com e domhaaacc of Qifawt bjr Japan m 
the fonn of an hegemony exe rda ed fay a totalitaxian State 
and maimatned fay fotce. 

A new order reached by peaceful methods might, k is 
true, involve the gradual elimination of most of cmr vested 
imerests in faut it should be possible to ease the 

process of transitum in such a way as to minimise the loss 
pending the creation of new interests, which would no 
doubt take a difiercnt form but need not be less valuaUe. 
A new order resulting from terms imposed upon China by 
force would constitute a menace to all countries with 
interests in the Pacific (and perhaps in the Indian Ocean), 
unless we can assume that the aggressive impulse in modem 
Japan would work itself out, or that Japan would not 
stand the strain of holding down China. Neither of these 
assumptions is safe in the light of the present expansive 
energies of the Japanese people. 


IV. A Peace Objective 

I T seems, therefore, that unless we arc prepared to resort 
to a deliberate policy of resisting Japan by force—a policy 
which is not at present practicable and which, even if it 
were practicable, would be unlikely to improve conditions 
in the Far East—we had better devote our energies to the 
discovery of a basis of agreement with Japan consistent 
in the first place with out own principles and in the second 
place with out own vital interests. The present Tientsin 
discussions do not appear to offer an opportunity of finding 
such a basis, since the Japanese Government, according to 
their most recent statements, have insisted that Great 
Britain, as a condition precedent to the settlement of local 
issues, must not only cease activities in China that may 
be regarded as unneutral ”, but also take positive steps 
to further Ji^tanese plans for the economic development of 
China, to the detriment of the national Government of 
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that country. This is to ask Great Britain to reverse her 
dedared policy, under scarcely concealed threats to Irtish 
lives and property in China—threats to which only a 
Government entirely banktupt of resources could sur¬ 
render : it is obviom that, even supposing that the 
exceptional skill and pertinacity in negotiation of our 
Ambassador in Tokyo could find a formula that appeared 
lomclKJw to reconcile these ineconcilablcs, no real step 
ftiruard in the adjustment of Anglo-japancsc relations 
wfMild Ik made. The quarrel would break out afresh, 
iKtausc it is a long-standini; quarrel for which a radical 
cure has not yet been sought. 

hoHK attempts were being made to seek such a cure, in 
litfulon and in Tokyo, early in 1957; and though not 
much pmgress seems to have been made there was some 


prtjspcfi of at least preparing the way for friendly discussions 
on a larger scale, But the outbreak of hostilities brought 
thttsc talks t(» a standstill, and the regrettable truth is that, 
so long as hostilities amtinuc. there is no hope of profitably 
dfsfussmg. let alone producing an improvement in, Anglo- 
japancsc relations. Nothing will satisfy the Japanese 
cxtrcmiMs Imt concessions from us which will further 
I heir war aims. Nothing can be willingly conceded by 
VIS except hy way of contributions to the final settlement 


I>»CS It iu.t therefore behove us t.) shape our policy in 
? It is true that 

m laZr ? for those in authority 

Lwdt to fee r r 

Widrtir.! V I "light be 

presenting 7 o of success, because it is only by 

irking for peace TllT forces 

Thoic^-ho hive livS T hopeless. 

among the Japanese know that 
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ftie at bottom a kiniUy peofJe, with a good fiuid of 
ooimixm leaic, who like aof s^-re^pecdng nation react 
mote i^udcljr to aympadty than to pressure. Granted 
d>at they ate at present in a queer moo^ we ought to tty 
to bring them round by comprehending rather than by 
scoldii^. 

To say this is not to rea>mmend a course of soft soap 
and sunder, but a perfectly firm attitude, showing clearly 
that we wish neither to coerce nor to be coerced, and 
that out sympathy for China does not mean that we arc 
unwilling to meet generously the genuine grievances and 
aspirations of Japan. We have to admit, in the light of 
events since 192a, that the Nine-Power treaty has proved 
unworkable; and unless a majority of the signatories are 
prepared to coerce Japan into full observance they had 
better content themselves with working for a revision. 


V. Anglo-American Collaboration 

I T will not be sufficient, of course, to make a promise in 
general terms. Both the British Government and the 
United States Government have already stated their 
willingness to discuss changes, but it is useless to expect 
the present rulers of Japan, as long as they think that they 
can gain a certain position by force, to accept a vague 
prospect of something less for the mere sake of conciliating 
hostile opinion in foreign countries, which have shown no 
determination to enforce their own claims. In fact, it is 
unlikely that those present rulers, in so far as they stand 
for the sentiments of the Japanese army, will listen to even 
the most reasonable proposals unless they ate persuaded 
that the alternative to listening is something highly dis¬ 
advantageous for Japan. But there is a chance that other 
and more moderate elements in Japan might be encouraged 
to resist the extreme elements in their own country if they 
felt confident that, by enlisting the sympathy of Great 
Britain and the United Sutes, they could produce a settle- 
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tnent with Qibia diat vouk) satisfy a substantial part 
Japtn’i tequircineiits, vhile falling short of die complete 
dommatKM) at which the extremists aim. 

Hkhetto the line taken by the moderate elements has 
been to avoid a head-on collision with the extremists; and 
thus wc have seen a scries of surrenders which has in fact 


increased the strength of the extremists and diminished that 
of the moderates. In pursuance of those fatal tactics, the 
moderates have constantly begged their British friends to 
do nothing to odiend the extremists, but on the contrary 
to make friendly gestures to them. It must be confessed 
that the moderates in Japan have got themselves into a sad 
position, and it is doubtful whether they can reassert them¬ 
selves unless either the China policy of the present rulers 
of Japan proves a conspicuous failure or unless they, the 
miKlcratcs, can provide a better one, which, while accept¬ 
able to Japanese pride, would command the sympathy and 
assistance of the democratic Powers. 


In view of the strong nationalistic feeling now pre¬ 
vailing in Japan, and of the present political alignment 
with the Axis Powers, it is clear that mere assertions of 
g«MKlwill by all the democratic Powers would have no 
effect ; and it is even more certain that a professed change 
of attitude by (ircat Britain alone would not suffice to alter 
Japan's outlook. Wc must therefore conclude that the only 
aid that can usefully be furnished to the moderates in Japan 
w a specific declaration by Great Britain and the Dominions 
together with the United States and France, that in certain’ 
circumsta^cs they will collaborate, not only in a revision 
of the Nme-Power treaty, but also in an effort to find 
Kdutions for the other problems that lie at the root of 
J»p*n * present attempt to dominate China. 

C hirf .n wni, ,lx»c ptoblam m the quotiom of 
nw material supplies and markets and of the immigration 

freedom of residence, providing for Japan 
ho^Hitlcts for her gotKls and her people which she^ 
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oft aw r ii e tBefc ty force in Eastern Alia. Hicae fNcdbloiis 
boMie vilb dlBculties, snd it irould be fotdish to 
oqpect a& eaay cmt oain|)lete solution: but if no stttnqrt 
a rasde these floes not iq^>ear to be my other wsy of 
modetfttiiig Jqaiiese policy except a resort to armed force 
or to eamomic pressure likely to lead to hostilities. 

It may be argued that in view of the traditional objection 
of the United States to any commitments in the nature of ao 
alliance there is no prospect of joint action towards Japan 
by Great Britain and the United States. Joint action is 
certainly out of the question, but parallel action is not 
impossiUe. It has, in fact, in some measure already been 
taken, and there is a substantial measure of agreement 
between the United States and Great Britain on their 
objectives. It is true that we are more concerned than is 
America with the protection of specific commercial interests 
in China, but we are both on the same ground in our desire 
to ensure observance of the principles laid down in the 
Nine-Power treaty. That the Japanese Government could 
be influenced by parallel action is proved by their constant 
endeavours to prevent it. Nothing in Japan’s recent 
foreign policy has been more marked than her endeavours 
to conciliate the United States while humiliating Great 
Britain—to make capital out of the immediate vulnerability 
of specific British interests in China while treating American 
protests on matters of principle with some semblance of 
respect. 

if the Far Eastern situation is allowed to drift for want 
of collaboration between the Powers affected, then there is 
little hope of saving China from Japanese domination. 
There are many who pin their faith on long-term resistance 
by the Chinese Government, coupled with a progressive 
deteriotation in Japan’s economic strength. Even ysrerc 
this outcome to be expected, it wotild be a wretched 
termination to hope for, since it would involve chaotic 
conditions over immense areas, with poverty and distress 
for millions of innocent, industrious people. But the 
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chances are that, unless the Powers with interests in the 
Fat East intervene on constructive lines, the Japanese 
ftttiooal eflbrt can and will be maintained. To quote 
from the well-informed and impartial japan CbrmicU of 
July I): 

No view of the Far l-jisfem situation is correct which does not 
lecognisc Japanese ability to continue the war in Chiiu for a 
periled whtrh can only be described as “ indefinite 

Whether an indefinitely prolonged campaign would 
materially Ircncfit Japan even if it were at length brought 
to a seemingly successful corviusion is, of course, open to 
doulst; Inn it is quite certain that the longer it continued 
the greater would be the destruction and wastage of British 
interests in the Far l^ast. 

F.vcrything therefore points to the need for arresting, 
by whatever means arc available, the present process of 
disintegration. This cannot be done unless the Powers 
concerned can convince Japan that, if she will bring about 
an early discussion of peace, they will make generous 
contrilnitions to it; but that if she insists upon continuing 
her present methods they will reluctantly have to consider 
the application to her of economic pressure which, as the 
Japanese well know, would be overwhelming. 

llic dillicultics, inticed the dangers, of such a course are 
Intent. But no one has yet suggested a simpler or more 
clfccttvc means ol treating a case that now requires a major 
ttpcraiion. ^ ’ 



BRITAIN’S DEFENSIVE 
STRENGTH 


I. The Results of Rearmament 
“ ORODIGIOUS ” is a much-abused and highly ovct- 
Jl worked adjective, but it fits the expansion of Britain’s 
fighting strength which has taken place during the past 
twelve months. In the crisis that culminated at Munich a 
year ago, the navy alone of the three fighting services was 
adequately equipped and trained. It is also common 
knowledge that the organisation of the civilian population 
against ait attack was conspicuously weak. The con¬ 
sequences were what they were bound to be. The German 
Chancellor got still more in March when by a sudden coup 
de force he annexed Bohemia and Moravia to the Reich and 
turned the flank of Poland’s industrial centre by converting 
Slovakia into an obedient protectorate. 

The strength thus added, not only to German military 
resources, but also to Germany’s strategic situation as a 
central Power with three dangerous land fronts was for¬ 
midable. The new facilities which the coup gave for 
aggressive action towards the cast were, moreover, quickly 
reinforced and consolidated by the completion of the 
Siegfried Line in the west; and there has also resulted from 
it an increased influence over Italian policy which is more 
like a stranglehold that the handclasp of a friend. 

In these circumstances Europe’s power of resistance to 
German domination has come to depend mainly upon 
British policy and Briush rearmament. France has shown 
a really heroic resolve within the limits which were open to 
her. She has made an end of weakening political strife, 
and has cmiceded to her Government emergency powers 
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luch u no Biitish GovemmcDt would eret be oitnuted 
wi^ in time of peace. Her industries have given them- 
telvet over to iotessivc production, based in vital cases upon 
t ststy-hott* week, and she is rapidly re-equipping and ex¬ 
panding her air force, which constituted in September 1938 
the only weak point in her defence. Her army was already 
by far the largest and most efficient in Europe west of 
Russia, and she is maintaining it for this period of renewed 
tension by keeping with the colours an extra annual class. 
Her navy, for its size, is excellent. More than she has actually 
done it was not in the power of her gallant people to do. 

Tins magnificent return to unity in France was indis¬ 
pensable to the cause of peace. Nothing the British nation 
could do would have been of sufficient avail without it. 
Hut the very l>ackwarilness of Britain’s own preparation 
f<»r war gave her an opportunity for decisive action on a 
scale that was not possible for France, and she has made— 
to repeat the word - really prodigious use of it. 

The naval situation in Inropcan waters differs in two 


important particulars from that which faced the Entente 
in 1914. Germany has now no battle fleet, and requires 
attention trom the naval point of view only as a potential 
commerce raider who is well equipped for attack upon the 
ica-lx>rnc supplies ot her enemies. Italy, on the other 
hand, is luiw a naval factor of great importance; her 
alliance with (>crnuny and her influence in Spain have 
transforriKd the posititm in the Mediterranean and com¬ 
pelled us in Great Britain to regard those narrow waters 
as t>ur major theatre for naval action, if war is forced on us. 
No man can accurately foretell the extent to which air action 
may affect our mastery of the sea. In the event of a general 
war, It IS ren ijicdy ^ serious menace to our fleet, 

but « wrmld certainly make convoy duties more diflkult 
ami hamper the movement of transports and merchantmen 
at any rate in the first phase of the war. 

Htc KJtal strength of the navies of the British Common- 
at the end of 1938 was ij capital shipa, 63 emisen, 



TUB KeSOLTS REARMAMENT 

tyo dtt t no yc CT ^ J4 ntousiiies tud S tkosft-cutiets. In 
•dditicm tibete weee dim trader cxmstnictioo 7 capital ships, 
xz amweOj 19 destioyets, 15 submarines and ) aircraft- 
cEtxkn, toaaj of vbi^ will be ready for service at need 
before very kmg. A further remfoicement of a capiul 
fhff, 4 ctuisets, 16 destroyers, 4 submarines and one air- 
craft-carrtet was voted in the present year. The equip¬ 
ment of diM great fket is now up-to-date in every way. 
It is particularly well fitted with the most modem anti¬ 
aircraft guns, and it has a formidable reserve of warlike 
stores and oil. The weakness revealed by the Abyssinian 
crisis in 1955 has therefore happily long since left 
behind. 

The predominance of the British fleet in European waters 
is, in plain fact, much greater than it was in 1914, and new 
Inventions have unquestionably increased the vulnerability 
of submarines. We have to remember, however, that 
while wc can impose an effective tuval blockade on Ger¬ 
many the influence of air-power upon sea-power is a new 
and incalculable factor which is bound to circumscribe our. 
strategy-until we have learnt by actiul experience what its 
range and power of aaion may be. War will no doubt 
produce surprises—it always does. New conditions might 
spring some unexpected results. But none of these, how¬ 
ever inconvenient in a particular area or for a particular 
time, is in the least likely to transfer effective mastery of the 
seas to other hands. 

The relative strength of air forces is much harder to 
assess. With regard to numbers, the 1938 programme of 
1,750 first-line aeroplanes is complete, and the strength is 
rising rapidly to the 1939 programme of 2,370. These 
figures ate for the metropolitan air force alone. British air 
forces overseas, m>t counting those of the Dominions, 
number betw e en one-quarter and one-third of the metro- 
poUtan sttength; the fleet air atm rather mote than one- 
third. Production is now well organised; we can count 
iqion an out^t oE not less than 1000 aircraft a month. 
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The Fteitth air ttrength imy be put at about a half of 
oufi. Production, stimulated by a new spirit of co-opera- 
tkm between direction and labour, and by a working 
of 6o hours where the necessity exists, is now giving 
)oo aeroplanes a month. France’s air effort has been 
remarkable, and is equipping her with a thoroughly modern 
and efficient force. 

The British and German air forces arc pretty closely 
matched at the present time. The Germans still have the 
advantage in numbers, and their bombing force can carry a 
greater load of bombs than ourv; but our fighter machines 
arc superior to theirs, and there is good ground for the 
iKlicf that <mr pilots and gunners are more highly skilled 
than theirs. Htis is partly because the training of our 
regular air force has been continuously developed for twenty 
years, whereas the (ierman air force started from scratch 
as a military organisation in 19)5, and partly because our 
greater command of petrol enables us to give all our dying 
personnel longer experience in the air. Germany’s monthly 
maximum production of aeroplanes is now probably no 
gfcater than ours; and whereas we have to keep a quarter 
of our total force oversea, her total force must necessarily 
1 * divitlcd between two I-luropcan fronts. These various 
considerations suggest that the balance between the two 
air forces is near, the probability being that Germany still has 
some measure of superiority which wc arc likely to overtake 
by tlw end of the year. The Italian air force, on the other 
hand, is for the time Ixring unquestionably stronger than 
the f-rcnch, but not surticicntly so to give the two dictatorial 
P*»wcn any marked supcrit.rity over the two democracies 
in the air. 

As to staying power in a protracted struggle, a great deal 
depends upon the extent to which factories may suffer from 
air attack; but there is no reason w’hy, if w’ar comes, ours 
ahcMiki prove more s’ulncrable than those of our antagonists. 
^ have a marked superiority in petrol supplies; but the 
hiwtilities might hamper sea-borne trade 
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it beyond cdoibtkm, end ve hftve also to letnendjer ditt 
Gcnnuay^s command of petrol vouM be oonudetaUy 
eolargied if she were to succeed in obtaining Rumanian 
supfdks in a gcncnd &iiopean war. 

The army, too, has been completely transformed in the 
past rear. The striking thing about it is not, for the 
moment, its strength, but the fact that for the first time in 
her history Great Britain has decided to have upwards of a 
million ttained soldiers ready in time of peace. It was 
confidently predicted before the event that the inttoduction 
of compulsory military training by annual classes would 
bring voluntary recruiting to an end. The very contrary 
has proved to be the case, and out new army will consist 
of a combination of conscripts and volunteers, as it did in 
the latter stages of the last war. 

Compulsory service was necessary for two purposes. 
In the first place, it was impossible to keep our anti-aircraft 
artillery in permanent readiness for instant action so long as 
its main personnel was drawn from the territorial force. 
Nearly half the annual contingent of militiamen will con¬ 
sequently be trained for this branch of home defence. In 
the meantime the territorial divisions have been called upon 
for special service in the critical intervening weeks. So far 
as home defence is concerned, therefore, the army is already 
fully equal to its task. We now have anti-aircraft guns, 
searchlights, predictors and other equipment in plenty—a 
very didierent picture from that which we presented in 
September 1938. 

The other reason for compulsion was the necessity of 
having a greater reserve of trained soldiers ready to rein¬ 
force the regular army from the first moment. Territorial 
soldiering is spare-time soldiering. Practically the whole 
strength of the territorial army consists of men who are 
earning their own living in other employments, and 
cannot be called upon for more than a very lirnitcd amount 
of training. Such a force can never be counted upon for 
service in the field until from three to six months after the 
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outbreak of war. The territorial anny has been practically 
doubled in the past few months. Its spirit and quali^ ate 
splendid; its equipment is being rapidly supplied; and 
it now constitutes a formidable national reserve, neariy 
}jo,ooo strong. But it is a half-trained reserve, not an 
active organisation ready in time of peace. 

It is not possible, while out whole military system is in 
transition, to give any detailed account of its immediate 
strength; but the actual situation, together with the pace 
and ptrtentiality of expansion, may be summarised in a few 
sentences which every layman can understand. 

In the matter of actual strength, the army, in addition to 
meeting all the requirements of home defence, can immedi¬ 
ately put a number of trained divisions into the field without 
weakening either home or colonial defence. With regard 
to potentialities, the expeditionary force would necessarily 
be limited at first, partly because the territorial army would 
not be ready at once, and partly because a considerable 
proportion of regulars must be kept at home to facilitate 
the tirganisation and training of our manhood for the full 
deployment of our national strength; but at need we should 
be able to develop that full strength with much greater 
rapidity than in the last war. We should, for example, 
have a million trained soldiers ready for service, apart from 
formidable forces overseas, within at the most six months 
of the outbreak of war; and that number could thereafter 
l>c doubled and even trebled, if the achievement of our 
strategic aim required it, without reducing our output of 
supplies or over-straining our industrial strength. We are 
therefore organised to pit out whole strength against that 
c»l others, if their aggression obliges us to do so, however 
toulitarian may be their organisation of force. 


II. The Need for Man-Power 

T O what uses would these immensely powerful forces 
be put in the event of a general war forced upon us 

by the action of the Axis Powers? Let us be cleat fo the 
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ItvonMbe^ 

of evaat, In die bcoiuiest sense. We have no 

de siie «> eooqoet nev tenitory oc to tedoce any ochec 
futtioo to pemMuient tabcecvkoce. We should be ^fating, 
if ^bt ve nmat, to wMinfsin the polMcal independence and 
tenitoml int^n^ of ail parts the Btttish Gimmon- 
weahh cd* Nations, and ve would sttive to do the same for 
die territory and independence of all our allies. We 
could not be sure that in the course of a great struggle some 
of those territories would not be temporarily over-run, 
as Belgium and Rumania wece over-run during the last 
war; it might even be that some of the mote distant 
territory of the Empire itself might be isolated and occupied. 
But in that case the freeing of conquered territory would 
have to become part of out strategic aim—not necessarily 
to be achieved by military action in those territories them¬ 
selves, but inseparable from the purpose to which our main 
activities were dkeaed, that is, peace on honourable terms. 

The fact diat out own main strategic object would be 
defence should not, however, blind us to two considerations 
which would, in modem conditions, be vital to success. 
The first of these is the plain fact that the struggle in which 
we should be engaged would be totalitarian war. The 
second is that defence alone can never win a war. There 
has been some writing on these two subjects which tends 
to obscure the magnitude and the character of the effott 
that we should have to.make. 

Warfare on the principles of limited liability is an 
attractive but delusive idea. To practise the greatest 
possible economy both of aims and means is fundamental 
common sense, and we should be careful to husband out 
resources in both ways to the utmost extent compatible 
with the gxcat defensive object which compelled us to 
take up arms. But we would end by undergoing sacrifices 
much heavier than we need if wc were not cleat from the 
outset as to the limits of such economy—^limits beyond 
which it is certain to defeat its own ends. 
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Fim, then, u to aiini. Our msun object would be 
defensive, and we would have to guard against the tendency 
to tXMKinue the struggle a oHtrmct beyond the point at 
which that defensive object had bcM secured. Lord 
IjMMdownc’s peace initiative in the winter of 1917-18 was 
treated with obl(x|uy by all responsible for the conduct 
the war, and it is pcwsiblc that peace ajuld not have been 
secured on hrrnourablc terms at that time because the liquida- 
tM*n (»f Russia had lillcd the German High Command with 
visions of a decisive victory on the western front. But 
lj»rd lansdownc was wiser r' an his critics in declaring 
that, if peac e with honour were obtainable at that moment. 
It iluculd lie made. 'I hc allied rrations wanted to reduce 
their enemy to impotence and to dictate peace exclusively 
•tn their own terms. They g(»t their way, and have been 
paying for it ever since. The price in blood and treasure 
during the last nine months was shattering, yet that was but 
the first instaliwm <>f the bill which l iuropc and the whole 
world incurred. l.ct us then be clear that in another war 
our central purpose must Ik defensive, and let us not be 
tempted hy the passir)ns that war sets loose to protract 
hostilities iKvond the first moment when out central pur- 
(lose can lx honourably attained. 


But while out central object would be defensive and 
slicmld remain so to the end, let us not delude ourselves 
witlc the idea f)ui kcausc our aims arc limited wc can attain 
them economically hv asking others to bear the main brunt 
«»{ the struggle and sparing our own effort cither by sea or 
land or air. 1 he limitation of our aims must not mislead 
us into thinking that wc can practise an equal limitation of 
t«un tn achieving them m the cv'cnt of war. The lessons 
•jf n^itary history have to lx read with clear discrimination 
If tf^ are not to mislead. In the days when States in 
wmbitution u-aged war upon each other with small 

.^«hcn and (hereb, ,o lin.i, „u, own contribution 
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Ntpoleoa’t national armies raised war£ue to another plane; 
and, although he himself was defeated in the main by a 
combination of professional armies of the traditional 
mercenary t3rpe, he established a new principle which has 
revolutionist the character of war. France herself, with 
the professional army of the Second Empire, went down 
before the system of national military training that Prussia 
had learnt from her sixty years before; and since that time 
armies have come to represent the whole manhood of the 
nations to which they belong. The last stage has been 
reached by the new dictatorships, which reshape every facet 
of the life of the nations which they control for the purpose 
of toulitatian war. To that the only answer is equally 
totalitarian war. We cannot expect other nations to fight 
for us; we cannot hope for success even in the limited 
sphere of strategic defence upon those terms. When every 
allowance has been made for modern inventions such as 
mechanical transport and the development of fire power, 
when every consideration has been given to the economy 
of force in the attainment of our ends, when every use has 
been made by wise leadership of the mobility that we should 
derive from predominant sea power, we shall find that 
virtory depends upon trained man-power and that alliances 
will not secure it for us unless our resources of man-power 
arc joined to those of our allies. The balance is a near one, 
and only we can turn the scale. 

Arguments from the folly of massed frontal attacks upon 
prepared positions, arguments against the perpetration of 
new Paschendaeles, arguments from the power of resistance 
conferred upon the defence by modern instruments of war, 
are indeed arguments for the fullest possible economy of 
force in the methods that we use; but they are not argu¬ 
ments that can justify us in preparing to do less than our 
utnoost in reinforcing the man-power of our allies. It 
would not be sufficient, in the event of war, to prevent the 
enemy from imposing his terms upon us. He would 
certainly be holding territory that we were pledged to 
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!tbe»te, and ve must be able to obtain out minimaffi tetios 
ff<MH hiin. In miUtaiy parlance, theteforc, dw sttategical 
(kfensive must be combined with the tactical ofiensive if out 
ol^ is to be secured; and the success of the tactical 
oAeostve is likely to be determined by its command of 
trained men. 


HI. Tup. Hastprn Ai.uances 

T his conclusion would be inescapable even if our only 
ally in l .urope were Fr.incc; it is driven home with 
still ftreatcr force by the guarantees that we have given to 
tjiher countries. Great Britain is now the pivot of a system 
of alliances which commit her. for the first time in her 
history, ui definite obligations in eastern Europe, where 
ftcithcr sea power nor ait power can render immediate aid; 
and this cntirciv novel rcsp^msibility requires analysis. 

A paa with Russia apart, the Turkish agreement is the 
greatest <*f all possible reinforcements of out strategic 
iiruation-~in three important ways. In the first placed it 
gives the British fleet invaluable bases in the eastern 
Mediterranean which largely reduce the value of the Italian 
bases from the Sicily-Tunis line to the Dodecanese. In 
the lecoml, the lurkish f'»rccs could contribute most 
^raxrfully to the defence of 1-gypt and still more of the 

Black through the I^rdanellcs. and military^ access to - 
tlKT Ikfkin peninsula thmugh eastern I'hracc, together 
with the support of lurkish military strength it '<i»siiiufeQ 
a standing threat on the south-eastern ti'ank of the ‘vLs 

hirTurlri^”* "7 advantages, and it is no wonder 
that rurkey s ready adherence to the Peace Front was a 
shtxk to Ixxh Berlin and Rome. The gravity of rhu i, u 

mr b. hr the help ,Kich the 
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i^taammd hj the Axis Powas. If from faes new 

of J|vq$oriavis snd oocxipf the plsteaa which nuches with 
the nofthctn itoatiet of Gteeoe, she would establish a 
serious locttace to Greek seoiritf. But it was esseuttal to 
enable Greece, if possible, to resist the ptmsute on her to 
join the Axis Powers. Moreover, her relations with Turkey 
are cordial, and her harbours in the Aegean would lx 
valuable to us in keeping the eastern Mediterranean open 
for any movements that we might desire to undertake. 
With Greece as well as Turkey in the defensive front, our 
task in that quarter is greatly lightened, not only tactically 
but also in regard to out relations with the peoples of 
Cyprus and the Levant. 

The alliance with Poland and the guarantee to Rumania 
stand in a difFcrent category. Apart from the faa that any 
further tolerance of unprovoked aggression against in¬ 
dependent States would weaken the cause of freedom 
everywhere, these undertakings were indispensable to 
prevent, if possible, a very formidable reinforcement of 
Germany’s strategic situation and also of her resources for 
a protracted war. But while they make it necessary for 
Germany to acquire these advantages by force, if she is to 
acquire them at all, and while the Polish alliance would 
compel Germany to fight on two fronts if she elected to 
atuck first in the west, they increase the content of our 
main strategic defensive aim. We must hamper a German 
attack upon those countries by all means open to us; and, 
if we were to fail thereby to save them from occupation by 
Germany, we would have to continue fighting until 
Germany was forced to release her hold. 

One other feature in the situation requites notice. 
If Belgium had remained an ally of France and Great Britain, 
we would have held positions in Belgian territory that 
would have greatly increased our facilities for air warfare, 
both in defending Great Britain against air attack and in 
bringing air power to bear on Germany. Belgium’s 
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dccifioo to become neutral will not absolve us from the 
necewiiy of going to her rescue if her neutraUty is inftinged; 
but it does prevent us from taking steps in advance to 
reduce the danger of such infringement or to resist it if it 
occurs, Holland and Switzerland present a similar problem. 
Their policy of neutrality is very natural from their own 
point of view, since they must obviously desite to keep 
themselves out nf any cjuarrcl between their more powerful 
neighbours if they possibly can. But in their case, as in 
that of Belgium, ihcir neutrality is in some ways a definite 
handicap to ihc two western dcm*)cracics, upon whom, in 
the last analysis, the mairo nance of their independence 
tests. 


1\’. Till. Road to Victory 

W 1 . have seen, then, on a broad canvas what the setting 
ni war in I would lx, if war were to break out 
in the nest few months or weeks. 'I'hc uses to which 
OUT fortes might !x put is much harder to predict, since the 
imiiaiivc of war would certainly lie with the Axis Powers. 
Tlir only thing that may be assumed with reasonable 
tertaimy is that tiermany would not take the offensive 
simultaneously on Ixnh her eastern and licr western fronts. 
If she decided to throw her main strength from the outset 
against (ircat Britain and 1 ranee, we should have to con- 
fcntrafc on defettmg that challenge in the western theatre 
where It would I c made. But it seems more likely that 
she would begin In an insasion ot Ptiland and then of 
Rununia, taking the defensive on her western frontier 
until a decision in the cast had liccn obtained. In this 
Utter event we might have some difficult mt)ral as well as 
military problems ti> decide. 

ihir first consideration, of course, would l>e to esublish 
ihc security^ of «iur ia.sular base and our world-wide sea¬ 
borne supplies. Tlicfc is no reason to suppose that we 
should tail in citi.cr i>f these essential purposes, even if 
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Gemufly woe to tuidertake an air oAxiaive in the west in 
additioa to her main eastern enterprise—though it must 
never be assumed that there would be no so-backs or 
surprises cvoi in this held* where all our strength can be 
fully and instantaneously deployed. There might, indeed 
there certainly would, be unexp^ted developments, though 
they would not be confined to one side. But, whatever 
there might be. Great Britain would hold the seas 
and would also rise superior to ait attack, however intense, 
upon her ancient island citadel. 

Far more difficult would it be to decide how best she 
could assist her eastern friends, whom she has guaranteed. 
Her first step, of course, would be to impose a naval 
blockade upon Germany. The effectiveness of this would 
depend to some extent upon the position taken up by 
Italy—a problem that will be discussed in another para¬ 
graph. But, however effective the blockade might be, its 
strangulation would be slow as well as sure, and it would not 
do much to hamper a massive onset upon Poland or even 
Rumania, which Germany might concentrate upon com¬ 
pleting in the course of a few weeks. No one can predict 
how far the Polish army, with all its tactical //d«and reckless 
bravery, might succe^ in withstanding the tremendous 
equipment for aggressive warfare that Germany would 
bring to bear. Confidence in a quick decision upon the 
eastern front may indeed be one of the main factors that 
incline the German Fuehrer towards war. We could not, 
however, reinforce P<3land to any effective extent upon her 
own soil, and we would therefore be obliged to do our 
utmost to distract and weaken the German offensive against 
her in other ways. 

Should we then launch out tremendous air force against 
German munition centres, even if Germany were to declare 
that she would use hers only against fortified harbours and 
bases, armies in the field, aerodromes and ships of war ? 
Our course would be clear enough if Germany launched an 
indiscriminate air attack upon Poland or upon any other of 
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OKU ittici, let abne oandves; but if she lefcained from doing 
10 we ffhouUl hsve to face a di6&calt qoestioo, with monl 
and political as well as military implicatioDS. 

The ptobiem set by Italy might also be a searching one. 
If Ittty went to war in alliance with Germany, well and good. 
Both France and ourselves would know what course to 
take, and would take it immediately. But Germany might 
prefer that Italy should remain nominally neattal, for mote 
rcastms than one. With Italy nominally neutral, one or 
more of the practicable turning movements against Ger¬ 
many’s southern flank would be debarred. With Italy 
nominally neutral, we shouiu have much more difficulty in 
imposing an effective naval blockade. Movements of 
ships, troops and supplies in the eastern Mediterranean, 
moreover, would be bound to remain precarious so long as 
Italian sea and air power was neither shattered nor definitely 
cjmunitred to our side. These arc grave considerations, 
which might seriously affect our ability to give help to out 
eastern allies; and, though there arc other obvious con¬ 
siderations that tell in a contrary sense, it might very well be 
net cssary, in lusticc to our undertakings, to demand facilities 
of Italy that she might be unwilling to concede. 'The 
Italian problem may therefore lie as searching as the air 
problem from the nioral and political as well as from the 
military p<>rni of view; and the m*)nicnt may be near when 
K>nic very plain and pointed questions concerning Italy’s 
future course should lie addressed to the Government in 
Rome as the onlv way of relieving the tension caused by the 
long-drawn imminence of war. 

If. d«p«e all < .ur efforts to save the peace, Germany were 
o “^“ck wcstwartl, our course would be plain. If she 
it would not be plain at all; but two 
IT* clear-first, that we would have to 

jo mrythmg ,n our power to save our eastern allies from 

^ they were 

the rcs,H.rccs at out command until their frtd^ 
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«li teMQfed. Thts dedtkm m^ht vdl involve os in f«r> 
xaog^ opetKtkmt bjr land ac -vdl as bjr aea and ait. Onfy 
by tbe skilfol combination of all thtee s e rvi ces vrotild out 
gicat strength and power of mobility be economically and 
effisctivdy deployedL We must seek to avoid both the lack 
of imagination which made a shambles of Paachendaele and 
the lack of combination between the services which dqitived 
us cf success at Gallipoli while the gates of oppottunity 
stood wide. No Power in the world will command such 
strategic openings as we shall when, not long hence, we can 
put thirty well-equipped divisions in the field. If war is 
forced on us, we must use them to the full, if we ate to 
achieve our limited objective in the shortest possible time. 
To do so would be vital, not only for ourselves, but also 
for the world at large, since it is not victory alone that wc 
must seek, but sufficient remaining power and will to make 
a generous and abiding peace when victory is won. 

V. Two Essential Needs 

F or that purpose, however, the higher direction of 
military preparation and thought in this country un¬ 
fortunately still lacks the cHective concentration that obtains 
in France and Germany. In both those countries the control 
of all war effort is in the hands of a single, central command. 
In Great Britain each of the three services is still too much 
a law unto itself, and none of the committees on which wc 
rely has the character or necessary attributes of what the 
French call their Constil Supiritur ir la Guerre. Tradition in 
the services is too powerful, and amongst civilian Ministers 
there is insufficient understanding of the fact that without 
.1 central and effective brain to direct our strategy wc shall 
once again fritter resources which should be economised, 
blunder into action instead of planning it, and needlessly 
increase the duration and cost of war. 

To combine the ideas of three separate staffs can never be 
equal to the strategic planning of a single staff, thinking 
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indepciukntty of war as a whole without the limitations 
that necessarily beset a sinf'lc service thinking first of itself 
and only afterwards of the other two. Gallipoli is but one 
of many lessons which we have still apparently to take to 
heart. VC’c do not even know as yet how the Government 
itself would be organised in case of war. We only know 
that, like our strategical planning organisation, it could not 
work effectively in its present form. 

Ixt us, then, hope that in case of need we shall have with- 
fjut delay both a ar Cabinet and a combined general staff 
under a single bead. If Brit-mnia is to make the most of 
her tine new trident, she must ha\c a stout single handle 
Iwhind its three prongs. 
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GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSION 
IN NEWFOUNDLAND 

^ j Newfoundland Correspondent 
I. Trade and Finance 

F or the past five years, Newfoundland has liecn 
governed by a Commission of six members appointed 
by the British Government, three from the United Kingdom 
and three from Newfoundland. This Commission, with 
the Governor as chairman, is vested with full legislative 
and executive authority, subject to the supervisory control 
of the Dominions Office and the Treasury in Whitehall. 
The “ key *’ departments, that is to say, the departments of 
Natural Resources, Public Utilities and Finance, arc 
administered by the three Cf)mmissioncrs from the United 
Kingdom. 

The attempts of this Commission to restore prosperity 
to Newfoundland have lieen well-meaning but hitherto 
unsuccessful. Two of the country’s major industries arc 
badly depressed. Unemployment has attained alarming 
proportions and is increasing. Poverty and distress arc 
widespread. The position, already grave, will become 
desperate unless prompt action is taken to restore the morale 
of a disillusioned and unhappy people and to revive the 
vital industries of the country. 

Newfoundland.’, whocc area is greater than that of 
Scotland, while her population is considerably less than 
that of Edinburgh, is essentially a producer of primary 
commodities, and her economic prosperity depends on the 
oversea markets for her newsprint, her fish, and her 
mineral products. Her total trade for 1957-38 amounted 
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to $210 pet head, and, of that, foteign tiade amoonted to 
$119 per head. In 1937 some symptoms of economic 
tevivid could be disceraed as a lesult of impiovcd 
btemational trade. The total value of Ncwfotindland’s 


exports rose from $)i-9 million during the twelve months 
cmltng June jo, 1937, to |62-8 million in the corresponding 
period a year later. 'ITiis was the highest aggregate attained 
since 1950. 'I'hc improvement was mainly due to the 
favourable market conditions for newsprint and minerals. 

The international trading position of Newfoundland is 
rclkctcd in her custf)ms returns, frt)m which about three- 
c|uartcrs of the Island’s ordinary annual revenue is normally 
derived. 'I'he yield of customs in 1937-38 amounted to 
18,631,181, 7 he duties imposed on the ordinary necessities 
of life, despite downward adjustments of the tariff in 1953, 
1938 and 1939, remain much too high. They are unjust in 
their incidence, weighing most heavily on the poorer 
clasKs, wh<»sc standard of living would, in any case, be very 
I'jw, Their dra.stic reduction is imperative, even at the 
oni n (a l„ss in revenue. This loss could be made good by 
devising a more equitable system of taxation, which would 
inc ude an increased income tax, heavier death duties and 
higitcr automobile licences, all of which are at present 
comparatively low. 


I he total revenue as well as the yield of customs showed 
a steady increase over the four-year period 1934-38. The 
revenue lor 19,7.38, at $.2,287,686, was the largest 
revenue in the hist.vry of the country, but there was still a 
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n. AmfiNisTitATKm AMD SocxAx. Sbeviobs 

E xpenditure oo die supply senrices has steadily 
tnounted. Thete has beca an increase in civil setvke 
sahoies, whidi had been ccudly cut in the closing years 
of responsible government. Higher salaries fon^ an 
integral and necessary part of the Commission’s plan for the 
refb^ of the civil service. Departmental efficiency has 
undoubtedly been increased, and the morale of the civil 
service has been improved, but the standard is still low. 
It is to be hopoi that the Commission will soon find its 
way dear to establishing a system of competitive examina¬ 
tions for entrance at least to the higher grades of the dvil 
service. 

Large sums have been allocated both from the ordinary 
revenue and from loans made by the Colonial Development 
Fund to the improvement of public utilities, and as a result 
roads have been improved and concrete bridges built to 
replace the old wooden structures. 

The social services, too, have received enlarged grants, 
though they are still severely handicapped by inadequate 
funds. A successful attempt has been made in education to 
modernise the curriculum of the schools and to improve 
the qualifications of the teachers. There is still neither free 
nor compulsory education, but the vigorous policy of the 
department of Education has product important results. 
The number of children attending school has steadily risen 
in the last few years, the average attendance has Improved, 
and an increasing proportion of the pupils go on to the 
higher grades. These results are all the more gratifying 
because a decisive improvement in the standard of ^ucation 
is an indispensable condition of the political jmd economic 
rdiabilitation of the country. 

Admirable effiarts have been made by the department of 
Public Health and Welfare to combat disease, which is 
making devastating inroads on the health of a people 
whose powers of resistance have been undermined by the 
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matotttmioa comecjucnt on prolonged economic depression. 
The probleni i* s very grave one, as the ratio of doctors is 
only one to 4,000 of the population; despite the offer of 
hnandai assistance from the department, doctors have 
declined to practise on many stretches of the coast. The 
Government has erected ten cottage hospitals, fully staffed 
and equipped, at strategic points throughout the Island. 
A district nursing service, employing more than forty 
nurses in 19118, has Ixcn set up and is doing heroic work, 
and an anii-tulxTcuUisis campaign is being vigilantly 
conducted; but the cffcctivcncs*. if the whole public health 
service is woefully hamficred by totally inadequate hospital 
facilities and by the lack of financial rcstiurccs. 

'1 lie outlay under the head of ablc-bfidicd relief has been 
vety heavy since the inception of government by Commis¬ 
sion. The rate of relief, which is paid in kind, continues, 
however, to lx- desperately hiw, affording bare subsistence 
10 the recipients, 'fhc situation is all the mc»rc serious in 
view' of itie irUTcasingly large proportion of the population 
in reecipt of relief. At the beginning of the present year 
It was cstiniaicil that approximately 75,000 people received 
relief out t#t a total population of 295,000. 


III. FoRKSTS, l lVIl ANO I\SR.S11NG 

D uring the Ust fifteen months, Newfoundland has 
Ixrn m the thnx's of a terrible economic ilcprcssion. 
i his IS rctlected to the financial returns for t!ie year ending 
junc lo, 1959, die revenue shrinking by over a million 
dollars to 111,211,241. ()ik- of the crauscs of this setback 

was the trade recession m the United States during the 
autumn of 1957. which pnxluccd a vciy adverse effect on 
the ncwTipniit and logging industries in Newfoundland. 
Restricted cutting of ihc newsprint firms at Grand Falls and 
f .omcT Bnxtk resulted in an increase in the general level of 
unemployment. 

With the aim of counteracting this trend, the Government 
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cofitifiited its ac;godiuioi» with the Bovacer>liofd con^wny 
of Loodcm foe scquisitton by the company the Gudn 

tiaadxr Unuts, con^rising 5,580 square miles of.forest land. 
The conqumy -was to have the tight to export pulp wood for 
its mills in England on condition that it set up a sulphite 
mill on the east coast of Newfoundland. This agreement 
was signed in January 1958 subject to the condition that 
either party had the fight to renounce the contract at 
any time before May 51,1958. In the interval the price of 
newsprint slumped, Messrs. Bowatcr-Lloyd acquired the 
International Pulp and Paper plant at Corner Brook and 
exercised their right under the conditional clause. Nego¬ 
tiations were resumed, however, and the company even¬ 
tually purchased the Gander limits and were granted export 
rights for 99 years by the Government, subject to their 
extension of the Corner Brook plant to a capacity of 30,000 
tons of sulphite per annum. Messrs. Bowatcr-Lloyd 
further promised to export a minimum of 50,000 cords of 
rough wood annually, subject to a royalty of 30c. a cord and 
subject also to a penalty for non-fulfilment which was 
originally fixed at a 5 c. per cord. 

The proposed agreement, which was made public some’ 
considerable time before it was finally ratified, aroused 
almost universal opposition throughout the country. It 
was criticised on the ground that the possibility of a third 
newsprint mill, to which the people had looked for increased 
employment, had been indefinitely postponed, if not 
permanently destroyed. It was argued, further, that the 
potential value of the great timber resources on the Labrador 
coastal fringe—^which would naturally help to feed a news¬ 
print mill on the Gander—had been grievously impaired. 
ITic grant of export rights for such a long period as 99 
years was held to be much too valuable a concession to 
have given in return for the extension of the company’s 
mill at Comer Brook. Finally, the penalty for non-export 
was at first condemned as ridiculously low, and as therefore 
affording no adequate guarantee of continuous employment 
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for NewfooiKlbad k^gcis. When, as a lesolt of po^nilat 
a gjra^fon, foe pcoalty was later raised to |a a cord, the 
etitir* pointed out tfot even if the company disonitinued 
cutting for export they a)uld still evade the penalty under 
another clauK of the agreement, which stated that foe 
pdulty might not be enforced by the Government if the 
aimpany could show proof that market conditions made 
cutting opcratif)ns uneconomic in any given year. The 
(iovernment, however, took the view that there was no 
immediate prospect of the establishment of a newsprint 
iml! on the Ciandcr and that the need for employment was 
urgent, 'fhe agreemen! was therefore signed at the close 
ot i9}8, despite continued prtpularopposition. 

A ftjrtnighi before the opening of the Bowatct-Lloyd 
controversy the (commission committed a political blunder 
of the first nugnitude in the action that it took in the so- 
called Holmes fish case. The Newfoundland Fisheries 


hoard (which will Ijc referred to again later) refused to 
grant to a fully licensed exporter of fish an export licence 
under the Newttuindland Fisheries Board Act to ship the 
balance of a consignntcnt of 6,000 barrels of salt codfish to 
Porto Rico, on the ground that the purchase price of the 
hsh was less than the minimum of $8 75 which the Board 
proposed to establish. The exporter appealed to the 
Supreme Giurt of Newfoundland, which delivered judg- 
im m in his favour and issued a writ of mandamus against the 
Fisheries Board. The latter was thus compelled to issue 
the export licence. But before the fish could be exported 
an emergency meeting of the Commission was caUed, and 
special icgtsialion was passed in the form of a Permits Act 
putting an interpretation on the Fisheries Board Act which 
nullmcd, as the trade later claimed, the original intention of 

^ , w 1™”” of tht fist io 

question was prohibited. 

l<=gBl«ion the Comorin 
SCn ^ '“‘‘S”™ "f •h' Snprane 

trtt of 
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mwiciiinw ifraed bjr die Gooxt pumant to its Judgment. 
The Comnrisrioa datmedtfastia action vaa jusd^ oo da 
gltonnd diet the sale of the consignment in Potto Rko 
vonki have had a disastrous effect oo die market for fish. 
Bitt the oopreoedented comae foUotml fay die Commission 
exposed die Judidaiy to contempt and undetmhied the 
seiue of pabUc security by depriving the subject of the 
protection of the courts for his civil liberties. That 
respect for the rule of law which is the basis of the whole 
so<^ order is seriously weakened when the functions of 
the judiciary are usurps by the legislature, especially in a 
country where the legislature is non-clcctive and un¬ 
representative. 

Newfoundland’s economic recovery is inextricably inter¬ 
woven with the revival of her fisheries. Although the 
export value of the fishery products is lower than that of 
the newsprint, and in 1938 was lower even than that of the 
mineral products, the fishing industry is of much greater 
importance to the country for several reasons. In the first 
place, the great majority of the people arc directly or 
indirectly dependent for a livelihood on the fishing industry, 
and its subsidiary trades. Secondly, the fishing industry, 
unlike the mines and the paper-mills, is financed almost 
entirely by Newfoundland capital. Moreover the real 
income from the fisheries must not be estimated solely on 
the basis of the export value of its products, because a 
large portion of the fish caught is used for domestic con¬ 
sumption. 

The salt codfishcry is by far the most important branch 
of the fishing industry. Statistics show that 7,000 fewer 
men obtained supplies to enable them to fish in 1938 tlian in 
*957. and that ihc average net earnings of the fishermen 
amounted in 1937 to only |6i per head, and in 1938 to 
only |86 pet head. Yet for most of these men the cod- 
fisbety is the chief means of livelihood. This deplorably 
low return is ample proof that a majority of the fishing 
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TIk Rfusdtatioo of the staple industry has dietefote 
cti||aged the otnest attention of the Gjmmissitm. The 
task, however, has been made very difficult by increasingly 
adverse markrt conditions in the Mediterranean countries 
and Brazil. The earlier efforts of the Government to 
assist the fishing industry were rather ill-advised and un¬ 
successful, with the signal exception of the invaluable bait 
service that it supplied. 

A more radical attempt at reorganisation was made in 
when the Fisheries Board Act was passed. Through 
the Board set up under this Act, the Government undertook 
the control of the export of salt codfish. The Board is 
assisted by an Advisory Gtuncil elected by the Salt Codfish 
Association, which consists of all the licensed exporters. 
Unfortunately, the experience of the last three difficult years 
suggests that whole-hearted collaboration between the 
Itoard and the exporters, which is essential to the smooth 
working of the scheme, has not yet developed. 

In i 9}7 the industry suffered from the effects of a small 
latch. Although the yield improved in 1958, the higher 
catch was nffs« by the complete collapse of the Spanish 
m.irkct, by ,hc continuance of exchange restrictions in 
certain importing countries, and by the new duties imposed 
liy Bw.il the largest single market for Newfoundland 


("’"Acting problem, the 
“ ''’'r' ''■“-•c™ ■"eaeoresl^ 

b h ee . H 7 S“«OotNe^^ 

toh ender ,1 k Anglo.Halim .rade agreement and a 

<»‘ provided they undertook to return stioulatcd 

n.'el'mmar'"' “-<>P">dve marketing 
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tndmtxjr. The ooimcxion is gloving a mauaxe of 
gommaent oomzol most be extended fiom die mariKting 
to the ptodocdon o£ salt codfish. 

These a, moteover, an urgent need for the expansion 
and the diversification of Newfoundland's fisheries. The 
Government, according to recent indications, has grasped 
the salient fact that other branches of the industry must be 
developed. An agreement between the Government and 
the Santa Crua Oil Company for the exploitation of 
Newfoundland’s enormous herring resources is awaiting 
Dominions Office sanction. The Government is also 
seeking to attract foreign capital for the establishment of 
the fresh codfish industry, and an agreement has been 
initialled with the General Sea Foods Corporation of 
Boston, U.S.A., in an attempt to secure a portion of the vast 
potential United States market for the sale of fresh-frozen 
codfish from Newfoundland waters. 

An analysis of the fishery returns clearly demonstrates 
that the income of the fishermen must be augmented from 
other sources, the most obvious of which is the land. The 
Conunission has therefore been endeavouring, with fait' 
success, to stimulate interest in fanning, and to promote less 
primitive methods of cultivation. A model farm is being 
conducted, and a farmers’ training-school is being operated 
in conjunction with it. Experiments in land settlement arc 
being made in five districts, but one of them, the largest, is 
a failure, and the others arc of dubious economic value. 
Professional farming can be carried on profitably only in a 
few favoured areas, and the future of agriculture appears to 
lie rather with part-time subsistence farming on the part 
of fishermea and loggers. The Government has according¬ 
ly distributed bonuses in kind in the hope of encouraging 
the improvement of soil, the clearing of new land, and the 
establishment of small holdings. Agricultural societies 
have been fonned, and the Government has co-operated 
with them in an attempt to improve the breed of livestock, 
Moteover, confidence in the quality of domestic farm 
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produce h being gtaduiUf cogendeted hj the inttodsctian 
oT the Natiooal Mark and by the strict enforcanent of the 
VegetaWc Grading Act of 19} 5. 

year the natural resources of Newfoundland were 
investigated by Mr. J. H Gorvin of the United Kingdom 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. His lepott, whidi 
advocated certain definite measures of reconsttucrion on a 


regional basis in both fisheries and agriculture, was, on the 
whole, very well received throughout the Island. His 
subsequent appointment as G)minissioner, combined with 
certain provisions of the new budget, indicates the adoption 
of at least the gist of his recommendations. Their practical 
application presents difficulties, but should provide a 
starting-point on the road to rehabilitation. 

(jipitai on a large scale is, however, imperative. The 
(.ommission, bfjth in its work of economic reorganisation 
and in its administration of the social services, has been 
alnwwt fatally handicapped by the lack of adequate funds. 
Smal 1 grants-tn-aid liavc proved useless. Every month lost 
has meant increased depreciation of boats and gear, and, what 
it far more important, the deterioration, physit^, mental 
aitd nvnral, of a line race of men. The cost of delay has 
Ixrcn human degradation. It is too high a price. The 
Dominions Oflicc appears, at last, to have sensed the true 


gravity oi the situation. Ihc budget for 19J9—40 makes 
provision for special reconstruction expenditure of over 
three million dollars, bringing the total estimated expendi¬ 
ture to the unprecedented aggregate of $17,1x6,908. As 
revenue is estimated at only $11,581,700, a deficit of 
approximately six million dollars is envisaged, which 
will be met by a grant-in-aid from the United Kingdom 
Treasury. Tins must be regarded as a very generous 
measure of hnancial assistance from the Mother Country, 
particularly at this critical juncture, when her own 
^rcM arc being strained to the utmost by the colossal 
effort of her dcfcn« programme. The fact, too. that this 
grant » bemg made to finance a new policy of all-tound 
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« B OO B» tHi ictioa u generating new hc^ in the heaits of 
NewfboiMBttdets. 

IV. PouncAi. Reconstwjction 

T here is a dying need, at the same time, fot political 
reconstruction. While the ultimate objective must 
be a cetuin to responsible government and Dominion 
status, the time is by no means ripe fot the termination of 
government by Commission. The following proposals are 
tentatively submitted as modifications of the present system 
that might improve its efficiency, while facilitating the 
transition to eventual self-government. 

Local self-government is vmknown in the Island, except 
for the municipality of St. John's. The Govenunent 
should therefore introduce a scheme of local self-govern¬ 
ment as speedily as possible. The services of co-operative 
field-workers, teachers, and other local officials should be 
used to impart a knowledge of the rights and obligations 
of local responsible government to the people of the 
outports. In view of the administrative inexperience of 
outport citizens and of geographical obstacles to the co¬ 
operation of scattered settlements in some parts of the 
Island, this plan of local government would have to be 
developed very gradually. But developed it must be if 
the civic consciousness of the |?eople is ever to be aroused, 
Ihese local elected councils would provide a training- 
ground in which local leaders could serve an invaluable 
political apprenticeship that would in time equip them to 
grapple with public questions of national importance. 

In the second place, the Commission has been handi- 
c^ped by its nou-reptesentative character and might with 
advantage be assisted by a central advisory council com¬ 
posed of, say, twelve members to be elected by the people 
as their xq>te3enutivcs fot a term of three years. This 
cooncii would be consulted by the Commission of Govern- 
meat before the latter passed any important measure or 
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aimed at any vital executive decision. The G>n}mission, 
of course, would be entitled to reject such advice, if it 
thought hi, but it would be expected to give cateful con- 
sukration to the views of the council, which would, 
moicovcT, have the right to bring proposals of its own to 
the attention of the Commission. Later, the council might 
be allotted some degree of control over the Conunission, 
and this confrtd might be increased by regular stages. 

The election of such a representative body would serve 
several important purposes. It would free the Com¬ 
mission from the charge frequently brought against it at 
present that its policy is seldom communicated to the public 
until aficr a final decision has been reached. Additional 


weight has Ikco lent to this charge in recent months by the 
character of the official communiques of the Commisson 
meetings, which have degenerated into bald catalogues of 
Acts passed and appointments made. It would provide an 
cdectivc means whereby the Commission could be kept 
inturmcd of tlic reactions of public opinion to its measures 
an« proposals, a matter in which the Commissioners them- 
sclvcs have jell themselves seriously handicapped. It 
w.iuld help to ease the transition to responsible government 
m due course by keeping alive the democratic traditions 
ol Newfoundland and by giving to the future leaders of the 
tommumiy an opportunity to study at first hand the full 
impl.e-iimns of current developments in legislation and 
bf ( otn?''’’"' of government 

l-ltticalSrh""’ of 

l’»rltania«, when they would visit ^ j Kingdom 
716 Lngland and participate 
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in any debate touching the interests of Newfoundland. By 
this device some of the graver dangers implicit in remote 
control from Whitehall might be avoided or at least con¬ 
siderably diminished. This is admittedly a radical proposal, 
but it appears to be the only means whereby, under the 
system of Qimmission government, the Mother Country 
can free herself from the reproach of permitting “ taxation 
without representation ” to be imposed on a once self- 
governing Dominion. 

Further necessary reforms involve no such radical 
departure from precedent. At present, under the Letters 
Patent of 1934, His Excellency the Governor acts as chair¬ 
man of the Commission of Government. In view of the 
increasing unpopularity of the Commission’s measures, this 
position may become both embarrassing to the Governor 
personally and derogatory to the dignity of the Crown. 
The Letters Patent should therefore be amended to enable 
His Excellency to withdraw from active participation in the 
policy of the Commission to the more exalted sphere in 
which the representatives of His Majesty the King moved 
in the days of responsible government. 

It is felt by many that the appointment of civil servants to 
the Commissionerships of Natural Resources and Public 
Utilities has been unwise, and that their attachment to 
routine methods and their lack of technical industrial 
knowledge handicaps them in undertaking what is, after all, 
a pioneer work of reconstruction. It is to be hoped that, 
in future, a first-class business man with wide practical 
experience of the fishing industry will be appointed as 
Commissioner for Natural Resources and that an expert 
mining and metallurgical engineer will be selected as 
Commissioner for Public Utilities. 

Furthermore, three years is much too short a time to 
afford the United Kingdom Commissioners a real oppor¬ 
tunity of familiarising themselves with the conditions of 
Newfoundland. The appointment of Commissioners for a 
longer term—say, six years—would avoid this disadvantage, 
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aod would put tbem in a bettci position to undctstand 
and lolvc tii ptoblcms of the country. 

In 19)4, the people of Newfoundland felt that the 
lutTcnder of responsible government, even for a brief 
period, was a very heavy sacrifice that could be justified 
only by the country’s complete and rapid economic recovery. 
Almost cvcty'body looked forward with child-like faith to 
the establishment of a speedy millennium. They under¬ 
estimated the magnitude of the economic problem and 
over-estimated the capacity of the Commissioners whom 
fircat Britain would send out to t hem. In the spring of this 
rear, when prosperity seemed as far off as ever, excessive 
«ipf imism was f< »iiowed by a pessimism that was also perhaps 
a little excessive. The cf>ntrast between the high hopes of 
19)4 ami the itittcr disillusionment of 1939 was almost 
heartbreaking. The Otmmission, it was felt, had pursued 
die wfftng policy. It had alstj, and only partly because of 
its wrong policy, forfeited the confidence of the people. 

I he ( .ommiiision of the future must not only pursue the 
rigid pr)licy; it must also convince the people that it is 
'<ghi. To do so it will need to adopt a much more sym- 
patlKiic. attitude towards public opinion. At present 
popular criticism is more negative than positive, destructive 
raj^hcr than constructive. l»ublic opinion hardly knows 
uhi , ,k>es want, butdocs know whatit docs not want- 

nil I’T V ' and com- 

nitrcd to the rx.licy o{ the last five years. Only inspiring 

W '^ii""T ideas can now fre! 

St. John’s, 

.lu'y. 1959. 
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I. The White War 

A S July passes into August, in this fiiteful year 1939, 
the so-called “ white war ”, which has already been 
raging for many months, shows signs of entering a decisive 
phase. Some call it a battle of nerves; but that is only 
one aspect of the war by words and whispers. The weapons 
in this war are all the instruments of modem publicity, 
headed by radio and the newspaper: the tactics vary 
according to the terrain to be covered and the immediate 
objective to be gained: the strategy, as displayed by those 
who have made this new art of war their own, is aggrandise¬ 
ment of the nation and its policies, denigration of those 
regarded as its enemies, the sowing of confusion, fear, 
jealousy and doubt among their peoples, and the flattery 
or terrorisation of small Powers and special interests. 
It is not a war launched by the democracies, but one in 
which they have been forced to take up arms in self- 
defence. Just as Great Britain and her fellow members 
of the “ Peace Front ” have flung themselves into reanna- 
ment in a grim attempt to make good the march stolen 
on them by the totalitarian Powers from 1935 to 1936, 
so the British campaign in the war of propaganda is not 
aggressive but defensive, an effort to reply by the obstinate 
reiteration of truth to the bombardment of foreign false¬ 
hoods. 

This effort is lightened by the fact that the cause for 
whkh Great Britain and the other democracies stand is 
a moral and universal cause. It appeals, without the aid 
of advertisement, not to their own people only, but to 
civilised and freedom-loving men everywhere. That does 
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not ftbwlvc them, however, from the duty of m^dng 
their cause known, nor save it from being abused and 
misrepresented by those whose ambitions it obstructs. 
In rapect of international actions and motives, as experience 
amply shows, it will not do to rely on the assumption 
that good wine needs no bush. There arc vast tracts of 
world opinion to which the British case is unknown in 
its true light, cither because it has never been explained, 
ot because lictwecn it and the public there has been inter¬ 
posed the distorting glass of foreign propaganda. 

F(»r three reasons the radio has been the first of the 
chtTsen weapons of propaganda across national frontiers. 


The first is that it can penetrate insidiously right into the 
homes oi the people upon whom it is exercised. It can 
speak to them with a single voice, from morning to eve, 
whether they be in great cities or far-away hamlets and 
homesteads. And it can speak to them urgently, at once, 
when a crisis arises and decisions have to be taken by 
public opinion as well as Governments within a few 
hours. Of the available weapons it is the most easily 
cnsploycd. and gives the best value for money. The 
second reason is that radio propaganda cannot be stopped 
at customs barriers or ports of entry. It is to the news- 
^per .>r pamphlet what the aeroplane is to the infantry- 
man. ^ I here arc indeed means of direct defcnce-jam- 
uung. or rhe compulsory limitation of the range of 
-nsnng seis. But just as some bombers will Jway 
ct through, so will some wireless waves. MoreovTr 

. zxif democratTcr;:;; 

Cu»Xhry«: 

Nune Ilf ihc pret from scratch. 

Ks'cral of Ihcm c-™ I,™ '”j hsniiiap, as 

• „ it. r “ “"““tional cables, 

length. reception by interference on the same wave- 
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tint for vaffoos ge(^;taphical and historical reasons (in- 
dndfog the fortui^ of war) it had few lines of com- 
nmnkation under its own control, or none at all, while 
its rivals could span the whole world with theirs. The 
ocean cables of the world are predominantly British and 
American: but the ether is as open to a landlocked country 
as it is to a great maritime Power. In some ways, indeed, 
the totalitarian countries of central Europe are specially 
favoured by geography for obtaining world coverage by 
short-wave radio; for many of the principal areas which 
it is important for propaganda purposes to reach can be 
served by them with narrower beams than, say, Great 
Britain or the United States must use. They can therefore 
give a stronger “ signal ” from equal transmitting power.* 


II. Broadcasting in the British Commonwealth 

T he British Isles are fairly well situated for the purpose 
of obtaining world coverage on radio beams. But 
if the Empire is considered as a whole its advantages in 
this respect are overwhelming. It has nevertheless failed 
disgracrfully to make use of them. Countries like Germany 
or Japan must radiate to the whole world from their own 
home territory. They cannot establish radio stations at 
the other ends of the world under their own flag. Great 
Britain can. Her opportunities, however, have been 

* See the specially drawn nup on p. 723. The strength of a 
broadcasting ‘^signal ” varies inversely with the angle of the sector 
or beam in which it is concentrated. Diswnce of a given area from 
the transmitter is therefore not the only factor determining the signal 
strength under given transmitting power, even if atmospheric con¬ 
ditions are teken as constant, width of the arc which the area 
occupies in rdation to the transmitting point is equally important. 
The seaboard of east Asia from Japan to Java may be cited as an 
ocample: tte Philippine islands arc, to the eye, the most centrally 
situated point in relation to this zone; but Tokyo or Singapore 
would be a much better point from which to cover it with broadcast 
waves, since the whole of it lies within a narrow sector radiating 
from either of those cities, whereas from the Philippines a much 
wider angle of arc would be needed. 
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gntrdy neglected. Even local mediom-xrave bccndcast- 
tfg if budwifd in the colonial cnipite, largely because 
tbm has been no contistent imperil policy OMicemmg 
k. Devdopmeot has been left to the e^usiasm or 
apathy of colonial Governments, which have frequently 
not had the financia! means, even where they have had the 
dcftre, to build and maintain ndio stations that could 


not possibly pay for themselves out of local licence-revenue 
for many years. Ihesc stations would be giving pro- 
ftrammes to neighbouring territories, British and foreign, 
wiihfiut return. Every one ''f the Dominions has a 
medium-wave broadcasting service for its own national 


purposes. But none of them has a short-wave service 
capable of giving reciprocity with the Empire service 
frtvm the United Kingdom, let alone affording world 
tfiverage, Australia has inaugurated a short-wave service 
which can Ik heard in the South Pacific zone, but it is only 
of low power, and can hardly be regarded as more than a 
regional expansion of the local broadcasting service. 

South Afria of which the 
!, « laigct. All-India Radio 

controlled by Ihc Government ofJndia, has several shott- 

Indian 

medium-wave stations 
nd«d 2'r* conditions 

B-B.C. is a United ’;„™dcasting CorporaUon. The 
revenue fnim reception li* om orj^isation, deriving its 

of » few people within ^ die imperial patriotism 

t^e««sation. it has been 

of progiammc to the 

7M overseas Empire since 1927. But 
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(Prepand fy the RejaJ InstiMt of Inttrnational Affairs from a map 
ptMisUd bf Ok mRELESS VTorim, iy costrStrf). 

This au^piojecdon shows the angles which the various territories 
of the worla subtend at a point in England, for purposes of directional 
radio transmission. Ilic beams mark^ on the map correspond to the 
several truumissioiu in the B.B.C Empire short-wave service. Each 
beam omipies an angle of 36**: in such a beam the signal strength at 
the outside edges is roughly half ^e strength along the central path. 
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it vas the apfKMOted business of no govenunoit or public 
audioritf to see that an imperiallyr financed and imperially 
contfoU^ bfoadcasting system was able to covet the whole 
British listening world, let alone foreign countries. The 
hu>flung Fmpire became, in the matter of broadcasting, a 
lialwlity to the B.B.L. rather than an asset to British G)m- 
monweakh broadcasting as a whole. 

Two things in particular would have been and ate still 
needed to mm its distances and its geographical variety 
from a liability into an asset. 'I he first is the erection of 
high-power, short-wave radio transmitters in the several 


tjvcrsca IXiminions, with the possible exception of New 
Zealand, and i\si, in India. The second is the erection, 
at two (tr thfCT finral points in the dependent Empire, of 
high-ptjwcr. siiort-wavc stations to relay B.B.C. pro¬ 
grammes, and to tc-btoadcast translations of those pro¬ 
grammes in the languages of countries in their region 
ntcK tncasufcs should have been taken long ago- but it 
.5 not OKI late. 'Ihc need to take them has been increased 
not diminished, by the dcUy hitherto. As far as the 
^jimons and India are concerned, they themselves must 

t thr P'^blic opinion. 

But public opinion, unless it is vigorously led. is u^kely 

..Ills'll 

feasible durinv the Drcs<*nf inr • scarcely 

delay is dangerous,^ It is ? and fUrther 

!»nd Indian Governments Dominion 

'«d to public opinTn required 

Hr covma f„,„ >hc S 

“tnxrrica. the Near East and North 
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A&kai. Tbe exact dioice site is a technical, and in 
WMne measote a stcat^c, ptobicm which it is not wh^ 
the oon^MStence of this ardde to discuss; but at least one 
statkm in the western hemisphete and one in the eastern 
ate pkinly indicated. It is high time that these schema, 
which it could haxdly take less than two years to complete, 
were put in hand as a matter of defensive necessity. They 
should be financed, as far as possible, co-operatively by 
the several countries of the Empire most nearly concerned, 
but the brunt of the burden would inevitably and properly 
fall on the United Kingdom, just as it docs in military 
forms of defence. 

At the same time, it is highly desirable that the short¬ 
wave transmitting facilities of the United Kingdom itself 
should be increased. Germany, though having no empire 
with whose peoples she has to keep in touch, regularly 
uses at least eight high-power short-wave transmitters. 
The B.B.C. now use five and will shortly possess six, 
supplemented for the time being by three low-power 
transmitters. (Postal transmitters are not included for 
cither country). If Italy and France respectively ate added 
to the two sides, the sum works out even more in favour 
of the totalitarian States. This is one of the reasons for 
the complaints—which, it must be admitted, are not 
always well founded—that Zeesen is stronger than Daventry 
in certain areas of the Empire. It must be remembered 
that apart from its foreign broadcasts the B.B.C. sets itself 
to cover every part of the Empire at those times of day or 
night when the local inhabitants are most likely to want to 
listen in, whereas Germany can concentrate on those areas 
or peoples, such as the Near East or the Afrikaans-speaking 
section of South .\ftica, which she particularly desires to 
impress. 

The multiplication of the B.B.C.’s foreign-language 
broadcasts during the past few months, despite the reluctance 
to embark on a “radio race” with other Powers, is a 
tribute to the high value that this form of national publicity 
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. An extension of the broadcaats 

u lecognised to ^ l^a deskablc b 

K> Mho Unguago, ^ Mtatol by 4e 

A. public ^Z»cr.. whfch Wd 


ir^rthc oisting broadcasts to be coi^oeo toe 
alK) enable tne g ^ broadcasts four 

'Z'aLCte. The fits, ia the Empire which 

h .“.ScJ o„ tevoal wave-leogtha and ^rnl 

beams * for 19 hours out of the 24, every day. It include 
, special weeWy programme in Afrikaans. The sec^d 
hctAMcc is in Arabic, vrh'.h occupies one hour a day. The 
latin American scrsbcc occupies three hours, inclu^g 
two special news-periods in Spanish and one in Brazihan 
Portuguese. The hiutopean short-wave progrimimes 
daily fill the whole of twelve hours between ii a.m. and 
n p.m. Greenwich time. They include entertainment 
nuterial drawn from other programmes, with special 
periods in I’.nglish, German (threc-quartefs-of-an-hour 
daily), I'fcnch and Italian (half-an-hour each), and Spanish 
and Portuguese (quartcr-of-an-hour each). The need for 
adding other languages, principally in Europe, is obvious, 
tf only in order not to lose further ground to the totali¬ 
tarian Powers, who arc already broadcasting in them 
regularly. 

'I hc licart of the programmes in foreign languages is 
the ncu’s bulletins and news commentaries. The aim is 
til report facts truthfully, to interpret facts fairly, and" to 
nuke British policy (itself a factual element of news) mote 
w idely and accurately understood. News bulletins and 
cotuincmaries form only a part of the Empire short-wave 
pri)gr.inimc.s, w'hich arc intended primarily for the 
I>>minions, India and the dependencies overseas, but 
they arc recognised as probably the most popular and 
certainly the most important part. The problem, there¬ 
fore, ot increased transmitting power for broadcasting 
fwm the United Kingdom, from the Dominions and India. 


f extra high-power t 
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mi ficooi focal pointa indie colonies, is essentially a 
ptoblem of ^Meadtng Bcidsh nevs—news of Bdiain and 
die Btfodi vetsion of the international news—mote widdjr 
and mote efecdvdy among wotld public opinion. 


in. Press News bt Radio 

T here is another aspect of the same problem which 
is also closely connected with tadio transmission. 
That is the distribution of news to the world’s press.* 
The development of cheap wireless communication has 
not been without its effect, both beneficial and adverse, 
upon the British news agencies, of which by far the most 
important, and the only one that need be mentioned for 
the purposes of this article, is Reuters, with its affiliates. 
Reuters is still supreme, as a source of press news of world 
affurs, throughout the British Empire. In the Far East, 
however, formerly a preserve of Reuters, it has an exceed¬ 
ingly stiff fight to wage against foreign news agencies, 
such as Domei (Japan), Deutsche Nachrichtenbliro (com¬ 
monly known as D.N.B.), Stefanl (Italy) and Havas 
(France). All these news agencies, if not state-controlled, 
are subsidised by the state directly or indirectly. The 
American agencies, Associated Press and United Press 
(known as A.P. and U.P.), have also advanced in the Far 
East at the expense, to some extent, of Reuters. They are 
able to operate more cheaply, not because they are sub¬ 
sidised, for they are not, but because they cover their 
costs in their main field of exploitation, the United States. 

The principal zone of influence of these American 
agencies, outside the United States itself, is Latin America. 
Here Reuters has never had a foothold, as a result of a 
self-denying dause in its covenants with Havas in former 
days. At the present time such British news as teaches 
South America by direct channels is contained in the 

♦ See the attide on British News Abroad in The Round Table, 
No. 107, June 1937, pp. J33-J46. 
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B.B.C’s S}>anish and Portuguese short-wave prograimnes. 
At fat as the newspapers arc concerned. South and Central 
Arococa used to be the preserve of Havas, but latterly 
the French agency has had to withstand the competition, 
not only of A.P. and U.P., but also of D.N.B. and Stefani, 
which have done their utmost to spread German and Itdian 
versions of the news—including news of the British 
Empire—in Ijitin America. In Europe, each of the larger 
countries nuintains a home monopoly for its own rutional 
agencies; liut, xn the extent that a neutral or free market 
exists, Reuters is handicapped as it is elsewhere by the fact 
that its ciimpctitoTs among thi. continental agencies are 
witlwiut exception subsidised by their Governments. 

It is not suggested for one moment that Reuters itself 


sroruut receive a sutisidy from the British Goveminent. 
To do so would \k to rob Reuters of an advantage that 
IS worth far more in the long run than financial ease, 
tumcly, the Ixrlicfof the world in the truth and detachment 
o< Its news. A grant of public money by way of subsidy 
»ould lead in the end to ti,c im{x)sition of public control 
aiuf to a grave encroachment on the freedom of the press’ 
hut there IS one aspect of the problem to which special 
a tctifion needs to Ik directed, at.d it is the aspect on which 
this arti( le has already touched. One of the fundamental 
reasons lor the dithculties encountered by Reuters in the 

f»d.o by Its coinfKtiiors for the dissemination of news 
Uc news l.roadcasts of the the material for which 

ppers m the receiving countries A 
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ndwcripdom diat it teceives £rom newspapets, with sacl 
Saudi suf^kmeats as ate paid by broadcasting authorities 
If newspapers were free to take their news gratis from the 
air, competitive newspaper enterprise would be stifled, 
and the sources of tinsubsidised news would dry up. 
contrast, no copyright is imposed, as a rule, on oral broad¬ 
casts from foreign countries. That does not mean, how¬ 
ever, that newspapers everywhere are free to publish such 
broadcasts, for their publication is forbidden in many 
countries. The reasons ate not only political. They ate 
also financial, and take into consideration the fact that a 
substantial loss of telegraphic revenue would be suffered 
if the newspapers were enabled to receive news by tadic 
free of cost. 

The withholding of the right to re-broadcast tadic 
news from local stations—a very proper safeguard from 
the point of view of the news agencies and the newspapers— 
has given rise to controversy in the past and may do sc 
again. During the crisis of September 1938, there was 
an intense demand throughout the Empire for the swiftest 
and most complete service of broadcast news, and hence 
for a relaxation of the ban on re-broadcasting B.B.C, 
bulletins. Reuters patriotically waived its copyright foi 
the period of the crisis, and B.B.C. news was widely re- 
disseminated. Such strong hostility, however, was ex¬ 
pressed by Australiannewspapers and the principal Australian 
news agency to this infringement of their undoubted rights, 
that the copyright in the news sent out from Daventry 
was restored in Australia after a very brief interval. A 
situation of that kind, having a perfectly reasonable ex¬ 
planation but liable to misunderstanding by the public, 
might recur if in another world crisis the same general 
circumstances were repeated. There is no simple way of 
avoiding it. From the point of view of the agencies, 
the share of the news-collecting cost that is borne by the 
B.B.C., in the way of paymoit for their news services, is 
far too low to justify a procedure calculated to injure the 
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intctctts of the newspapers, who meet virtually the wlM>le 
of the cost. A much larger payment for news services 
by the B.B.C might perh^s redress that particular balance, 
hut unless it were accompanied by some very substantial 
gam for the newspapers themselves it would not fully solve 
a very complicated problem. 

The problem cannot be solved without reference to the 
btoadcr piaurc of the whole supply of news to the world 
press. Here again the invention of wireless has entangled 
what might otherwise have been a simple issue. In 
addition to word-of-mouth broadcasts, each of the official 


agencies of the Axis Powers transmits by radio regular 
bulletins of news in morse. These being subsidised, and 
no charge Ircing made for transmission, apart from the 
reception fee charged by various Administrations, they are 
avaiialrlc for ]>ulilicatit)n in newspapers either gratis or 
or [ta)'maif of a very small subscription. To a certain 
cxiaif a comparable scrc-icc is British Official Wireless 
It dr<» not prctcnrl. however, to be a general news agency 
wrs icc. It IS a shon daily bulletin of news issued from 
Ires, IX-partmcnt of the Foreign Office. It consists 

Zrf l intcipretation of the 

P ' i«. ntus. Its character is determined by the need 

oprrscrscthclcgirima.crigh*sr.fRcutcrsandtheDomm^^ 

- s gcnc.es as commercial concem.s, which woulSTave 
a serious i>rj( V;mcr it fli/ir c „ . havc 

competition with ilum in otferjinr «^tefed into 

.^rvtce to then custCZ * 

r t"'" 

<S»tpm™, i„ p,„, „f “P ™h suitable 

the price at which these s,. “'i ^ ^ respect of 

papers they tbid it hard to comr^r 

transmission .,f the totalil^-^ subsidised 

»an>c twssages. the rosr of with the 

»«Mhan the cost (.f transmission bTobr 

7}o w cable. News agencies 
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of die Axis Powen, bolstered b7 subsidies, take advantage 
of ^ oooqMxative cheapne^ of xadkHselegtaphy' for 
molt^le addresses, while Reuters, although it avaiUs itself 
so &r as it can of the radio muldple-add^s system, has 
to pay the charges itself and is therefore at a disadvantage 
in price competition with subsidised rivals. 

A reduction of the wireless rates for multiple-destination 
press messages, to a level enabling the British news agencies 
to compete on fair-and-square terms with their foreign 
rivals in this field, appears as the obvious answer to the 
difficulty. The objection can be made, however, that it 
would unduly undercut cable transmission. It is true 
that the multiple-address system of radio transmission, 
under the international regulations by which it was con¬ 
stituted, is subject to limitations that do not apply to cable 
transmissions. Nevertheless it is arguable that the multiple- 
address system tends to divert traffic from cables, and 
thus to affijct the revenues of Cable and Wireless. 

Since it is indeed a matter of national policy to secure 
wider dissemination of British news, any necessary com¬ 
pensation to Cable and Wireless in this connection might 
reasonably be made a national charge. 'Possibly, the 
reception of multiple-address radio news from Great 
Britain could be entrusted in certain countries to Cable 
and Wireless, and the difference between the latter's 
legitimate charges for reception and the rates desirable in 
the national interest could determine the amount of sub¬ 
vention required. But whatever arrangement be made the 
essence of the proposal is that, while Reuters and the 
Dominion news agencies should be left entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the government, they should be enabled to 
give a much wider and cheaper service of news. This 
might be achieved, it is suggested, through the reduction 
to a suitable level of the emission charges of the govern¬ 
ment radio- emitting stations, combined with a grant of 
fin a nc ial assistance to Cable and Wireless in compensation 
for their making suitably low reception charges in countries 
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where thi* is feasible. Cable and Wireless might also be 
asked, in return, to make a further reduction in charges 
for other forms of press messages. 

Under the scheme thus outlined, extended broadcasting 
by the B.B.C. and extended provision of news through the 
multiple-address wireless would be mutually comple- 
mentaiy, Newspaper interests would not be disturbed. 
There would be no reason why the broadcasting authorities 
.•>hould encroach on their domain. The task of the broad¬ 
caster would be to reach the car. The task of the news 
agency and newspaper w.>uld be to reach the eye. Ex- 
jKrience has proved that these two forms of approach 
can be made complementary and co-operative rather than 
competitive and hostile. News to the ear increases the 
appetite ftjr news to the eye, which can be far mote com¬ 
plete and reasoned than word-of-mouth bulletins. 

’ITic annual c«»st to the Treasury of the proposed scheme 
would prolrably be rather less thm the upkeep of a single 
t ruiscr; but tl)c return in ultimate defensive value would 
Ik (jut of all proportion. 
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I. New Loyalties for Old 

T he pu£F of propaganda and the cut of criticism, 
which during the past few months have played upon 
the project of international union, have combined to expose 
the basic problems to which that project gives rise. They 
arc not problems of constitutional detail, nor of economic 
adjustment. The basic problems are rather social and 
spiritual, problems in the relations of men to their fellow 
men. Political institutions must be founded not only on 
the interests, but also on the sentiments of those concerned 
in them, and it is no use planning the architecture of federal 
union until we can feel sure that the foundations of common 
interest and common sentiment ate strong enough to bear it. 

This is what The Round Table wrote, a few years ago, 
concerning the impact of economic change on the structure 
of federal States: 

Politial systems arc a complex of rights and duties, resting 
ultimately on the q^uestion, to whom, or to what authority, docs 
the citizen owe allegiance. ... Is it the federation or the 
constituent state ? It the answer is the federal government, as 
for the vast majority it must be, then an integrauon of powers, 
designed to meet the necessities of economic circumstances, 
accords with the underlying realities, by whatever process it may 
be secured. If the answer is the constituent state, then such an 
integration merely lays in store a fresh and still more dangerous 
conflict.* 

If it is necessary to ask such questions about loyalties 
within established federal states, how much more necessary 
is it to ask them about the basis of allegiance for a federation 
of what are now sovereign nations ? 

* The Round Table, No. loi, December 19JJ, p. 114- 
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In iDwfcm politica! affaire there ate two contrasting 
trends, the one towards integration, the other fissiparous. 
On the one hand, the nineteenth-century spread of the 
Pax Btitannica; on the other, the twentieth-century change 
from British Empire to British Commonwealth of inde¬ 
pendent nations, each entitled to its own sovereign decision 
on the least and the greatest matters. Within a single 
generation, the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
on tlic one hand, and on the other the rise of German hege¬ 
mony in eastern T'.uropc. involving the disappearance of 
two sovereign States and the virtual subjection of two or 
three f)thcrs. On the one hand, the reduction of Turkey 
from a vast empire of many lands to a single national 
kernel: on the frthcr, the growth of a cotpmon sentiment 
of the whole Arab world from the Atlantic to the Persian 
tiulf. 


Hicsc two contrasting trends correspond to two sets of 
social needs. The development of transport and com¬ 
munications. the economic integration of the world, have 
niadc it imperative to build politically upon an ever wider 
basis of common material interest. Education and travel 
have broatlcncd the knowledge of ordinary men and with 
» Jl'cir sense of citizenship. The advance of military 
trchnuiuc, furtliermorc, lus made more disastrous than ever 
the outcome of national divisions, and has made that 
disastrous outcome known to every home. 

ct tlic very movement towards integration, which these 

The iLgL 

kconics fl of organisation, the smaller 

r’. ^ * njinonty’s influence hkelv to be 

Britain, for instance F-'^t u ia Great 

"“jofity, whereas in ^ 4 ^Bshmen arc in a substantial 
^’cre possible) they 

and this without ^ ® fractional minority, 

>«hout rehevmg but indeed intensifying the 



mm ijoyalhes old 

oiDOijqr •(«»» Scotsmen, Wdshnim axul Irishmen, 
trim tkeuijr have that status in Gitnt Britain. It is the 
same trith eccmonuc, teligious or social as trith national 
gtot^: riie extension of the whole diminishes the lehuive 
in^ftance of the sevecal parts. By such an extension, 
existing minorities may indeed be nmtged into majorities 
(as, for instance, the Catholic minority in Ulster would 
become part of the religious majority if Ireland were 
reunited), but in each such case, as a necessary corollary, 
an existing majority becomes a minority. On the whole, 
the process of enlarging political units is bound to create 
new minorities and to reduce those that already ^st. 
There may come a stage in the process when the sentiment 
or interest (or a combination of both) of the citizens as 
members of minorities begins to outweigh their sentiment 
or interest as members of the larger group. At that stage, 
the Hssiparous tendency enters into active conflict with the 
need for integration. 

It is more often sentiment than material interest that 
makes citizens minority-conscious, for men cannot live by 
bread alone. One of the perils of wide political units is 
that they arc liable to neglect or even suppress the sentimental 
and traditional impulses of their minorities. The Union 
of South Africa is a case in point. The Union was brought 
about through sheer material need : economic and political 
catastrophe was the certain result of leaving four such 
neighbouring countries, having so many common problems, 
without any common means of government. The Union 
has flourished for close on thirty years because it brought 
into being a sense of South African citizenship, which could 
offset the forces of particularism. The British majority 
in Natal became a British minority in the Union, but at the 
same time it became part of the South African nation. The 
wider sense of citizenship was able to transcend the minority 
motive because neither the special economic interests nor 
the peculiar sentimental symbols of the minority were 
grossly interfered with by the majority; and it will continue 
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io the fiituie under the same proviso. But latterly there 
have been signs of grave and growing offence on this score, 
and if once the British minority, as a whole, is driven to 
think of itself as a minority first and South African 
afterwards the foundations of the Union will have been 
shaken. 


II. The Basic Character of Union 


A ll this pcjints obvious lessons for the study of the 
project of international union. When such a project 
takes practical shape, it must fulfil three conditions. First, 
while providing amply for the pooling of common interests, 
its constitution and administration must give sufficient rein 
to the interests of minorities, which would be multiplied 
in number or reduced in relative weight by its coming 
into being. Secondly, while building up a symbolism and 
a pattern of sentimental loyalties of its own, it must not 
oppress nor even offend the symbolism and loyalties of its 
constituent communities—a consideration of vital impor¬ 
tance in regard, for instance, to the place of monarchies and 
republics in t Ik greater union. These two conditions point, 

It may Ik noted, to a loose rather than a close federation, at 
lca.st until experience had tightened its bonds. It would 
be, m effect a union for certain purposes only—all-important 
purposes, hut few in number compared with the whole 
range of public affairs. 


borne people have argued that it is a cjuestion of all-6r- 
n >tbmg. that sovereignty must be either kept by the nation 
resigned to the union, as if it were an indivisible quaUty 
L s ST mistake. Sovereignty may 

ttcln be P‘'P««ions, as it is, for instance, be- 

t^^ccn the Australian Commonwealth and states.* Even a 

«>ciu nu\An m»'i"erTufihin lu snhf ^ r’ 

... The the Common- 

lie disnnct that one tan sue thr ^ State 

*l-'« even ijtamM its will in !„« on contract, but 
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customs union tq>tesents ft pftitiftl pooling of soveteigntf, 
if there is a common authority, responsible to the public, 
for smling the rates of customs. The contrast between 
the union system and the league or treaty system of inter¬ 
national collaboration, which leaves sovereignty intact, 
docs not lie in the completeness of the sovereignty that is 
resigned by the collaborators. Nor does it Ue in the 
nature of the instrument whereby it is resigned—constitu¬ 
tion or mere pact—since all constitutions arc, to begin with, 
pacts among the parties to them. It lies in the nature of 
the body that exercises the transferred powers. It must 
not be a delegate assembly of the parties, but in effect a 
government and parliament of the people. An inter¬ 
national organisation, provided it satisfies this test, is none 
the less a form of federal union for having only a limited 
field of powers. 

Yet, however limited its jurisdiction, any form of federal 
union must fulfil the third condition that has been taught 
us by experience of existing political institutions. It 
must be so grounded in the conunon interest and common 
outlook of its constituent peoples that it commands suffi¬ 
cient loyalty of its own to transcend minority motives 
within its own field of powers. That field must embrace, 
as a minimum, foreign policy and defence and the financial 
means of providing for them. These are matters where 
national sentiment is tremendously strong, and the appeal 
of the federal union must therefore be still stronger in order 
to overcome it. This essential, pre-requisite condition of 
any form of federal union between nations impels us to 
examine with the utmost care the bases of sentiment and 
interest on which such a union could alone be based. 

It must be clcax-, first, that the determining interest behind 
the advance towards union is political and not economic. 
True enough, economic nationalism, which union is designed 
to overcome, has intensified trade depression and hindered 
trade revival in the world at large. But the enlargement of 
the boundaries of government is no guarantee of economic 
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•ability. The possession of a huge and, in a high degree, 
seif-soStdog territory did not save the United States from 
•uffering far deeper depression than many smaller and less 
favoured countries. Indeed it is arguable that, in the present 
state of progress in the public control of economic aber¬ 
rations, a great area, reckoning by wealth and numbers of 
population, is liable to a more violent sequence of booms 
and slumps than a smaller one. Certainly the gap between 
tfic two ends of the economic scale tends to be wider in the 
larger community; and economic minorities tend to be 
more mercilessly submerged. No: if the economic 
motive alone were at work, the project of union would be 
neither more nor less essential to the survival of civilisa¬ 
tion than universal free trade. 


The dominant impulse is politial: it is the threatened 
breakdown of western civilisation through war. The fearful 
urgency and weight of this motive for union have un- 
dou[)tcdly made men think of it as practical who in less 
perilous times would have dismissed it as a visionary’s 
dream. I hat is to the project’s advantage, 
but the character of the impulse behind it has also done 
the project a disservice by makbg people conceive it as a 
means of deterring aggression rather than a means of 
establishing world order. Consciously or unconsciously, 
ni^any of „s advocates think of it as designed rather to 
viaon'members, ot even to assure them 

fouruLi r ■ destroy the very 

o lar .ns of mternational war. Even Mr. Clarence 

I Ion m Union Now 

ti a S’" "" keep the idea of inter- 

rrnrlul 1 of this 

his scV-profilimcr comparison with some of 
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THE FEOBLEM of membership 

i^iltodoftheLeigneofNatkiositsdf. And Hen Hitler 
is {on ss tight as was Monsintr Poincat^ ox Loxd Cedi in 
bdievixig that if there is an overwhelming “ unbalance of 
power” there is no war—^while the “unbalance” lasts. 
It never lasts long. Balance and unbalance of power alike 
ate by-pioducts of unmitigated national soveirignty. The 
aim of union is not to translate power-politics into a form 
comfortable to ourselves but to do away with physical force 
between nations to the same extent as it has abolished 
within national affairs. 


in. The Problem of Membership 

T he aspcrt of federal union on which judgment is 
most likely to be distorted by such misconceptions of 
the philosophy behind it is that of its membership. If the 
objective is consciously or subconsdously held to be the 
overcoming of the Powers of the Triangle, who now 
threaten world peace with their aggressive policies, it is 
natural to seek some formula of membersiiip that will 
exdudc them white including a sufficient number of other 
countries to present an irresistible front to the triangular 
combine. The formula is not, of course, difficult to find : 
it is democracy. This is indeed a highly important and 
relevant test of membership. The federation itself would 
be a democracy, and only those peoples could take part in 
it who accept the principle of the government of men by 
themselves, that is to say, rule by elective majority whose 
responsibility it is to care also for the rights of minorities. 
As The Round Table remarked in this same connection, 
however, in a previous issue,* 

the test of democracy ... is not the universal franchise or any 
particular set of eleedve institutions, but the question whether 
there esdsts freedom of utterance, equality of all before the law, 
and some means of letting the popular will, freely expressed, 
control the national policy. 

* No. 115, June 1939, p. 483, 
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The appUcation of a strict democratic fotmola to the list 
of cotifltries as they stand to-day leads to certain con¬ 
clusions, which Mf. Stteit himself has adopted, concerning 
the initul membership of an international federation. 
What different approach can be made, consistent with the 
principle that all participants in union must accept the 
fundamental doctrine of democracy ? 

Mr. Sfreit demands “ Union Now ”, but his real exhorta- 
tk>n is " VI'ork .Now for Union ”. He does not mean 
that it would 1)C wise or practicable for anyone to call 
trvmorrow a constitutional convention to set up a federal 
unifjn of nations. Therefore, ui working for union, and 
in examining how and in what form it might come into 
cxisfcntc, we arc entitled to hyp<nhccatc changes in the 
existing otder f>f things, capable of being brought about 
within the period of years or decades that even the most 
optimistic champkins of union realise must elapse before 
it could take constitutional shape. It is no less plausible 
to pre-suppf)sc a new mode of government in certain States 
which at present have laid democracy by than to pre-suppose, 
lor instance, that isolationist American opinion can be 
brought to the p<Jint of accepting union with half-a-dozen 
countries t.f “ war-crazy ” l .uropc, or tha' the French 
{wsantrv can k persuaded to endorse a scheme that would 
NerWork/* ’*’'^ produce of the 

I his line ot approach has the immcn.se advantage that it 
a Olds an olfensive air of exclusiveness which rrny produce 
an ccjual and opposite reaction during the perLd when 

IlduLro agitatio? rather than 

ps htital action. It saves union from being branded bv 

' r,Z'lTr of aS 

mi*h, ^n,c,p„c « 
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yoD diink(^k?”dianto say: ‘^Heicisapiojectmwhich 
ve and our friends, being good democracies, can alone 
paitic4>ate; indeed wt ate planning it largely in order to 
see that you do not get your way by force; but once it 
has come about, and is seen to be so strong that you would 
not dare defy it, then out of envy you could change your 
mode of government and we would consider whether we 
would not let you in ? ” 

The above argument is intended, not to show positively 
that Germany or any other non-dcmocratic country ought 
to be included in the list of potential members of union, 
but merely to clear the ground for a fair and unprejudiced 
study of the possible membership of union, in terms not of 
present disqualifications that make it seem impossible, for 
they are legion, but of permanent qualifications that may 
make it possible in the end. 


IV. Pros and Cons 

T he two contrasted themes concerning potential 
membership are ideological on the one hand and geo¬ 
graphical or cultural on the other. There is much to be 
said for each. The ideological approach led Mr. Streit to 
propose a union consisting of sixteen democracies: the 
United States, the self-governing nations of the British 
Commonwealth, France and eight smaller democracies of 
Europe. The geographical and cultural approach led 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi—^whose ideas have experienced 
a popular revival under this new stimulus—to propose a 
series of unions, each based on continental solidarity. It 
will be well to consider these two proposals on their merits 
as contrasting possible bases for international federal union. 
From the point of view of Great Britain, they present 
themselves as a choice between participation in an oceanic 
union and participation in a United States of Europe. 

The major merits of the former concept are fourfold. 
In the first place, it would unite a group of peoples having 
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kMigeKpcrienceofpatlumeotarydemcxjacy,<rftfaerespon«i» 
Ic^Utia of fteedom, and of tespcct for minorities, in tte 
second place, it would link constitutionally couotdes that 
ate aite^y closely linked economically and ideologically, 
through tbdr situation on the world's oceans. Cont^uity 
by land is not the only kind of bond that geography pro¬ 
vides : the sea joins as well as separates, and in che apness 
and case of ttansp(Jtt France, for example, is much closer 
to the United States than she is to Rumania, Their situa¬ 
tion on the oceans—Switzerland excepted—has also given 
to the members of Mr. Strait's projected union a common 
ouil<K)k on world affairs, free of the myopia and claustto- 
phtibia that sometimes afflict continental peoples. In the 
third place, rtccanic union would enable the greatest of all 
existing international institutions, the British Common¬ 
wealth ui Nations, to remain intact, within a wider federa¬ 
tion, It would relieve rather than accentuate the present 
lontlift of motives in United Kingdom policy, the conflict 
iHrtwccn rcsp<msibilitics to l-^urope and responsibiUties to 
tfic (.ommonwcalth. Finally, the oceanic union, being 
‘■on tincd to no single continent, would be capable of solving 
wiilun itsclt, as indeed the British Commonwealth is capable 
<>{■ solving witlnn itself on a smaller scale, the vital and 
growing problems of relations between continents and 
™c,-.r,„v,dcd. ,h,. is to say. Mi. Stteit's pnojta 

loltil the lusit dettKarratic condition, to enter the union 
on bH t=,n,s uith othei mentbers. - 

<>n all these p.,ims the alternative pioiect of Eutonean 
“ '"“■''"’"‘“n federation and tAei 

zizfiritfeTdid 

•ome oi whirl, ate the incrsf'of df””' B°TOnment. 
it lavs tvaria.., reverse oi dcmocrauc. Secondly 
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and social orbit of the United ^ economic 

Runtania is not. The 

tic most that can be said is that thcic 
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«e ticgim of ecoooi&k coooection, jtist as tfwte ate degBces 
af democni^otdicttnttshlp; aaddiatxi^aniedatttti^ioie 
a conttocot like Baaxjpc i« doselj knit in economic and 
social iotetCDutse— Gteat Britain, for examfde, having 
intimate xdations vitii the Scandinavian countties, the7 
vritih Gennany, and Germany with the Danubian basin. 
A chain is no less strong because its tetminal links do not 
touch each other. 

Thirdly, the continental concept of union would present 
the United Kingdom, and Ireland also, with a very difficult 
choice between their European and their eacta-European 
ties. It might mean the virtual dissolution of the British 
Qjtnmonwealth, leaving it as scarcely more than an informal 
means of technical and administrative co-operation between 
certain special members of ditierent continental groups. 
Supporters of the project could argue, of course, that this 
sacrifice would be worth while, in compensation for the 
great advantages implied in European unity; or that the 
importance of the British Conunonwcalth would actually 
be enhanced, because it would become the main bridge 
between the several continental units. 

A purely continental union, fourthly, would have no 
chance of providing, within its own boundaries, a solution 
of those inter-racial problems which threaten to become 
more difficult and dangerous than mere international 
problems within the next few generations. That would 
have to remain a task for a second stage, when the relations 
between the several continental federations themselves were 
reorganised on a new footing. 

On the other hand, two arguments of great weight can 
be advanced in favour of the continental basis of union. 
In Europe, if it could ever be brought about, it would 
solve automatically and permanently the problems that 
threaten to set the whole world ablaze with war, 
problems of fttmtiers and Lehettsratm, problems of tabid 
and excessive nationalism. These troubles the project 
of oceanic union, unless and until it led to something wider, 
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vroald aot abolish bat would oalyhold in check by cteatwg 
an ‘'unbalance of power”. It would be an enocmous 
cofribiiudon of the undoubted “ Haves ” against the self- 
styled “ Have-Nots The lesson of “ unbalance ” in the 
past is that sooner or later it inevitably turns into a balance 
of power, because the dominant side lacks resolution to 
retain its advantage, while the subordinate side imposes 
stern sacrifices on itself in order to throw off its inferiority. 
The continental form of union is capable, in theory, of 
abolishing for ever both balance and unbalance of power 
within each continent. The second great argument for 
that form is its cultural h iJs. There is a unity of European 
(■iiilisation which it will take more than an interlude of 
National-Socialist barbarism to destroy. This unity is 
ilccply grounded in history and religion, and even some of 
the apostles of aggression draw inspiration from the 
ctmeept of a liuropc re-united under a Pax Romana or a 
1 loly CJcrman limpirc. Democratic policy is indeed handi¬ 
capped to-day by its comparative lack of the unifying 
motive in Its approach to the problem of European order 
(crtainly it would be unwise to base a permanent organisa¬ 
tion of human .society on a division in Europe resulting from 

N,.,k Ihcsc a,„umcms, ta one cause or the other, is 
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AMERICA AND THE WORLD 
CRISIS 


I. The Neutrality Law 

W HAT will the United States do if a war crisis develops 
in Europe in the near future ? What will it do if 
war itself breaks out ? Answers to these questions can be 
given in general terms. 

First, in the event of a threat of war. President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Hull will use every diplomatic device they 
and their ingenious advisers can contrive to prevent its 
actual outbreak. Dramatic or traditional, big or little, 
they will exhaust every possible effort to tell the dictators 
that the power of the United States will be to some degree 
opposed to them in the event of war, and to some degree in ■ 
support of efforts to work out their problems by peaceful 
adjustment. 

Second, if war is actually precipitated, President Roose¬ 
velt will call a special session of Congress (he might do it 
during the crisis period, as another preventive measure) 
and will seek the practically guaranteed repeal of the arms 
embargo clause in the Neutrality Aa. The full economic, 
industrial, agricultural resources of the United States would 
then be at the disposal of Great Britain and France, though 
perhaps on a “ cash and carry ” basis. In particular, the 
United States would be watching Asia. How, when, or 
whether the United States would actually be drawn into the 
conflict is, naturally, a question that cannot be answered, 
but if one is estimating the probabilities they ate that the 
history of 1914-17 would be foreshortened and repeated. 
The American people have two dominant feelings 
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toward the worid situation today: they want to stay out of 
war, and they do not like the dictators. They are emotba- 
ally unneuttal, far more so than in 1914. But they also 
arc against sending an expeditionary force abroad. There¬ 
fore the precise pattern of participation might be very 
different from that of 1917, but it might be none the less 
cffcaivc. One stresses, again, the American desire to 
stay out of war. It is the most deeply rooted of this whole 
mixture of sometimes conflicting emotions. But realiza¬ 
tion is growing that the best way to stay out of war is to 
cooperate to prevent war’s outbreak. However, in this 
co-fipcration, Congress .crtainly and the people in lesser 
degree are against giving President Roosevelt any new 
discretionary authority. Jt is all right for him to continue 
to exercise tfie wide range of power already granted the 
Ivxecutivc in foreign affairs. But he must not ask for any 
new validations from Congress until a greater crisis has 
aaualiy changed present conditions. 

Tlicsc conclusions were all well illustrated in the events 
of recent weeks, First, the Senate refused to repeal the 
arm.s embargo. This decision was a result of many cir- 
cumunccs. The drive for a new neutrality law was dc- 
pbruhty nnsm,inaged by the Administration. It became 
ol«curcd .n the party battles of Mr. Roosevelt’s declining 
pol tuai months. It resulted in part from meaningless 
par umentary blundc-rmg. A dozen different minor “ ifs » 

kind of check-and-baiancc bv def^rrin ^ under a 
until a ^ octerrmg action on neuttalitv 

“cnlofc .w'imt! poUtiad 

bcitet il™ K\x, » point 

ttwny “ifs” that Swung^c bal^r 
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ISHE NEUmALTTY LAW 
«Emt etBiMtgp. One of tibcm wu the hct tihat the fi^t in 
the Hoine of iLqpzesentativea, because of the cule of senk^ty 
in oommittee service, was in ^ hands of Representative 
Sol Blooni, a New York Congresstnan. Representative 
Bloom is an a&ble man, bursting with toctgy, but par¬ 
ticularly unpopular with many Southern and somewhat 
race-prejudi^ members of the House. The rule of 
seniority has now advanced him to the chairmanship of the 
House Foreign ARairs Committee. Had almost any other 
Democrat bera in the post, the revisiom of the neutrality 
Act might well have gone through Congress. 

Now, how did Sol Bloom get on this important com¬ 
mittee, anyway ? Many years ago, during his first session 
of Congress, Representative Bloom and his wife and 
daughter, who enjoy diplomatic society, were very anxious 
to secure his appointment to the committee. And it 
happened that the appointment lay in the hands of Vice- 
President Gamer, then minority leader of the House. 
Representative Bloom asked Mr. Gamer for the job, and 
was ruthlessly turned down. He looked around for a 
subtler approach. It turned out that a sage and seasoned 
Texas newspaperman, a great friend of Gamer's, was also 
under obligation to Bloom. The newspaperman, among 
other things, was Washington correspondent for the New 
York Morning Telegraphy a racing sheet, and Representative 
Bloom as a New York Congressman had been very helpful 
to him. So the Blooms invited the Texas journalist 
to dinner, and in the course of the meal asked him if he 
would prevail upon his even closer friend and feUow- 
Texan, Mr. Gamer, to secure the appointment. 

The newspaperman went to Mr. Gamer and asked him 
to make the appointment. “ I won't do any such a damn- 
fool thing 1 ” said the forthright Texan. “ Oh, do it as a 
favor to me,” said the journalist; “ I never asked you for 
anything before. 'This fellow Bloom is only here for one 
term, he’ll never be re-elected, he’ll never get to be chair¬ 
man and we Democrats arc in the minority, anyway.” 
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“That's all right,” tetorted Mr. Gamer; “we’ll be in 
offkc some day, and that fcUow is going to get reflected 
just as long as he keeps on good terms with Tammany, 
and he’ll be chairman of that committee, you mark my 
words I" But as a favor Mr. Gamer made the appoint¬ 
ment, and it turned out that Sol Bloom’s chairmanship of 
the committee was one of the palpable “ ifs ” that defeated 
the neutrality Bill revision, with resultant eflFects on the 
I'uropcan situation and, perhaps, on world peace. 

This story illustrates the many unpredirtable, illogical 
things in American politi'-s. It shows how the checks-and- 
lialanccs system really works. It indicates the dead- 
Itand rigidity of the seniority system, by which members of 
Congress Ixcomc and remain chairmen of important, even 
crucial, committees quite without regard to their abilities. 
Anil it probably will convey to foreign readers another reason 
'A hy they futd it hard to understand American politics ! 

'J'o round out an unconscionably long story, the result of 
the neutrality Bill reversal was temporarily to check and 
rcitukc ['resident kooscvcli’s foreign policy. But the check 
was true only with great reservations. The actual situation 
remains this; for any period prior to the actual outbreak 
o\ war. there are jto legislative hindrances on President 
iKiscve^t m 1 ms conduct of foreign affairs. The neutrality 
rcu eiir I ^tate of war is 

1 and Democratic Senators who voted to shelve 

mnro/t?r ^ 

ncu,rali(v Lve i Therefore the 
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as a ten]{>oi:aiy and a psychological victory only. And 
even the temporary and psychological gains soon came to 
be cut down. For the S^tc did not have the support of 
any representative part of the press, and there were many 
in^cations that large parts of public opinion sympathized 
with the President. The recalcitrant Senators were scolded 
roundly. And the Senators themselves sought speedily to 
acquit themselves of sympathy with the dictatorships. 
One of them said that in the event of war he would favor 
not only a lifting of the arms embargo but also the supply 
by the United States—he did not specify on what terms—of 
aircraft and whatever other materials might be needed to 
Great Britain and France. 


II. Action Towards Asia 

A nd then the balance was redressed still further. Two 
Bills had been pending in the Senate to apply a sweep¬ 
ing embargo upon all exports to Japan, ending the so<allcd 
American alliance with Japanese aggression. Either Bill 
would have required prior denunciation of our 1911 trade 
treaty with Japan. Senator Vandenberg, one of the 
Republicans who voted against action on the neutrality law, 
introduced a resolution to denounce this treaty and call 
together the signatories of the Nine-Power pact to consider 
concerted measures against Japan. President Roosevelt 
and the State Department, not willing to let a Republican 
get ahead of them, speedily and dramatically gave notice of 
termination of the 1911 treaty. They did not even let 
Downing Street know ahead of time. 

This action should be taken as a far stronger warning 
notice to the dictatorships than would have been the repeal 
of the arms embargo. Japanese public opinion, according 
to the best observers, had been clinging to the hope that 
the United States might still be conciliated, and Japanese 
official policy had drawn a strict line of distinction between 
the American sheep and the British goat. The American 
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action on the 1911 treaty sbcnild have ended this anonudoos 
attnation. Indeed, a few days thereafter the Tokyo crowds 
were demonstrating in front of the American Embassy just 
as they had previously paraded before the British Eml^sy. 

The important fact is that our treaty denunciation was 
hailed with virtually unanimous approval in the United 
States. It was a purely executive act, taken without the 
slightest consultation of Congress, but it was entirely 
within the President’s prerogative, and the Senate beamed 
approvingly. Republicans and anti-Roosevelt Democrats 
agreed that “ this was iust the sort of thing wc ought to 
do! " In part this approval was a shamefaced reaction 
from the prior refusal to act on neutrality. It gave Senators 
a chance to approve the line of action which they had just 
hl(Kkcd but in which they really believed. In part, too, 
it was an illustration of the greater freedom American 
public opitiion gives to its Executive in regard to Asia than 
in regard to buropc. There is virtually no limit to fishing 
m troubled Oriental waters; in Europe—where other 
nafiotjs arc in tlic front line—it is taboo. The situation 
IS as illogical as many American political emotions. And, 
hnally, approval of the treaty action followed an intensive 
rampajgn uhich churches, foreign affairs societies, and 
f’t acc /groups ” in general have been conducting for some 
ime If! support of an embargo on exports to Japan. 
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tm>-edgai Amexican cmbaxgo have a setkras effect on 
Ji^tan iod pttpaxe the way fot an ultimate xeadjtistment in 
Asia? 

It was one of ffie unfottonate accidents of diplomacy 
that the coffd>mation of domestic circumstances which pre¬ 
cipitated the deaonciation of the 1911 treaty did not take 
place a week earlier, thus preceding and perhaps stiffening 
the Tientsin formula. But the fact simply is that President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull were fat from being ready to 
act a week earlier, and the apparent weakening of the 
British attitude was an important reason for the stiffening 
of the American. It is definitely hoped that our action will 
take some of the pressure off Great Britain in China, at 
least in the long run, and thus be indirectly helpful in 
Europe. The news cables from London carried numerous 
dispatches recording British disappointment and irritation 
at not having been forewarned of our action, and a British 
diplomat in Tokyo was quoted as saying; “ I wish to 

heaven it had come a week sooner It is important to 
record that President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull were 
not trying to startle the British. They were trying to be 
helpful, and they acted quickly because they thought speed 
and surprise were of the essence of the matter. 

If an American embargo on Japan is ultimately applied, 
its practical effects may be substantial, though not neces¬ 
sarily enough to end the war in China. With the European 
armament industries working at capacity for home con¬ 
sumption, Japan can get her supplies only from the United 
States. The better part of her efficient, high-power arma¬ 
ment-producing equipment was obtained here, and she 
has ordered much machinery to supplement it. The 
precise machine-tool, steel-fabricating and auto-manu¬ 
facturing specifications required to dovetail with her latest 
plants cannot be obtained elsewhere, and it is not feasible 
to scrap existing plant and rebuild on a British or German 
basis. Moreover, Japan has been obtairung virtually all 
of her essential scrap-iron from the United States —we are 
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oolT world of nwly-^J “f 

it”.!::;— ^ " -"-t 

ictn pllridc rubaimrcr roough fcr *0 scrap and 
oU that stir boys alioos entirely from the 

On the other side. American purchases of ^ 

now provide over 6o per cent, of her dollar trade Wances. 
The American Government could cut this off imder the 
countervailing duty system. The 

cripple japan’s purchasing power, but the blow might not 
be fatal if japan at the same time augmented her resources 
Ijy several hundreds of millions of dollars by acquirmg 
deposits in the foreign settlements of Shanghai and Tientsin. 
However, japan’s gold stock is low, her depmdcnce on 
ffircign supplies is critical. Hence the American saiK- 
tions ” would lie a blow of the first magnitude. At the 
same time, of course. American armament construction 
pf«Kccd,s swiftly, and the fleet continues to be concentrated 
in the Pacific. The Senate has just ratified a new treaty with 
Panama, somewhat increasing protection of the canal, 
whicii is Wing further safeguarded by construction of another 
complete set of locks. In short, there arc plenty of reasons 
for atisicty at Tokyo. Thus is the United States doing her 
bit, taking care of her assignment, in the informal and 
unotlk’ial alliance of the democracies. 


III. PaRTT PoUTlCS .AND Tltli PRI.SJDKNT 

S HOULD matters become worse in Kurope, the same 
w»rt of policies would of aiursc continue. Whatever 
President RtKiscvclt’s domestic ditficultics, he can count 
on rising at least a little way above them when he operates 
with sure touch in the foreign field. -Mready the long and 
murky shadows of .American party politics arc arising to 
confuse the outward aspects of foreign policy. But the 
rest of the world need not be dismayed. A great many 
strange sounds and sights will emanate from the United 
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States in the next fourteen months, but they probably vill 
not ^er fundamentally the nation’s foreign policies. In 
short, the party struggles that have so damaged President 
Roosevelt’s domestic prestige need not necessarily block 
his foreign program. 

He is certainly taking a hammering in domestic afiairs. 
The late unlamentcd session of Congress was completely 
rebellious. The Republicans, augmented in last Novem¬ 
ber’s electoral victories tmtil they amotmted to about one- 
third of each House, have held to compact unity, and been 
joined by enough Democrats to make a working majority. 
The facts arc simple enough. An American President, a 
dominant and aggressive political leader, approaches the 
end of his second term. There is something of a political 
reaction against his Administration, and a crucial contest 
has begtm over his succession. The shadow of the third 
term has hungover this session of Congress. One issue alone 
has dominated, even when foreign affairs were concerned. 
It is pro-Roosevelt or anti-Roosevelt, now and in the future. 

These terms mean many things to many people. To 
some, the donainant question is the President’s own 
aggrandizement of the presidential office, with all it implies. 
Passionate opposition to Mr. Roosevelt personally has 
waxed high, just as it has against all strong American 
Executives who claimed to represent “ the masses ” 
against “ the classes ”—Woodrow Wilson, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Lincoln, Jackson, Jefferson. Vituperative abuse, 
unlimited hatred, of “ that man in the White House ” is 
nothing new in American history. You can even find the 
same phrases recurring from Jefferson’s day to the present. 

Although it is significant that such opposition has been 
directed against Presidents who took a populist stand, and 
vested economic interest has often furnished the fuel for 
the attack, it would not be accurate to brush aside such 
hostility as purely selfish or emotional. The case against 
Mr. Roosevelt, which has resulted in his present legislative 
defeats, rests on many grounds. 
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Fiwt, theantkhitd-tcrai tradition is very sttong, andk 
u partkularif efective against an aggressive, heavy-willed, 
votaSTlLLtivc Uke Mr. Roosevelt. People are 
litnpW tired of so much rushing about in their nati^ 
^ment. The natural swing-back from a tireless, 
nervous, progressive Administration to a soothing, 
nujrc conservative Administration is de&utcly under 


^ond, the Administration has failed to bring about 
recovery. Unemployment is still very high, the farm 
problem is as acute as ever, millions of people have berame 
accustome*! to regular govctruncntal subsidies and will be 
hard to wean. The man in the street wonders whether the 
Atlministrat ion’s recipe is sound after all. Most of all, 
he is wt>rricd li)' the mounting federal debt. 

'Hurd, all sMirts of political coincidences and mishaps, 
ilown the past six years, add up to more enemies for the 
Administration in (iongress, mote votes in the opposition. 
Ami the opposition is cleverly and covertly led by Vice- 
President Gamer, a shrewd and silent plainsman best 
deserilied as the “ cactus Coolidge ”. 

I'lterc arc also, roughly, three great divisions in American 
public (»pinion. I'irst arc those wdio are against the New 
iXal and all its works, who want it stopped and do not 
care how far react ion and repeal go. Second arc those who 
accept nvist of the New' Deal’s rcfoims, do not want it 
nulUlicd, but want it to pause and calm down. Third ate 
tliosc who feel that our national problems are yet unsolved, 
that the New Deal has not gone far enough, and that 
it must press on into iiclds yet uncharted. 

Any two of these three groups, certainly, would hold 
majority power in the United States. The real test turns 
on the ultimate dcstiiution of the middle group. At 
pre^t, this decisive and preponderantly large fraction of 
national opinion leans away from Mr. Roosevelt. Joined 
with the out-and-out oppositionists, they have defeated 
much of Ids legislative program, and they could certainly 
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piemitlusRHaicmuaatkmott&^lec^io&xiextyeat. There 
ft peofound diange in the present situfttioa is teqoitei 
the Preskient is to secure the continuance of a zealou 
New Deal program after 1940. One uray would be t 
esdiew the third-term attempt and support a suitable heii 
apparent. But no zealous New Dealer is in sight wh 
could possibly be nominated or elected. The best th 
President could hope for would be a compromise candidatt 
And such an individual might tum out, just as Presidet 
Taft did for Theodore Roosevelt, to be a reactionary wh 
would nullify many progressive reforms. Another oftci 
discussed possibility is the effect of a European war on th 
situation. For a long time it has been generally speculate 
that in the event of a war the country would deman 
President Roosevelt’s ocperience in office. That conclusio 
can no longer safely be assumed. 

However, Mr. Roosevelt is unshaken in his belief thi 
“ the people ” are with him. Soon he is to cross th 
continent again, re-establishing his contact with the grc! 
voting masses. His task next year, however, will first t 
to secure a nomination from the Democratic wheel-hors 
politicians who make up the national convention. Th 
convention, apparendy, will be preceded by anoth< 
session of Congressional rebuffs to the President. If, i 
some way, he evokes man-in-the-street support betwee 
now and then, the Democratic politicians might con 
scurrying back to his camp. But hardly otherwise, j 
they remain recalcitrant, the President will have to choos 
between a desperate losing battle, the acceptance of 
morc-or-lcss satisfactory compromise candidate, and 
deliberate withdrawal into opposition on the likely assumj 
tion that the Republicans would defeat the rightwarc 
swinging Democrats and that he could come back as 
progressive-Dcmocradc candidate in 1944. Mr. Roosevc 
has maintained much philosophic poise during his late 
drubbings. He evidently assumes that he is right an 
Congress is wrong, that he can so demonstrate the fao 
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to the people, and that every additional victoiy by Congress 
» #0 much more ammunition for him against the guilty 
knot of dissident Democrats. He will probably tty to purge 
them from the party. But he faces a task of great magni¬ 
tude ; if he surmounts it his political laurels will turn fresh 
aisd green again, and they will be unequalled in American 
political history. 


IV. The Royal Visit 

N ()W to a much pleasanter subject. The visit of the 
King and Queen is nov nro months old, but its 
effects remain as an important factor operating upon Ameri¬ 
can public opinion toward the world problem today. Never 
has a ceremonial visit gone more satisfactorily, at least from 
the v.csvpoint of the visited. It must be recalled that when 
the royal couple came. British policy and in a sense Great 
Bfitatn trsclf were rather under a cloud in American eyes. 
Ihr alxhtation crisis had never been accurately understood 
licrc. and Mr. (.hambcrlam’s policies were the object of 
umcstraincd cn.icisni. The misunderstanding, of course 
.toed to. „ i„., Si. ,„h„ 

I'.friRn («I„T -n,.. c„mp„si,c pictare was one 

I he King and Queen almost completely reversed this 

jJ. Americans saw that thev should amen.J ^ 

ablaut the alxlication crisis; Vicwini' the ^ 

(Men. they realised what uns^n 
tnvolvcd in ,he British decision m i93r'The O 
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Queen urece so veiy human and gracious and thoughtful, 
so almgedier fiuthiul and appealing in their impersonation 
of the British nation, that people said: “ The good old 
British! They’re not down yet. Yes, sir, they’ve got a 
lot of good cpiiditics. You can depend on them. They’re 
still pretty solid 

Similarly, the peculiar kinship between the United States 
and Great Britain was symbolized and recognized during 
the visit. Few Americans were blind to the significance of 
King George’s wreath laid on George Washington’s tomb, 
and few failed to comment upon it. Nothing was overdone 
about the trip. The itinerary was appropriately short, 
although it was fearfully intensive for the guests, and the 
absence of all outw'ard propaganda efforts was entirely 
correct. All the same. Great Britain got more propaganda, 
more favorable publicity, spread over the United States 
than she has had since 1918. The importance of this 
simple factor is not to be overlooked. In sum, the royal 
visit may be said to have rehabilitated British character in 
American eyes. And that is no small achievement. 

With Congress adjourning, with President Roosevelt 
going off on a high-seas holiday, the nation is nevertheless 
ready for the next international crisis. Eyes are turned 
on Europe and on Asia. Clear and forthright policies 
on the part of Great Britain and France will be the surest 
way of obtaining American co-operation. Temporizing in 
further compromise wotild profoundly deject and dis¬ 
illusion the United States. The dictators will in part 
determine by their actions how strongly and unitedly the 
American people support a positive peace policy. But a far 
larger part of the determination rests with the democracies. 
Faced by clear issues, inspired by bold and brave policies 
in London and Paris, the American people are likely to go 
far in the defense of what they are beginning to realize is 
their civilization too. 

United States of America, 

August, 1939. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF AUSTRALIAN 
DEFENCE 


1 , The Objectives 


T llJ' objectives of Australia’s programme of national 
preparedness arc based, of course, on the univetsal 
character of nuxlcrn warfare. They arc also based on two 
special risks new to Australian policy—that the country 
in a future war will have to defend her own territory and 
p)pulation against direct attack, and that for a greater or 
less period her sea communications may be cut. To 
prq^are for such a situation calls for organisation and 
planning upon a sale hitherto unknown, cutting deeply 
across the ingrained social habit of the nation. The 
willingness of a people to accept such a sacrifice will depend 
largely on the keenness of its sense of the dangers that 
thtaten it. In Australia opinion has fluctuated markedly, 
in accordance with apparent changes in the international 
situation. I'ach fresh crisis abroad produces heightened 
apprehension, and a feeling of irritation and impatience at 
the slow processes of Governments that have to act by 
consent. ■' 


The Govcrntticnt h.is analysed into four phases the 
general programme of national preparedness: 


'ilt “‘I “f voluntan, 


lo Ihc ,,t,|cciv„ be added the iaeraaed self- 
wment. 11,a miportance of tfds objective was 



A MQSSTKY OF SUPPLY 


nn^plift^Med St die itE^wnal C(Mi£emice in 1937. It was 
Aimm laid down diat zesonxoea lot die maau&ctute 
iMiifiirin iig dionld be developed in difisient parts of the 
Kmpirtt, with a view to ledudng the existing d^iendenoe 
all parts of the Commonwealth on the munitions 
produced in the United Kingdom, and to avoiding the 
ovet-concenttation of resources in areas especially liable 
to attack. In particular, the provision for the manufacture 
of aircraft in Australia is a dxKct outcome of the discussions 
at the last Imperial Conference. The Minister for Defence 
has stated that as much as 8a pet cent, of the cost of the 
present defence programme, which is estimated at £3 a 
million in 1959-40, will be incurred within the Common¬ 
wealth. 

II. A Ministry of Supply 

T he burden of organising the nation’s effort along all 
these lines at once has proved in Australia, as in the 
United Kingdom, too great for the eidsting departmental 
structure—in Australia a single Department of Defence, 
controlling all the fighting services. A remedy has been 
sought in the establishment of a new Department of Supply 
and Development, which has been placed under the control 
of an experienced and energetic Minister. The new depart¬ 
ment assumes responsibility for the provision or supply of 
munitions (broadly defined); the manufacture or assembly 
of aircraft by the Commonwealth or by any of its instrumen¬ 
talities ; arrangements for the establishment or extension 
of industries for purposes of defence; and the acquisition, 
maintenance and disposal of stocks of goods in connection 
with defence. It is also charged with responsibility for the 
arrangement or co-ordination of surveys of Australian 
industrial capacity, and the preparation of plans to ensure 
the effective operation of Australian industry in time of war. 
Such plans may provide for the decentralisation of 
secondary industries, and particularly those relating to 
defence. Finally, the department is to be responsible for 
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the investigation and development of Australian sources 
of supply of goods which in the opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment arc necessary for the economic security of the 
f>>minonwealth in time of war: in particular, for the 
investigation and development of additional fuel resources. 

The Act establishing the department also imposes an 
obligation on all persons to disclose, if the Government 
thinks it desirable in the interests of defence, any informa¬ 
tion rccjuircd in relation to industrial, commercial or other 
undertakings, or with respect to any goods. The Opposi¬ 
tion repeatedly expressed the fear that in time of emergency 
the Government might by regulation introduce “ industrial 
conscription Ihc Government, as repeatedly, dis¬ 
claimed an> such intention, though failing to make plain 
the extent of the powers of industrial control that it 
contemplated. It did, however, accept a Labour amend¬ 
ment forbidding the making of any regulation that might 
deprive trade unionists of their industrial rights under 
( trtnmonwcalfh or state law or under an agreement with 
cntploycrs, or that might restrict the freedom of any 
employee to change his employment. The Government 
was not prepared to bring within this amendment its own 
employees, contending that their conditions of work 
would Ix' determined as hitherto by the Public Service 
Arbitrator, and that no specific provision for their pro¬ 
tection was necessary. 

l or tlic supply of munitions, the Government is relyiiig 
on a combination of government factories and private 
enterprise, and aims rather at t)rganising factories that can 
lx; luought into full production when requited than at the 
accumulation of huge stocks in advance. Existing govern¬ 
ment munition factories will be brought to their maximum 
output, hut additional government factories will be 
established only for making essential types of munitions 
that arc not obtainable from commercial industry as at 
present organised. In these additional factories the whole 
prtK^urc and technique of manufacture are to be recorded. 



A MINISTRY OF SUPPLY 


with a TKW to making spedficadons available to mdustiy 
inaaemetgcfKy. The Govenuneat has also made artange- 
meots for equippiog extensions to state ot private establish- 
n^nts, enabling skilled craftsmen to receive a training that 
wotild fit them to undertake the production of special 
types of munitions in an emergency. Some twenty of 
these " industrial annexes ” are in course of establishment; 
five in connection with state railway workshops and the 
rest in connection with selected private enterprises. The 
plant in the annexes will remain the property of the govern¬ 
ment, and its use will be subject to close government 
control. The idea is to allot a trial order to each annexe 
upon its completion, in order to test the equipment and 
personnel, and thereafter to close the annexe unless and 
until it is required in an emergency. 

The manuJfactute of fighting aircraft is to be one of the 
special concerns of the new department. The Govern¬ 
ment proposes to use existing industrial resources as 
fully as possible in the manufacture of parts (most of 
which, however, except chassis, will for the present have 
to be imported) and to confine its own activity to the 
establishment of assembly centres at Sydney and Melbourne. 
Airframe manufacture will be undertaken for the depart¬ 
ment mainly by the railway workshops in the states. A 
General Manager of Aircraft Construction has been 
appointed, to superintend the whole aircraft enterprise; 
the Government secured the services of Mr. H. W. Clapp, 
the chairman of the Victorian Railways Commissioners, a 
man of strong personality, great energy and wide experience 
in the handling of large organisations. 

A Principal Supply Officers’ committee is charged with 
the function of ascertaining the requirements of the services 
in wartime, of examining them in relation to the stocks 
and resources of the country, and of preparing plans for 
mobilising the resources of industry in the event of war. 
Associated with this committee, particularly in relation to 
the wider objectives, is an advisory panel on industrial 
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otguitatton, composed of leading indostdalists. An 
econmnic and luut^ committee is engaged on a review 
of the strength and weakness of the national economy 
for war. A standing committee on liquid fuels is examining 
the whole question of storage and is also to examine 
alternative sources of supply. The Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research is examining on a more general 
basis the problem of alternative sources of supply of raw 
maicriaU. There may also be mentioned a primary 
products committee, hitherto associated with the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce. 


'I'hc Minister of Defence has stated that for the supply 
of arms and ammunition, in complete form, government 
factories arc substantially the only agencies. But for the 
raw rmtcrial.s .nnd for many of the preparatory stages of 
manufacture, as well as for the many elements, beyond 
.ifn>s anrl ammunition, that go to make up munitions in 
the wide sense, the Government is dependent mainly on 
private cntcq^risc. 'Chis raises the perennial problem 
ot controlling the profits of munitions industries. 
.^uspu■|on of the (iovernmenCs sincerity and efficiency in 
cxcrciMug such control was the main feature of the 
Opposition's atuck on the Supply and Development Bill 
1 ven on ihc (.overnment side of the House, amendments 
sverc moved to h% a specific percentage of profit. These 
amendments were defeated, but the Government accepted 
an amcndnKnt removing any possible doubt that the 
awcitainmcnt ot costs and the control and limitation of 
prrffits in relation to the output of munitions arc a mandatory 
and primary function of the new department. The Optx)7 
iMon was unable to suggest any specific and certain method 
for limiting profits, short of the nationalisaron from 
start to tinisii of all produnion connected with munitions 
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tmder the scratmy o£ a Defence Contiacts Board. Work 
done in the nnmitions annexes, however, will be paid for 
on a ** cost plus ” basis, the manufacturer being allowed a 
profit four per cent, upon a cost from which, in view 
of the special conditions prevailing in the annexes, certain 
elements of ** overhead ” are excluded. 

III. Man-Power and Conscription 

T he next phase of the national organisation to be 
considered is “ the organisation of man-power and of 
women’s voluntary efforts ”. A voluntary register of the 
war-time services for which women are trained, or are now 
being trained, is already being compiled. A number of 
other special voluntary registers have also been opened, 
through various profession^ organisations, including those 
of doctors, dentists, physicists and chemists. The Govern¬ 
ment also proposed to compile a general register of men, 
likewise on a voluntary basis. Some months ago, how¬ 
ever, it was decided that in order to obtain a complete 
record the general register should be made compulsory,' 
and a National Registration Act has now been passed for 
the purpose, against bitter opposition by the Labour party. 
The Government’s proposes rested generally upon the 
desirability of ascertaining the resources in technically 
trained personnel available in the event of war. More 
specifically, they tested upon the existing provisions in 
the Defence Act that impose on all males between the ages 
of 18 and 6o a liability to be called up for military service 
in Australia in time of war. The Minister for Defence 
(Mr. Street) said: 

All this Bill sets out to do is to ensure that, if the time should 
ever unhappily arrive, the law of the land shall operate intelli¬ 
gently. . . . Should the defence forces ever be required to 
mohilise, they will require to increase greatly their peace numbers 
in all classes, and particularly in regard to men employed in 
many skilled occupations. At the same time, skilled men are 
necessary for the production of equipment and the output of 
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munitioni. Further, it is obvious that key men in industry 
must not be altoved to vacate their positions to enlist in the 
ddbKc forces; that would throw industry in general into 
dtffkaities, and affect the provision of supplies to tlu forces and 
the general life of the community. , , , A list of reserved occu- 
Mions is being compiled and will be published for informadon. 
Men trained in these particular occupations are limited in number 
and there would naturally be great demand for them in time of 
war. Individuals whose names and occupations appear on this 
list would Ise precluded from serving with the forces in an 
emergency, 


’I'hc Labour party declared itself last year in favour of a 
survey of man-power resources md when the Government 
announced its intention to compile a voluntary register 
the Uadet of the Opposition (Mr. Curtin) claimed that the 
suggestion had in fact come from him. The language 
he used did not appear to imply that his support depended 
on the voluntary' nature of the register as then proposed. 
However that may be, trade-union opposition to the later 
dcei,ston to take a compulsory register has liecn vigorously 
cxprcssctl, .uid the Opposition denounced the National 
Registration Hill as tncrcly the prelude to the re-introduction 
ol icinscriptioii. 


Lalxiur. itsell originally introduced a system of 
compulsory military training in time of peace, and imposed 
halxfity for compulsory military service in time of war 
thmtgh onlv lor home defence. But the conscription issue 
«ha, divided and broke the Labour party in i5i6 was a 
p oposa! to conscript men for service overseas, and by way 
. reaction Lalvmr swung away even from conscription in 

I-»bour 

crnnKm since ihc »-,r suspended compulsory militarv 
r imng m 19 , 0 . In Tasmania, indeed, under th7vigorouI 



MAN-POWER AND CONSCRIPTION 


Australian public life of a leader widi great force of 
character, and it is yet too early to know whether the 
Labour party in Tasmania will maintain under his successor 
its present unorthodox position. 

For in spite of the developments of the last few years the 
Labour movement generally, both industrial and political, 
still clings to the voluntary principle in defence. The 
reasons are complex. Labour has never really recovered 
from the conscription split of 1916; many of its present 
leaders suffered personally for their attitude during the 
war of 1914-18 and are dominated by the fear that if 
conscription is admitted in any form it will somehow 
or other, and sooner or later, lead to the conscription 
of Australians for war service overseas. Doctrinaire 
radicalism is not common in Australian politics. But 
these personal memories ate supported by distrust of the 
policies of capitalist Governments; by suspicion that the 
present emergency is the creation of propagandist agencies; 
by feat that Australia may be embroiled in warfare over¬ 
seas in which she has only an indirect concern. It should 
be added, however, that the rank and file of Labour has not 
yet made its voice heard on this issue. 

The position of the Government itself is by no means 
clear. Before the last election, the late Prime Minister 
joined with the leaders of the Country party and the 
Labour party in giving an assurance that conscription 
(meaning apparently compulsory military training in time 
of peace) would not be introduced in the Parliament about 
to be elected. Since then, there has been some agitation 
for the re-establishment of compulsory military training. 
The present Prime Minister has given a pledge against 
conscription for oversea service in time of war, but is 
understood to favour, in company with at least some 
members of his Cabinet, the reintroduction of compulsory 
military training in time of peace, a measure that can be 
carried through by executive action. It seems clear that 
for the present the Government has on hand at least as 
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nmch M it can manage in giving a thorough training to the 
77,000 militiamen already recruited on a voluntary basis. 
No assurance vas forthcoming during the debate on the 
National Registration Bill that the compulsory trainii^ 
provision* of the Defence Act would not be put into 
operation without an appeal to the people. 

Another I.al)OUT objection to the national register was 
based on the fact that no census of property was proposed. 
The Government’s answer was that such a census had in 
fact been taken in 1915, but no use was ever made of the 
returns; that the Governmen; was determined to exact 
a proper contribution from property towards national 
defence, ljut believed that the usual methods of taxation 
were the only sound methods of doing so; that the only 
real use of a census of property would be in aid of a capital 
levy, which was objectionable on many grounds. Under 
pressure from some of its own supporters, the Government 
tli<l indeed yield on this point, and made provision for a 
census of property in addition to the census of man-power. 
'Ihc concession, however, did not bring much conviction 
that the Government intended to make any use of the 
mforrmoon: it was too obviously based on political 
grounds. I he Opposition, while supporting the amend- 
n>cm, expressed disbelief in the Government’s sincerity in 
scccpnng it. and stated that it would not suffice to win 
Ulsour support for tlic register of man-power. Later 
phases of ilic conffict lietwccn the Government and Labour 
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ss for example to o^anise air-raid precautions in 
the coastal ddes and to prepare for the maintenance of 
public utilities under war a>nditions. It had been hoped 
also to co-ordinate state public works expenditure, which 
plays an important part in the relief of unemployment, with 
the defence requirements of the Commonwealth, but it 
has not been practicable to make very much progress in 
this direction. 

As for the main strategic problem that the defence 
preparations of Australia ate designed to meet, the Minister 
for Defence told the House recently that the Common¬ 
wealth Government had the strongest assurances from 
Great Britain that in an emergency she would station at 
Singapore a fleet of suflfident strength to safeguard imperial 
interests in the eastern hemisphere. This reassuring 
statement should not, however, be taken as indicating that 
present Australian defence plans contemplate military 
action only along the Australian coast. There are 
occasional hints that the Pacific islands to the north of 
Australia are assuming a greater importance as a sphere 
of potential Australian action. At the very end of the 
parliamentary session, steps were taken to extend the 
Defence Arts specifically to the Australian territory of 
Papua and (with the exception of the compulsory military 
training provisions) also to the mandated territory of New 
Guinea. It is understood that the recent staff conference 
on defence in New 2 Lealand between British, New Zealand 
and Australian representatives was concerned with the 
defence of the Western Pacific as a whole. The Australian 
public has by no means been specifically warned that it 
should begin to think pf the Western Pacific islands as 
part of its own special defence responsibility, but there arc 
certainly hints in that direction. 

Australia, 

July 1939. 
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PROSPECTS OF INDIAN 
FEDERATION 


I. The Princes’ Attitude 


T UI'' early realisation of federation in India has been 
temporarily hindered. Ai ^ meeting in Bombay in 
June the Princes passed a resolution indicating that the 
terms on which they had Ixren invited to accede to federa¬ 
tion were “ fundamentally unsatisfactory This dis¬ 
couraging development, at so late a stage in the negotiations, 
came as a surprise to many, although it had long been known 
that scs'cral imptjrtant Rulers w'cre dissatisfied with the 
proposals for their accession. The actual offers, which 
have not k-cn made public, were submitted to individual 
i'rinccs six months ago, and it was generally assumed 
that they were citcumscrik-d only by those conditions 
which the Htiiish authorities regarded as essential if 
federation is to k real and effective. The unwillingness 
of the Princes to accept the offered terms suggests that 
there arc important issues upon which they still seek 
ajwranccs, although it docs not imply that the scheme of 
federation, outlined in the Act of 1935, should be abandoned 
even substantially altered. 


Htc Princes have apprehensions in three directions, 
incy fear for tlicir treaty rights in the future; they are 
luipjcious itx.ui the aUmimsiraiion of federal laws within 

he iMimnuntc of treaty- ttRhts, contending that a fatal 
.gtUtac nuy cnet^ch upon then,. Utar 
the Oovcmor.&cnctal is authorised to protect ttcatv 
ttgh^ but the Peura regatd thi, farm of protection 
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as inadequate and seek a more juridical method. The] 
believe ^t to leave their protection in the hands of thi 
Governor-General may lead to difficulties in the future, i 
view supported by the assertion that the special responsi 
bilities of the Governor-General and the Governors o 
provinces have hitherto not proved effective safeguards 
This attitvide owes its origin to the recent political agitatioi 
in the states, some Princes claiming that the British authori 
tics should have intervened to prevent British Indiai 
subjects from entering the states in order to conduc 
campaigns in favour of administrative and constitutiona 
reforms. In view of their lack of faith in the Governor 
General’s power to protect their treaty rights, the Princei 
ask that these should be scheduled in their Instruments o: 
Accession; then, in the event of any encroachment or 
their jurisdiaion by the federal authority, they could have 
the constitutional position interpreted by the Federa 
Court, an institution that has already inspired great con' 
fidence in Indian minds. The Princes believe that th« 
Federal Court will be devoid of political bias and will b« 
less affected than the Governor-General is likely to be bj 
a federal Government deriving its sanction largely frorr 
elements ill-disposed towards the states. Some Rulers 
indicate that the settlement of this issue along the lines 
desired is a pre-requisite condition of their accession. 

Regarding the administration of federal laws in the 
states, the Princes are nervous lest this will result in flooding 
the states with a host of federal officers, over whom they 
would have no control. Several states feel that their 
governments are perfectly capable of administering the 
subjects on the federal legislative list under some central 
supervision. They claim that the offer made to them 
nullifies the provisions of the Government of India Act 
entitling them to limit the executive authority in respect 
of those governmental purposes for which they accept 
federation. Their fears in this matter appear to be 
exaggerated, being based on failure to understand the 
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ttievitabie coQtecjucQces of federation. The nombet of 
federal oSicers who will operate in the states will be 
extremely limited; there will be very few federal subjects 
which the states themselves will not be allowed to administer, 
and there is small likelihood that the authority of the 
Princes will be weakened or destroyed. Under the new 
constitution the federal authority will have jurisdiction 
over the states in respect only of those subjects which the 
Princes surrender to federation; encroachment into other 
fields is prevented by safeguards, which the Princes, 
however, Ijclicvc will be ineffective. Here they face a 
problem similar to that wliich the Congress party faced 
when invited to assume office under provincial autonomy. 
The belief was then expressed that the Governors would 


intervene in cases where they had no right to do so. The 
fear then felt h.as not been justified by events, though the 
Princes arc of the opinion that intervention should have 
taken place over certain issues directly affecting their states. 
Ific Princes also ask that no restrictions should be placed 
their power to develop their own land customs. They 
maintain that this will not affect federal revenues, as there 
arc natural limits beyond which the states cannot expand 
their customs revenues. This is disputed. But in respect 
ol land cytoms. as of fcdcial rights in the states, kh 
believed that adjustments may still be made " within the 
fimr corners of the Act”. As to the main grievance 

rhTr f, for believing 

that ohjccttons may be met by assuring the Princes thzt 
encroachments on those rights which arc not surrendered 
the federation arc not legally permissible. 

The objcaions raised by the Princes reffcct an attitude 

frJr'z 'zzz: - S 
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recent events in many of the states whe^I^ ^ traceable to 
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cSjtdfied §Eom the Pazamoofit Power that degree of pto- 
tectioai from ontside intafereoce to which diey consider 
dtemseJves entitled under dicir treaty tights, and they 
believe that the chances of securing better protection under 
federation are small indeed. At the same time many of 
the Princes appear to misunderstand die purposes and 
intentions of the Act. Some of them are wholly unwilling 
to surrender to the federation any of the powers and 
privileges at present vesting in themselves. Their anxieties 
are understandable, as the politicians of British India have 
made it clear that they expect the Princes to readjust their 
policies and administration to the new conditions prevailing 
in the country. Believing that such a readjustment may 
go farther than they themselves intend, the Princes are 
endeavouring to unify their own policies, particularly on 
the question of their accession. The Bombay meeting 
marked a definite attempt to secure this result, but the 
unity achieved was largely artificial, as it was imposed 
upon the whole by sectional elements with particular 
grievances. Many of the Princes are believed to be satisfied 
with the terms which have been offered, and some of their 
advisers have indicated that the terms are not likely to 
be improved in the future. The British authorities do not 
regard the “ omnibus ” resolution passed at Bombay as 
an answer to the individual offers that were presented to 
the states. The individual replies of the Princes are 
awaited. These will be analysed, and a White Paper 
issued outlining the offers and the replies received. 


II. Dxversitt of Opposition 


T he Princes’ resolution rejecting the Instruments of 
Accession has raised the cry in India that the whole 
federal project should be abandoned, in view of the 
opposition to it that has everywhere been recorded. It 
is claimed that the Princes, the Congress, and the Moslems 
are all opposed to federation, although, as some people 
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arc ready to admit, the different groups oppose it for con¬ 
tradictory reasons. This opposition would apply to 
whatever form of federation might be devised to replace 
the scheme in the Act, Indeed, the reasons which find 
the Princes, the Congress, and the Moslems opposing the 
scheme would probably be enlarged rather than lessened 
by proposals for any other form of federation, as they now 
neutralise each other. The Princes hesitate to accede 
through unwillingness to surrender sovereignty to a 
central government in which elements hostile to them 
will have a determining voice; the Congress party 
objects to federation because popular control is likely 
to be circumscribed by the conservatism of the Princes, 
by the weightage given to other special interests, and by 
the ovet-riding powers of the Governor-General; the 
Moslems oppose the scheme because they claim that it 
means their political subjection to Hinduism. In some 
respects the M(»slcm opposition is the most serious. 
Though expressing the legitimate fears of a minority, it is 
largely based on commui>alism and it strikes at the very 
roots ol' that unity which federation was designed to 
achieve. 

Despite tlic divided views about the federal scheme, 
there IS still virtual unanimity in India that federation is 
the ultimate s<»luii<>n. The various groups contend only 
that it should take a different form from that envisaged in 
tl\c ;\ct. In british India, many nationalists urge the 
establishment of a federation based on the findings of a 
constituent assembly; but this presupposes agreement 
iKtwccn the Princes, the Congress, and the Moslems which 
docs noi at present exist and shows no signs of emerging 
in the near future. t>thcr nationalists demand the im- 
nwdiaic formation of a federation of British India, with a 
view to securing the accession of the Princes in theVuture • 
this is not likely to l>c acceptable to the British authorities’ 
tw Parliament agreed to the principle of central responsi¬ 
bility mainly kcausc the Princes would be a party to it 
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TTk Moslems seek a diffexent kind of fedetation. They 
wish to link all die Moslem axeas into a confedexation 
and associate diem with some foxm of central government 
in a way that has never been clearly ei^lained. The 
Princes, while willing to associate themselves with British 
India, desire to do so on terms that British India is certain 
to reject. For while most political commentators in 
British India have welcomed the decision at Bombay, as 
further evidence of opposition to fedetation, they also 
make it clear that the Princes should not be offered more 
generous terms. The general opinion in British India 
is that the Princes have probably been offered too much. 
In effect, the pressure in favour of federation is certain to 
continue, but it will be accompanied by additional pressure 
to prevent the Princes from having better terms. There 
is thus no genuine reason why the present scheme should 
be abandoned, as it still represents the best common basis 
for agreement, even if it does not completely meet the 
views of any of the different groups. 


III. Is Federation Possible ? 

T he question whether the federating units can possibly 
coalesce has been widely canvassed. Some con¬ 
stitutional experts maintain that it is impossible to blend 
autocracies, which the states mostly are, with the de¬ 
mocracies which British Indian provinces are rapidly 
becoming. Moreover, in British India objection is taken 
to the method by which the states are to be associated with 
federation. It is asserted that a federation based on the 
accession of state units will fail, if it means affiliation of 
their rulers rather than their peoples. It is held that the 
fedetation should derive its authority from the people 
who compose the federating units. The Gjngress cam¬ 
paign in the states was designed to achieve this. Political 
commentators in British India declare that the states will 
achieve an unfair position in the federation, because of 
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thctt vaiying iotetests and the different sta^ of political 
devek^tnent to be found among them, quite apatt from 
the weightage which they will have numerically in the 
central legUlaturc. 

The atgument that the federating units are unblendable 
was considered, however, when the Act was prepared, 
and it was then clearly stated that the difierences between 
the states and the provinces justified the creation of a 
federation different from all other federations. The 


associatbn of the Indian states with British India was 
regatded as feasible, because it was generally tmderstood 
that the states would become more democratic as time 
went on. That view was accepted by the wiser of the 
Frinccs, who realised that federation implied a modification 
of their autocracy. The states have only lately been 
affected by the surge of democratic ambition that has 


swept across British India since the war; they are not 
likely to remain unaffected by democratic developments 
ir> flic future, even if they decide to stay outside federation. 
Imiced, some nationalist newspapers have plainly stated 
that the Princes cannot expect to maintain their autocratic 
iM.lation for ever, and have bluntly said that by staying 
out of iccicration they would possess no guarantee that 
democracy would by-pass their states. On the contrary, 
most {Kditical opinion takes the view that federation is 
mivuablc. a view based on the assumption that the Princes 
so far as states’ conditions permit, will bring their con- 
Kimtions and adritmistrations into some form of harmony ' 
uith those prevailing in British Indian provinces. ^ 

ci.»ihrr "> ^ 
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This will raise difficultiK for foe British a uth orities, who 
obviously Beamed the Instruments of Accession in the 
terms necessary to make federation the effective institution 
that Padiament intended it to be. The objections of the 
Princes, therefore, touch upon fundamental issues of policy, 
not merely matters of method, as some people contend. 
The replies will disclose to what extent the Princes arc in 
fact prepared to make surrenders of their sovereignty to 
a federation in which they will be important partners. 
In some directions the Princes’ grievances may be met; 
their objections will certainly have a fait hearing, and where 
their position is susceptible of adjustment within the 
framework of the Act no doubt adjustment will be made. 
But it is clear that some of the larger states are making 
demands that cannot be reconciled with the idea of federa¬ 
tion intended by the Act, and would prevent the Indian 
project from developing in conformity with other 
federations. 


IV. Congress at the Crossroads 

T he importance of the federation issue has not wholly 
obscured the fact that the Congress party is facing 
internal dissensions. Repercussions are still felt in 
nationalist circles from the curious episode when Mr. 
Subas Chandra Bose was elected president and then forced 
to resign office. The election of Mr. Rajendra Prasad, 
a much-respected Congress leader from Bihar, clearly 
implied that the Right wing would retain control of the 
party. But his election did nothing to remove the dis¬ 
content within the organisation, particularly among Left- 
wing elements, directed against the dictatorial policy of 
the “ high command ”, which is largely under the direction 
of Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, the Gujerati demagogue. As 
Mr. Bose resigned office he announced his intention of 
creating a “Forward Bloc”, and communists, socialists 
and others inclining to the Left appear to be giving the 
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new gtoup »otne support. Although adhetents to the 
Forward Bloc are not yet sufficiently strong to deflect 
existing Congress policy, their increasing strength con¬ 
stitutes a threat to the organisation’s unity which its present 
leaders cannot ignore. This being so, Right-wing elements 
arc somewhat nonplussed by the attitude lately adopted 
by Mr. Gandhi, the outstanding exponent of orthodox 
Omgress opinion, who has subjected the patty and its 
p<ilicy to a characteristic analysis. His altruistic survey 
of the party’s composition and policy has confounded 
those who constantly seel unity, and has displayed his 
own dissatisfaction with Congress methods in several 
directions. He has recommended the abandonment of 
satya^aha (passive resistance) in the states, after having 
l>ccn a prime mover in the campaign for states’ reforms; 
lie has urged drastic purges within the Congress, on the 
ground that corruption is rife; he has clearly intimated 
that nf)n-violcnt mass action is impossible in the coimtry 
at the present time, because the atmosphere is surcharged 
with violence. He has hinted that if violence breaks out 
Omgress men as well as the Princes and the Paramount 
Power will k responsible. He has recognised, as few 
C ongress leaders do, that Hindu-Moslem disunity exists 
in a ilangcrous form. 


Mr. (,andlu s indictment of Congress is tinctured with 
a degree of self-analysis that reflects the unexpected and 
even contradictory qualities of his leadership. In a dispute- 
iKtwccn the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot and Congress leaders 
wlK. souglit reforms m that state, Mr. Gandhi’s intervention 
secured a suhm..ss,on of the dispute to Sir Maurice Gwyer, 
Om-f justice cif Indta, who decided in favour of the 

ohZcT't Thakore Saheb was 

obi ged to accept the recommendation of the Congress 
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of cemin kxal communities, was unable to tesolve the 
issue, and finally abandoned his efibrt to do so. He 
thereupon renounced the advantages that he had received 
under the Gwyer avrard, on the ground that the fast which 
he had undertaken in order to persuade the Thakore 
Saheb to meet his obligations had savoured of coercion, 
and had forced the Paramount Power to intervene. Mr. 
Gandhi therefore contented himself by appealing to the 
Thakore Saheb to meet the demands of his subjects. In so 
doing he sadly disappointed many of his followers, who 
believed that, in securing the Gwyer award, he had won 
a victory over both the state and the Paramount Power. 
With characteristic candour Mr. Gandhi confessed that his 
methods in seeking a solution in Rajkot had been wrong, 
apologised to the Viceroy for the unnecessary strain that 
he had placed upon him, and expressed his regret that 
he had given the Chief justice so much labour in settling 
the legal issue. He implicitly admitted that the methods 
he had employed were inconsistent with his ethical theories. 

The “ confession and repentance ” of Mr. Gandhi added 
to the difficulties within the Congress party, and the growth 
of fissiparous tendencies has lowered its prestige and 
weakened its counsels. The Right-wing and Left-wing 
elements are in open conflict on fundamental issues, but 
the Left minority appears to be anxious to remain within 
the main organisation. The minority is finding a certain 
degree of unity under Mr. Bose, although he has failed to 
win the support of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who remains 
a somewhat isolated figure in current politics. His 
affection for Mr. Gandhi keeps him in allegiance to the 
Mahatma’s policies, although his own political sympathies 
are of a more radical turn. But the extremists under Mr. 
Bose ate biding their time, hopeful that Indian develop¬ 
ments and British difficulties elsewhere may offer them an 
opportunity to seize the machine and run the party on 
other lines. As the extremists grow stronger and more 
vocal, the moderates ate becoming more conservative; 
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thus the deavage between the two wings is increasing. 
There ate some who think that Mt. Gandhi has made a 


mistake in alienating tlic good will of Mr. Bose, although 
they iccognise that the time is bound to come when the 
ultimate nature of Congress leadership and objectives 
must be determined. Mr. Gandhi obviously intends 
keeping the Congress on its existing basis, leaving the 
Ijcft-wing elements to collaborate where they can, or form 
a separate organisation if they wish. 

Mr. Gandhi is manifestly groping his way towards a 
" new technique ”. He has >ately devoted much thought 
to the theory of passive resistance, and has come to the 
conclusion that the non-violence claimed for the nationalist 
movement since 1910 has not been unadulterated. He 
observes that the campaign for reforms in the states has 


produced “violent reactions” on the Princes, who are 
tilled with distrust of the Congress. He has stiffened bis 
demands on those practising non-violence and has, indeed, 
placed his political philosophy on a level almost out of 
the reach of the majority of his followers. He admits 
that in so doing he may reduce the numbers of those who 
can practise his theories to an insignificant figure. That 
he docs not mind. He is apparently satisfied that the 
Umgress has ceased to be an effective vehicle for a successful 
tunon-widc campaign of saiya^aha. He even asserts 
that the majority within the party has no living faith in 
Its programme. He suggests that satyaffaha is incon. 
ccivablc without an honourable peace between the rival 
communities. Provincial autonomy, he says, has brought 

Coi^rcss Ministries, he contends that the 
of Congress men themselves, llic demands a 
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of Ministets, -who have bees allowed to function without 
die active oo-t^iexation of their nominal supporters. 

These dama^ng admissions are held to prove, not that 
active satyi^dha ^ fiuled, but that it nce^ overhauling. 
Mr. Gandhi has endeavoured to show how his “new 
technique " may be applied to the movement for reforms 
in die states, particularly Travancore. He has urged the 
indefinite suspension of civil disobedience, has asked the 
states’ people to open a way to honourable negodations 
with the Rulers, and has advised that the pitch of the 
people’s demands should be lowered, in order to quicken 
the progress to the final goal. He has pointed out that 
a condition precedent to any campaign of civil disobedience 
in a state is the fulfilment, by the general mass, of the 
party’s construedve programme, as a test of coming under 
the discipline of the State Congress. While some regard 
this new attitude as a mere renunciation of former methods, 
others feel that Mr. Gandhi, with his customary prescience, 
is teaching towards a new political policy to meet the 
changed condidons in the country. In their view, Mr. 
Gandhi recognises that recent polidcal and constitudonal 
changes have been too heady for many of his followers; 
he knows that Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, is resolutely 
concerning himself in seeing that further changes, 
particularly in the states, should come about by radonal 
and constitudotul processes; and Mr. Gandhi acknow¬ 
ledges that the transfer of power under provincial autonomy 
has been real and far-reaching, hinting at further transfers 
in the central sphere at no distant date. These observers 
maintain that Mr. Gandhi’s new methods are intended to 
put a brake on extremism, on the ground that a further 
drift towards the Left would only weaken the Congress 
and add to its difficuldes in attaining fuller self-government 
for all India. 
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V, Dangers from the Left 

M r, C;ANDHI*S efforts arc being counteracted to 
some extent by the aaivitics of Mr, Bose. The 
spirited but unsuccessful fight which the Bengali leader 
put up against the dictatorship of a Qjngress coterie has 
evoked much s) mpathy for his courage, although orthodox 
Owgress nun have tended to cold-shoulder him. The 
extremer press, while anxious to give Mr. Bose a chance 
to rc-orientate the policy of the party, are unwilling at this 
stage to support him fully. No’ all the extreme elements 
within the party arc ready to toUow his lead, and he has 
added to the internal difficulties of Congress by seeking 
supporters r»utsulc it, even among its bitterest critics, 
lie has had interviews with Mr. M. A. jinnah, the president 
of the Mtjslcm League, and Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, head of 
the Indcpcmlcnt laljour party in Bombay, but better known 
as the leader of the untouchables, that remarkable minority 
of about eighty million souls on the outer fringes of 
Hinduism. His efforts to enlist those hostile to Congress 
in his ^‘o^ward Bloc have encouraged some observers in 
thinking that he seeks a wider basis for his activities than 
he is likely to find within the Congress for some time. 
He has flatly revolted against some cif the decisions of the 
upper hierarchy of the C.'ongrcss, par’h hec3U«c ••'c nppo«c« 
the efforts of a coterie to enforce ‘pi."'!!’, t'l.: lari'el-. 
Isccausc he is airxious to keep alive a mood of unrest among 
the masses, as a prelude to a campaign for a general up- 
licaval against the British authorities. 

In this he is clearly in opposition to Mr. Gandhi, who 
has definitely implied that mass action at this time is 
impossible and is likely to end in violence. Mr. Bose 
chums that the international situation offers opportunities 
for a final struggle Ijctwccn the Congress and the British 
authorities, opportunities which the Congress is un¬ 
willing to seize. The majority of Congress men, however, 
appear to Ik unready to accept his leadership, because of 
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his qutttd with the higher command. As die Times of 
ladia leceotiy remarked, ** Whatever sympathy there may 
be for Mr. ^se in his quarrel with the present Congress 
leaders is dissipated by the fact that he and his bloc stand for 
further internal strife and social upheaval in the country 
at a time when peace and unity are essential.” This 
reflects the view of most political elements in the country, 
including even those Congress men who And it difficult 
to follow Mr. Gandhi’s new political and ethical theories. 
There is general unwillingness to abandon Mr. Gandhi’s 
unofficial leadership of the party, based on faith in his 
capacity ultimately to lead India to her political goal. 
Recent incidents, in which Mr. Bose has flouted the party’s 
new rules of discipline, suggest that he nevertheless intends 
continuing his efforts to consolidate the Left, with a view 
to leading the party along lines that it is still unwilling 
to follow. 

His recalcitrance has provoked a demand for disciplinary 
action against him, and even Pandit Nehru has indicated 
that those who ate unwilling to abide by the decisions of 
the party executive should make room for others. The 
Hindu of Madras contends that a body like the Congress, 
engaged in a national struggle, cannot take any chances 
with tactics which are disruptive of its organisation. It 
is clear that Mr. Bose did not lightly embark on his rebellious 
policy, as he refused to listen to direct appeals from Mr. 
Prasad that he should abandon his proposal to demonstrate 
against decisions of the executive. The demonstrations 
were carried out in various parts of the country, meeting 
with varying degrees of success. They had the eff'ect of 
showing that a section of the party, having failed to secure 
control of the party machine by constitutional processes, 
is now in open revolt against its leaders. 

India, 

July 1939. 
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WORLD TRADE AND THE 
FUTURE 

fly a Spetial Correspondent 
1. Post-War Disturbances 

T he war of 1914-18 shattered completely and for 
ever the delicate balance of international economic 
exchanges on which the prosperity of the Victorian era 
had been based. It led to a vast destruction of capital, 
but to an even greater transference of wealth. America 
and Asia gained wealth at the expense of Europe; and not 
only financial wealth, but productive capacity and ex¬ 
perience also. Enropc was left laden with debts and light 
of assets. The dclilwrations of the peacemakers were too 
long protracted, and the final results were not sufficiently 
realistic, The refusal of the United States to cancel the 
war loans due to her by the Allied Powers riveted the 
burdens upon them, and they in turn placed a new burden 
of debt in the form of reparations on the defeated countries, 
already bankrupt. The New York bankers sought to 
bridge the gap by making further loans available to Europe, 
and while the loans were being made they induced a 
fictitious prosperity. But, in the absence of any means 
whereby the debtors could pay off debts through an 
expansion of exports, it was only a matter of time before 
this precarious balance broke down; and with the collapse 
of the United States stock-exchange boom in 1920 the 
whole house of cards fell to the ground. 

New political and social strams arose, and often the 
vtmm of trade depression were saved from bolshevism 
only by fascist creeds, operating the same methods. A 
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VKHctd that was aot safe fot ttade was not safe fox de- 
mocxacy. The plamwd economies invented to the 
new omdttkms xeptesented an efett, and a bzave effimx, 
to reboikl social secodty on a nanowex national basis. 
They sacrificed the standard of life which the old economic 
order sought but had failed to give to large sections of 
mankind, and they replaced it with an organisation of 
national production on a level definitely lower but on the 
other hand less dependent on external factors. 

Meanwhile, the great democracies, especially Great 
Britain and France, whose social and financial structure 
had been less impaired by the war, continued rebuilding 
their old economic life, and for some years their efforts 
appeared to be successful. But their economic policies 
took inadequate account of the changes that had taken 
place around them. The markets abroad for their manu¬ 
factures had been reduced or lost through the growth 
of competing national industries, and especially through 
the rapid industrialisation of Asia; and the production 
of the oversea Dominions and colonies lying in their 
economic and political orbits was no longer able to find 
a market in a world where consumption was reduced 
either by poverty or by policy. They in turn found 
themselves faced with unemployment and currency diffi¬ 
culties ; and they met these difficulties by means of tarifis, 
quotas and other ingenious devices for maintaining a 
higher standard of life than they could afibrd in a bankrupt 
world. 

Finally, as the strain imposed by the totalitarian States 
on their people grew heavier and heavier, their dictators 
sought to justify themselves to their own followers by 
blaming their difficulties on the selfish policies of happier 
lands; and, with the lead which they had established in 
rearmament, they became more and more insistent in 
their demands for a re-distribution of wealth. The 
democracies responded by rearming with equal zeal. Thus 
the world has become involved in its present race, through 
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ecooomic tutionalism, to armaments and bankruptcy. 
Even if war can be avoided, the present armaments race 
will involve for most of the peoples of Europe further 
deep and painful readjustments of their social and economic 
systems. 


II. Economic Change in the British Empire 

T ill-’ break-up of the old economic order has pro¬ 
foundly affected the position of Great Britain and of 
the I'mpirc. The efforts and the sacrifices made by the 
Dominions during the world war greatly developed their 
political consciousness, and thereby stimulated the economic 
tendencies, which were already emerging, in favour of 
encouraging domestic industries and protecting them 
from the competition of the more developed export 
industries of Europe. This process received a further 
impetus from the collapse of agricultural prices in 1929, 
which upset the balance of payments and the purchasing 
p)wer of practically all the overseas Empire countries. 
The British investor, with some £2.000 million locked 
up m the l-.mpirc, was deeply interested in assisting the 
IXiminion producers to obtain a fair share in the glutted 
wtirld market. Thus lioth sentiment and self-interest 
suggested to the home country the policy accepted at 
tiftawa, whereby the Dominions were assured a pre¬ 
ferential position in the United Kingdom market, at the 
expense of foreign countrics-an advantage of outstanding 
impeirtancc to them during the following years In 
D"n>ini™s mmded the pirfetenco which 

Ind th^ ’■ r™ c 

y undertwk to limit, to some extent, the degree 
exponert, Ititcly, h„„„„. .H,, Dominiom have come 
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to tealue that the United Kingdom market will not suffice 
to absotb theit production unless they can also maintain 
their oudm to potential markets in foreign countries. 
There is growing evidence of a desire to modify any 
engagements in the Ottawa agmements which hamper their 
economic freedom of action in relation to foreign countries. 

A brief examination of the effect of Ottawa on the trade 
of the several Dominions and India may be useful here. 
Canada: 

The main benefit of the Ottawa economic agreement 
to Canada lay in the opportimity that it gave her to displace 
the United States in the United Kingdom market for 
certain agricultural products; so far as the United Kingdom 
was concerned, this transference did not substantially 
alter the economic balance with North America as a whole. 
Australia and New Zealand: 

The preferences given in the United Kingdom market 
were of vital importance to Australia and New Zealand 
in enabling them to find a market for their agricultural 
produce. For her part, the United Kingdom gained, 
first, through the maintenance of the financial solvency 
of these Dominions, and, secondly, by obtaining an assured 
share of their markets for manufactured goods, within 
the limits of their purchasing power. 

South Africa: 

South Africa is dependent first and foremost upon her 
gold-mining industry, and for the past seven years South 
Africa has been one of the most prosperous corners of 
the globe. The Ottawa agreement probably helped the 
United Kingdom to obtain a greater share in this pros¬ 
perity than would otherwise have been likely; but it did 
not have a major influence on the economic trend. 

The Indian Empire : 

It is in India that the stresses—both political and 
economic—of the past twenty years have been definitely 
unfavourable to the economic position of the United 
Kingdom. The industrialisation of India has ciubled 
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her to replace a great part of the cotton piecegoods and 
other tnanufacmres on which a goodly proportion of the 
woriting population of the United Kingdom were de¬ 
pendent in the past. The political tendencies favoured 
this process, by fostering the protection of Indian manu¬ 
factures. 'fhc Ottawa agreement helped the United 
Kingdom exporters, in certain trades, to maintain their 
position, as compared with foreign exporters, but it did 
little to help them against the growing competition of 
protcacd Indian industries, and under the revised agree¬ 
ment concluded this year thtir position has substantially 
worsened. I he development of Indian economic pio- 
leciion, inevitable though it w'as, has involved the loss to 
the United Kingdom of some £^o million of export trade 
annually. 

As could Ivavc been foreseen, the adoption by the 
United Kingdom of protection and imperial preference, 
in combination, substantially reduced the purchasing power 
which foreign countries had derived from their trade with 
her, and which they had used largely for purchases 
«n the rest of the llmpirc. In round figures, the result 
ws to transfer £100 million of purchasing power from 
foreign countries to the Umpire.* I'hc faU in the purchas- 

clnmc. ‘S with British 

during the past 

Ytar *"'* *^* Exports 

iiritub Comiriej. Foreign Comtries. 
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tag pamt af foisign eouatries aitiitalfy xesidted ia a 
oonttactiaa of tfaeix maxkets for die products of the over¬ 
sea Eoapite countries. On the odier hand, the requhre- 
ments of the United Kingdom have been inadequate to 
absorb die fbU ou^ut of those countries, or to enable 
them to purchase mote United Kingdom manufactures. 
Partly, therefore, as a result of the poverty of her 
customers, and partly as a result of political tendencies, the 
actual outlets for some of the staple United Kingdom ciqxirts 
have tended steadily to contract. The course of events can 
be changed only if the vrotld demand for the raw materials 
and other primary products of the Dominions and colonies 
revives and their purchasing power is thereby raised. 

One aspect of United Kingdom policy may have serious 
repercussions on the Empire, namely, the attempts now 
being made to stimulate home agriculture by restriction 
of imports. No doubt, the hopes raised in the Dominions 
by the United Kingdom’s adoption of imperial preference 
were exaggerated; the United Kingdom, with a population 
stationary and tending to decline, cannot provide a con¬ 
stantly expanding market for the Empire’s expanding 
production of foodstuffs. But the inevitable effects of the 
falling birth-rate on United Kingdom imports have been 
accentuated by the decision of the United Kingdom to 
expand the domestic production of cereals and livestock 
by the aid of subsidies of various kinds as well as the 
restriction of imports, both foreign and Empire. In this 
policy, supported in many cases by fallacious arguments 
about supplies in time of war, there is danger both to the 
constuucr in the United Kingdom and to the producer 
in the oversea Dominions. The Dominions recognise 
that the United Kingdom Government is entitled to safe¬ 
guard its agricultural production, just as they feel bound 
to m ai nta i n and develop their secondary industries. But 
they feel that the United Kingdom could attain its object 
by concentrating on forms of agriculture specially suited 
to the home market, which would not involve restrictions 
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on imports of cereals and meat products from the Empire. 
The disillusionment that will be caused in the Dominions 
by carrying any further the present policy of the United 
Kingdom may ultimately be found to have serious effects 
on the economic relations between the different parts of 
the Empire. 


III. The Policy of the United Kingdom 

W HAT has been the effect of these developments 
on the economic posii.on of the United Kingdom ? 
First, the war shattered the unquestioned financial hegemony 
of Great Britain. It forced her to dispose of most of her 
realisable assets in the United States of America and in 
other “ neutral “ countries—something like ;(;6oo million 
in all—in order to pay for her war purchases before the 
United States joined as an associated Power. There¬ 
after the Ignited States provided the dollars required to 
linance Britain’s purchases, but she was left with a war 
debt of X,'9oo million on this account. The debt was 
funded in 1924 and payments totalling over £400 million 
were made during the next ten years, until the British 
Government announced its inability to maintain these 
payments on their existing scale. 

Meanwhile, the United States authorities were anxious 
that the pound should be stabilised, and in 1925 it was 
rought back to us old gold parity. For six years the- 
position was maintained, with growing difficulty—wide- 
^p^cad unempOyment, stagnant trade, adverse balances 
of payments, budget dcficits-covered up by short-term 
facilitated by the flight of capital 
Itom a ditorgamacJ turopc. The iithdrawal of FtS 
capital after 1927 disclosed the weakness of Great Britain’s 

nipital f y ^“'^equent withdrawal of American 
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The ooaUtioa Govenunent made a successful efibtt tx) 
lestote bodgetaty equilibrium and adopted the system 
of ptotective tari&, hereby reducing, for the time ^ing, 
British imports, especially from foreign countries, by 
something like million. The immediate effect of 

this and of the policy of “ cheap money ’’ was to stimulate 
home investment and to rectify the adverse balance of 
payments. But these measures merely transferred part 
of Great Britain’s economic troubles to other European 
countries which were even less able to bear the strain. 
Their difficulties ultimately reacted on the British position. 
British unemployment figures improved; but the depres¬ 
sion grew deeper in Germany, France and other countries. 
Throughout Europe, currencies toppled and exchange 
controls and restrictions on trade multiplied. In con¬ 
sequence, Great Britain herself had to face widespread 
defaults on commercial debts, reduction of her income 
from banking and shipping, and losses of outlets for her 
export industries. In order to protect herself, she re¬ 
stricted her imports from Europe, and in order to protect 
themselves the European countries in turn restricted their 
imports of colonial goods and Empire raw materials. The 
United Kingdom Government had instituted imperial 
preferences, which supported the market for Empire 
produce but did little to help the United Kingdom export 
industries. The ultimate effect of Great Britain’s tariffs 
was to raise the cost of many of her exports, and this made 
it more difficult for her manufacturers to hold their own 
against their continental competitors. 

Meanwhile, the United Kingdom had maintained, and 
had even been able to extend, social services. The system 
of unemployment insurance kept wage-standards up and 
discontent down, but delayed the transfer of labour to 
new occupations and added to industrial costs and to 
budget deficits. When, finally. Great Britain had to under¬ 
take rearmament on a colossal scale, the budget was again 
in a state of disorganisation and the balance of payments 
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Kricwly adverse. Political uncertainties, coming on top 
of economic deficiencies, led to the withdrawal of foreign 
capital and a further depreciation of the currency. The 
network of makeshifts adopted to support the national 
economy had in the end reduced rather than intteased its 
natural strength; each effort to meet the difficulties of one 
section has merely piled higher the burden on the test of 
the country. 

Great Britain, it is true, has avoided the more extreme 
forms of economic nationalism, and she has still very 
large reserves on which ^hc is entitled to draw. She has 
spread the strains to which her economy has been subjected, 
and she has succeeded in maintaining a standard of pros¬ 
perity which bears comparison with that of any part of 
the world. By means of preferential imperial relations, 
she has maintained a flourishing high-cost trade between 
the United Kingdom and the rest of the Empire, and in a 
number of special lines she has succeeded in maintaining 
a reasonably competitive position. But it is becoming 
increasingly diflicult for her to do this. Her economic 
prosperity depends on an all-round development of her 
tratlc with the whole world, and in the long run she is 
unlikely to lx: able to maintain it by bolstering up her 
relatively high-cost production either by any system of 
tariffs and sulisidics or by clearings and payments agree- 
mcnt,s. 'Hie British people have to face the fact that 
unless trade and prosperity can be revived on a world¬ 
wide basis they must accept a reduction in the lutional 
standard of living. 


IV. Can World Prosperity be Restored? 

I N brief, the stor)' of the past twenty years, and particularly 
of the past ten, is that each country has been feverishly 
trying to preserve some degree of prosperity for its people 
by nxrans of palliatives, each of which has contributed to 
make wider and deeper the general disorganisation of world 
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* 

eooaomf. Qdc of die most disquieting coosequenoes 
is the efert q £ many Governments to justify to dieit own 
people die fkilute t^theii effom by blaming odiex countries 
for die difficuldet created by their own policies. 

The di^iculdes of countries of central Europe in the 
supply of taw materials, for instance, are the result of their 
policies of over-sdmulating internal productive acdvity. 
This policy has entailed a greatly increased demand for 
imported taw materials, while reducing both the capacity 
ajKl the incendve to export goods. The inevitable con¬ 
sequence is a stringency in the balance of payments, which 
makes it difficult for these countries to purchase the raw 
materials that foreign producers are anxious to sell to 
them. In normal circumstances, the gap might have been 
bridged by credits or loans; but the policies of exchange 
control and debt default, which ate the usual by-products 
of autarky, have deprived the countries in question of 
any such possibilities. In this impasse, they ascribe their 
difficuldes to the lack of colonial territories and demand 
a redisttibudon of the world’s wealth. The development 
of colonial territories, however, requires the investment 
of capital, which may for many years be unproductive, 
and the coimtries in question arc siiffering from a shortage 
of capital. Sweden and Switzerland, which have no 
colonies, suffer no shortage of raw materials, and are 
indeed among the most prosperous countries in the world. 
On the other hand, the seizure of Manchukuo has not 
enriched, but impoverished, Japan; the conquest of 
Abyssinia has not helped Italy, but has increased her 
financial and economic difficulties; and the possession 
of colonics would do nothing to improve economic con¬ 
ditions in Germany. The claim for additional “living- 
room” comes, absurdly, from a country which has had 
to import 800,000 farm workers to maintain its agricultural 
production. Nor is it possible to redistribute the world’s 
wealth. National wealth is represented in the main by 
industrial organisation and not by transferable assets. 
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Such chums are the products of economic ignorance asKl 
political propaganda. 

The solution of the present-day economic problems 
of Europe needs to be approached from a much wider 
standpoint. The real question is whether there is any 
treatment that can cure the general impoverishment of 
Europe. Is it practicable to orientate policies in a new 
direction, or arc wc all bound to continue, under the 
pressure of vested interests, in the present state of strain 
and depression, with the growing political and social 
tensions that it involves ? Great Britain certainly cannot 
df» it alone, but could not an effort be made to secure a 
wider reconstruction of world trade and world prosperity 
in which she and other countries of the British Common¬ 
wealth could contribute their share ? 


The largest single factor in the disorganisation of post¬ 
war economics is the transfer of financial and economic 
fv»wcr from f'uropc to the United States. The United 
States has surplus foodstuffs and raw materials to export, 
as well as highly ctlicient manufactures, which the rest of 
the world wants; but she can receive payment for these 
exports only if in return she is willing to take imports, 
which at present she docs not want. She has claims in 
respect iH.th of war debts and of post-war lending which 
she 18 fully entitled to assert; but these debts cannot be 
paid unless she takes still more goods from the debtor 
countries over and alxn'c those required to balance current 
trac e I he dithculty is made still mote insurmountable 
h) the fhxin of refugee capital to the United States on an 

Untr^aT"', '"’r ^hese factors the 

Uittd States has already accumulated mote than half the 

mtmetary gold ,n the world. Further payments in gold 

L A emphasised that 

he unbalanced position of the United States Ls been due 
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her fomer prosperity, and its restoration seems to depend 
on securing a bmer adjustment of her economic exdianges 
with the test of Ae worid. TT^e present Administration 
has done something to reduce excessive tatifis by means 
of its trade agreements; but its powers were limited, and 
in using them the American negotiators had always to 
t^c account of their political critics and to obtain equi^ent 
concisions for United States exports. Thus the net 
edect of the trade agreements on the United States balance 
of payments is inconsiderable, and there seems little 
possibility of further substantial progress by this method. 

It might be possible to do more in the financial held, 
where the wisdom of the present Administration's policy 
has been more questionable. The deliberate depreciation 
of the dollar brought no real benefit to the United States 
and created great disturbance to the currency system of 
the world. If international trade is to be restored to its 
old level, we must eventually get back to an international 
system of free and stable currencies, on some modified 
gold standard basis; and the United States could do much 
to facilitate the process by re-lending at a very low rate 
of interest, for the purpose of currency stabilisation, part 
of her excess gold reserves, which are now lying useless. 
But it would be essential, for the success of any such 
measure, that the dollar exchange should be fixed, not in 
accordance with the desires of the United States exporters, 
but in accordance with the realities of the situation. The 
readjustments necessary would be made easier if the 
United States authorities allowed their gold holdings to 
have their full effect on domestic prices. Indeed, probably 
the most effective means of improving the situation would 
be such a rise in American prices. 

But Europe must not be content to leave the sole re¬ 
sponsibility to the United States. Without American 
co-operation it will be no easy task to raise the general 
level of world prosperity, but the countries of Europe 
could do a great deal to help one another, even if the 
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United State* proves not to be in a position ladicalty to 
alter her policies. Perhaps the time may come iriicn 
Monsieur Btiand’s idea of a European Union in the 
economic field can be revived; for it may be easier for 
the United States to contribute to the revival of trade 
by afffccing to some intcr-Europcan preferential arrange¬ 
ment than in any other way. 

The British l.mpire can certainly help by revising, as 
and when conditions justify it, any preferences that are 
shown to create substantial prejudice to the economy of 
fnrcijL'n countries. For example, the United Kingdom 
mi^ht consider the reduction of tariffs on some of the 
manufactures which it used to take from Europe, thereby 
prr>viding the continental countries with more sterling 
for the purchase of Empire raw materials. But the United 
Kingdom cannot afford to do this unless the Dominions 
and India will help by allowing United Kingdom products 
ample preferences without seeking to drive too hard a 
prtfcreniia! bargain for their own products in the United 
Kingdom market. What they are entitled to ask for is 
a limit to the uneconomic subsidisation and protection of 
British agriculture. A general revival of world trade 
will Itcnclit the Fmpire countries more than they stand to 
lose by renouncing special privileges. 

'I'bc principal countries in Europe all have contributions 
that they can make, and must make if the balance is to be 
a fair one. (ictmany and Italy can help by relaxing their 
present uneconomic plans for self-sufficiency and by 
allowing their people to consume more of the naturd 
products of oversea wuntrics, which w’ill then be able 
to offer imprr>s*cd markets for Cierman and Italian exports. 
France can help by opening her markets more freely to 
imports and by cutting out the network of quotas and other 
restrictions which prevent her purchasing power from flow¬ 
ing through the veins of international trade. In each case, 
the aaion proposed would not involve sacrifices but would 
be economically advantageous to the countries concerned. 
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V. A House Divided Against Itself 

O F cxMxtse, these vadoos measutes cannot be con- 
teo^Iated without a tidical change in the present 
pc^tkal atmosphere. So long as every country in the 
world is straining all its resources to arm against potential 
aggression, economic appeasement is not likely to be given 
much thought. But have we not all become to some 
extent victims of the intensive propaganda based on the 
opposing ideologies of National-Socialism and democracy ? 

If Europe is not to destroy itself in a suicidal war, 
which can benefit no country, some modus Ptvendi must 
be effected between these opposing ideologies. The 
democratic States claim that their political system aims at 
the improvement of the standard of life of their people. 
Their standards of consumption arc certainly higher than 
in the totalitarian States. But is the standard of life to 
be judged by purely material factors ? Are there not 
moral faaors which we arc too apt to ignore? The 
attitude towards unemployment may be taken as an 
example. In Great Britain, unemployment is regarded 
as a necessary corollary of an industrial system; and to 
some extent this is no doubt true. We salve our con¬ 
sciences by paying the unemployed their insurance benefit 
or “ unemployment assistance ”; and we thereby preserve 
the standard of wage for the employed. But what is the 
toll of human wastage that this system involves ? Is there 
not something to be said for a policy that puts work, 
and self-respect, above trade-union rates combined with 
unemployment ? 

The democratic States—to consider another aspect— 
are all suffering from declining population. Limitation of 
families is no doubt justified on the ground that it is better 
to bring up one or two children well than to produce 
large families which cannot be adequately supported. But 
is not the desire for material comfort on the part of the 
parents at least partly responsible ? And is it not better 
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for the parents to lead a more frugal life and have larger 
families ? The use of leisure is another example. The 
people of the democracies are free to enjoy their leisure 
as they like; but should not their employers take more 
interest in providing them with sports and other outlets 
for their leisure than most of them do to-day ? As for 
the housing problem, Herr Hitler aims at rebuilding whole 
cities, though as long as his present scale of military ex¬ 
penditure continues it can only be an aim; and if rebuilding 
cities is necessary in Germany it is far more necessary in 
France and England. There has not been sufficient 
recognition in other countries of the social evolution 
that has taken place in Italy and in Germany under their 
present Governments, It is the sense of social obligation 
on the part of the workman, and of social responsibility 
on the part of the employer and of the state, which is the 
moral driving-power behind the success of Natioiul- 
JHKialism. However much one detests the political 
methods by which the system is applied, and the medueval 
darkening of freedom that has accompanied it, there is a 
living idea here which the democratic States might well 
adopt and fit into their systems by more civilised methods. 

I he political relations between the two systems are 
more dithculi to reconcile. Imlccd, no progress is possible 
so long as the claims of the totalitarian States arc based 
on economic fallacies and supported by threats of aggression. 
To such threats a tirm negation has to be offered, whatever 
the cost. If however, the discussions can be transferred 
from the ftc d of force to that of reason, reconciliation 
"'k m consideration of social 

pohcics should naturally lead to an examination of the 

'^hich the optimum 
csults can be attained, and the question could then be 
amstdered how far the “ claims » u • j 
^ could be mn ™ «> each Mde ate lujufed 
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tmemploymeiit, housing, nuttition, and the test. Ex¬ 
perience has shown that no country can insulate its economy 
£com the ttoubles of the test of the world; every attempt 
to hoist ourselves up by our own bootstraps leads merely 
to some new maladjustment. Just as, within any com¬ 
munity, wealth can be increased only by increasing pro¬ 
duction and not by sharing out the capitsil of the relatively 
rich, so, in the community of nations, permanent prosperity 
cannot be induced by attempting to reserve or restrict 
trade, but only by promoting a general expansion of trade, 
in which all will share. And the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment, in particular, cannot be solved nationally; it is 
essential to link together national efforts by means of 
concerted economic and financial collaboration. The 
future of the continent with whose destinies those of 
Great Britain and the British Commonwealth are in¬ 
extricably entangled depends on finding means of working 
together and of building up gradually—with due regard 
to national sentiment and national requirements—some 
sort of United States of Europe, Sooner or later, whether 
it be after a war or without a war, the nations of Europe . 
must learn to live together in peace; is it not best that 
the problem should be faced at once ? 
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L Anglo-Irish Relations 

I N his momentous speech on foreign policy, delivered at 
the annual dinner of the Royal Institute of IntematioMl 
Affairs on June 29, Lord Halifax declared that the British 
people now realised that theii safety was not diminished, 
but immeasurably increased, by a free and friendly Ireland. 
This statement, obviously sincere if not entirely accurate, 
l)cars an unfortunate resemblance to Sir Edward Grey’s 
reference to Ireland in August 1914 as “ the one bright 
sprit To claim that Ireland is free so long as a large 
portion of her most historic province remains separated 
luridicaliy from the remainder of the country as a mere 
province of the 1 'nired Kirgdom u'crrs to the great maiority 
*ii If.s'itnc:’. a comr^'.ic.ois ;n tenr.s. In ti.e same speech 
Lord 1 lalifax reminded certain other countries that actions 
and not words were required as proof of good faith. Most 
Irishmen feel, rightly or wrongly, that so long as the British 
(iovernment subsidise the (iovemment of Northern Ire¬ 
land and maintain a military garrison ii\ that province they 
arc actively preventing the possibility of Irish unity, and that 
their actions in Ireland arc contrary to the democratic ideals 
which they voice and defend elsewhere. Mr. O’Derig, the 
Minister for Education, speaking at Kilkenny on June 21, 
said that the Irish people very naturally ask the question, 
why, if British policy can see its way to acquiesce in, or even 
to recommend or propose, territorial adjustments in the 
interests of British policy elsewhere, British statesmen 
cannot recognise that it will be in their own best interests, 
as well as ours, to take srqw to terminate the present 
dangerous situation in Ireland. 
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It U imfoxtuiutdy tnM thtt to describe Ireland as Sdeodly 
to Great Btitain in any acthre sense is also inexact. No 
doubt most Irish peo{>le realise, if somewhat dimly, that our 
freedom and prosperity are ineviubly dependent on the 
freedom and prosperity of Great Britain, and that we cannot 
ultimately remain neutral in a struggle which involves the 
fate of that country and of the British Commonwealth. It 
is also true that even the present Irish Government would 
certainly take active steps to prevent Ireland’s being used as 
a base for an attack on Great Britain. But one should not 
forget that there remains a small, irreconcilable section of 
our people who have been long nurtured on hatred of 
England and who would undoubtedly seize any available 
opportunity to injure or destroy her power, whatever might 
be the result for themselves and their country. They 
believe also that England will always yield to violence what 
she will not concede to reason. Although this element, 
now represented by the so-called “ Irish Republican Army ”, 
is relatively insignificant in numbers, it exercises a profound 
influence on people like Mr. De Valera, who, while realising 
the vital necessity for friendly relations between Ireland and 
England in the interests of both, arc afraid to take any step 
that would give the extreme minority any chance to describe 
them as pro-English. It is for this reason that Mr. De 
Valera will not nuke those concessions to Ulster sentiment 
concerning the King without which any kind of free and 
friendly political relations with Northern Ireland are 
impossible. For the same reason he is constantly insisting 
that Ireland would remain neutral in the event of war. 

Speaking in Dublin at a meeting of his party, Fiaima Fail, 
on April aj, he said that he knew there were numbers of 
republicans who disliked the policy of association with the 
British Commonwealth for the purpose of external relations; 
but the Government had deliberately adopted it because 
they saw in it the best hope of securing a united Ireland. If 
it became clear that this particular method was not the way 
to secure unity the Government could get rid of it. Mr. 
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De Valera also pointed out that if in the constitution he had 
described Ireland as the Irish Republic he would not have 
changed it one whit; in short, that we had a republic in 
effect. If and when out present constitution was extended 
to the whole country, it would be for the Irish people as a 
whole to decide our future relationship with Great Britain 
and the British Commonwealth, As regards neutrality, he 
pointed out that only the Irish Parliament could commit the 
Irish people to war. Referring to partition, he said that 
when Irish people hcaid talk of aggression in any part of the 
world they felt sore, because they knew there was a 
continued aggression in six Irish counties. The facts 
should lx; nutie knowm, because it was inconceivable that a 
small section of people could be permitted to be a source of 
bitterness and a cause of quarrels betw'ccn the two peoples. 

Speaking in the Dail on June i.t. he 'cferred attain to our 
position in the event of ■* c m.iimtn.incc 

of our trading relations with Great Britain was essential for 
the life (jf the nation. '1 he Government wanted to have as 


strong a force as possible here in order to make it un- 
protitablc for an enemy to interfere with us. Their aim, 
however, was to keep the countiy out of war if they could! 
these speeches illustrate very well his constant attempt to 
avoid displeasing the extreme dement. He is in fact the 
prisoner ol his republican past. L nfortunately this situa¬ 
tion may well lc.id to national disruption if war comes and 
his C.ovcmmcnt is t.bligtd bv reasons of self-preservation to 
align this country with the British Commonwealth. In that 
event the violent reactions of the disgruntled terrorists may 
well lx disast rous for Irdand. Ambiguity in politics is not 
tar removed trom dishonesty, and has like results 
In spite of its prtuestafions, the Irish Government con¬ 
tinues to make some preparation for a possible war. Mr. 
Aiken the .Mtntster for Defence, in a series of radio broad- 
t«ts has appealed for recruits to join the volunteer force 
^1 the regular arm^y. How far these appeals have been 
su wd IS not made known, but there does not seem to 
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hftve been a rush of tectoits, and the Government may 
eventually have to consider the introduction of some form 
of comp^soty service. Mr. Aiken said that if we were 
wise we would do our utmost to man our little comer of 
Europe, so important strategically and economically, with 
Irish soldiers, lest it be filled with others. A Bill has also 
been introduced which requires local authorities in out 
principal cities and urban areas, on penalty of dissolution, to 
prepare and submit air-raid precaution schemes for the 
approval of the Minister of Defence. The Bill has been 
criticised by the Opposition on the ground that it will 
impose heavy extra charges on the areas concerned without 
real necessity. Public opinion is inclined to consider these 
precautions superfluous, believing that distance and relative 
insignificance make it unlikely that wc should have to suffer 
air attack when there are so many mote important targets 
available between us and the continent. 

Speaking in the Senate on July ii, Mr. McEntee, the 
Minister for Finance, expressed the Government’s views on 
defence. He said that during the Great War, had it not 
been for Irish supplies of meat, Great Britain had at one 
time looked as if she would be reduced by starvation. 
Accordingly, Britain’s enemies in the next war might think 
it better to attack Dublin, G>rk, Waterford or Wexford, 
than London or Liverpool, which would be cities of perfect 
defence. Earlier in the same debate, Mr. Desmond 
Fitzgerald, who was Minister for Defence in the Cosgrave 
Government, had argued that the Government were wasting 
money in their defence programme. He said that he had 
been offered the Irish treaty ports by the British Govern¬ 
ment in 1928, but had refused them. He thought the 
present Govenunent had endangered our neutrality .by 
accepting the responsibility for defending these ports. 
Another point of view was voiced by Mr. Douglas, who held 
that we could not afford the money for adequate defence 
measures, and that we should take out courage in our hands 
and declare ourselves a nation of non-resisters. 
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Meanwhile l^s Mary MacSwiney reflects the rage of 
extreme republicans in her violent denunciations of Mr. De 
Valera, whom she accuses of bebg completely untrust¬ 
worthy and of having falsified every national promise he 
made in 1916. She protests that, whereas General Hertzog 
was able to get an assurance from the British Government 
that South African nationals in England would not be 
conscribed, Mr. Dc Valera could get no similar assurance for 
Irish citizens. In a statement issued to the press on May 18, 
Mr. Dc Valera, apropos of conscription in Great Britain, 
stated that he had protested to the British Government 
against the assumption that the nationality of Irish citizens 
could in any way lx determined by British law. The British 
attitude in this matter w'as, he said, at variance with inter¬ 
national usage atul the Hague Conventions. The position 
of Ireland was that of a mother country, and its relations 
with Cheat Britain were entirely different from those of the 
Dominions. It will be remembered that Mr. De Valera’s 
Government claims that Irish citizens ate not British 
subjects, a claim which has no validity in United Kingdom 
law. 


11 . Tiir. l.R.A. AND Partition 


I T is an unfortunate fact that no member of the Govern¬ 
ment liad the courage to say one word, of his own 
initiative, in condemnation of the abominable campaign of 
explosive outrage in I'.ngland.* The outrages are of course 
condemned by every right-thinking person in Ireland, but 
save for some outspoken articles in the Irish Times this 
condensation has not been particularly vocal. It shows of 
course a complete misjudgement of British character to 
imagine that such criminal and stupid attempts to terrorise 
the people of lingland can have any effect save to perpetuate 
the division of Ireland, against which they are apparently 


I Round TABeF., No. 114 March lojo, p. »68, and No. 115 

June ,93,. pp. 619 ; aUo below, p tlx 
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metiittosecveasaptotest: and our oiemies coaid tuudly 
have devised a better method c^discrediting ua. 

Another aspect of these ctimes has been dealt with by 
ratYiinal Hinslcy, who tecently stated that Catholics who 
became members of secret societies which plot against 
Qnitch or state incur excommunication and cannot be 
admitted to the sacraments. On July ai it was stated that 
several of those serving sentences at Dartmoor for taking 
part in these outrages had been informed by the Roman 
Catholic chaplain, in accordance with the pronouncements 
of the English Catholic hierarchy, that they would not be 
admitted to the sacraments unless they repented and severed 
their association with the “ I.R.A.” 

It is noticeable that many of the Irishmen convicted of 
complicity in the outrages come from Belfast, where 
extreme doctrines and methods are naturally prevalent. 
On May 29 a number of gas masks were collected by 
members of the “ I.R.A.” from houses in the Nationalist 
areas of Belfast and subsequently burnt in the streets. A 
secret radio station in the locality afterwards annotinced the 
fact, stating that the gas masks had been supplied by 
England, “ the old-time enemy of Ireland, as imperial 
propaganda to the people of Belfast ”. This broadcast, 
which purported to come from the Brigade Headquarters of 
the Belfast “ I.R.A.”, also announced that “ the war against 
England was almost won,” and that under the direction of 
the Government of the Republic the nation was again on the 
march to victory. Another broadcast, apparently from the 
same transmitter, on July 7 declared that “ in the event of 
Britain’s going to war, we will see to it that no Irishman 
joins her armies; that no food from here reaches her 
civilians; that there shall be insecurity for her ships on our 
seas, and that the army she will be compelled to keep here 
will be destroyed. We will see that such a fury of destruc¬ 
tion descends on every English city as will leave it in ruins. 
We have the power and will do all that is necessary to 
achieve our aims.” It is impossible to reason with the 
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faiutical oientality indicated by such announcements, 'whidi, 
in Belfast at all events, arc the fruit of deep-seated political 
and religious hatreds. 

On Jdy 26 Mr. Frank MacDermot courageously moved 
a motion in the Senate calling for an explicit statement of 
the Government's attimdc towards these outrages. He felt 
it unfair to the Irish people, he said, that the Government 
should not give them a lead in this matter. He believed 
that Mr. Dc Valera totally disapproved of them, but it was 
time to proclaim that disapproval in unmistakable language. 
It was not by English jail sentences but by Irish public 
opinif>n that he would wish tu see these bombing activities 
repressed. Mr. Dc Valera's reply was as usual full of 
qualiiications and reservations. He began by claiming that 
there was no necessity for the motion, as the Government’s 
attitude had already Itccn made clear, which is far from being 
true. Whilst admitting that his policy had received a set¬ 
back, he went on to say that what he would have liked to do 
was " to appeal to the people who think they are furthering 
national interests by the present activities to ask them how 
they can hope to get a decision by methods of that kind. If 
they were thinking militarily, surely they must have thought 
of a decision, and the only decision they could get by that 
method was an adverse decision.” That method, he 
believed, was completely wrong, but he also believed that a 
number of thetu were honestly animated by a desire to 
secure Irish liberty. 1 lis speech taken as a whole suggested 
that his only criticism of the outrages was that they were not 
likely to be successful, and that he was more concerned with 
the consequent injury to his policy than with condemning 
the diabolical condua of those concerned. 


As Mr. Dc Valera was making this characteristic apologia 
for thetr perpetrators, two serious explosions occurred in 
Ixmdon railway stations, causing injuryr to sixteen people, 
one of whom subsequently died. The British House of 
Commons on the same day. passed through all its stages a 
Bill^hich gives the Home Secretary drastic powem of 
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d^oiting peisons suspected of terrorist crime who have not 
raided in Great Britain for more than twenty years. On 
July Z4, ddring the debate on the second reacHng of this 
measure. Sir Samuel Hoare disclosed that a plan had been 
discovered providing for wholesale sabotage in Engltmd 
and that this campaign of outrage was closely watched and 
stimulated by foreign organisations. The police, he stated, 
had information that this campaign was now likely to 
become more ruthless and careless of human life. All 
reasonable opinion in Ireland agrees that the British Govern¬ 
ment could take no other course, and that it is fully justif ed 
under present conditions in deporting any Irish citizens 
suspected of criminal activities. 

If the Irish Government did not spontaneously denounce 
this violence, it has at least done something to put its own 
house in order and to restore its authority. On June aj, 
acting in accordance with the recently enacted Offences 
against the State Act,* the Government issued an order 
declaring the “ Irish Republican Army ” to be an illegal 
organisation. Simultaneously it was announced that the 
proposed republican parade to the grave of Wolfe Tone at 
Bodenstown on Sunday, June 2j, had been prohibited under 
the new Act by the G>mmissioner of the Civic Guard. This 
is the second occasion on which the “ I.R.A.” has been 
banned by the present Government, the first being on June 
18, 1956, when the Government acted under powers con¬ 
tained in the old constitution. The measures taken by the 
authorities to prevent the proposed demonstration proved 
completely effective. On the same day, however, a party of 
fully armed soldiers and two armoured cars had to be sent to 
Fermoy, County Cork, to quell a disturbance after a football 
match in which icveral Civic Guards, who attempted to 
direct a procession, were savagely attacked by the crowd 
and sustained injuries. 

In Ulster on July 12 the usual spate of violent and 
depressing oratory was released in commemoration of the 
* See The Round Table. No. iij, June 1939, p. 593. 
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Batde of the Boyne. The slogan for the day was “ Hands 
off Ulster/' Radio Eircann, the Dublin btoadowting 
lution, scored neatly on that historic anniversary by givi^ 
a special programme of Ulster music and a mihtary apprecia¬ 
tion of King William’s famous victory. A few days later 
out Minister for Justice, Mr. Ruttledgc, gained a popular 
victory of another kind by winning the Ulster Derby at 
Down Royal amidst the plaudits of Lord Craigavon and 
other members of the Northern Parliament. Sport is a 
great solvent of Irish differences. The promoters of the 
Irish Association, formed last January to promote better 
relations between the Irish people generally in both North 
and South, have held two successful meetings in Belfast and 
Dublin. It must be admitted that under present conditions 
their task may well seem impossible, but they apparently 
feel, not entirely without reason, that as compared with the 
fundamental rifts in other European nations the differences 
to l)c adjusted in Ireland arc relarivcly small, provided they 
arc approached in the proper spirit. On both sides of the 
Irish lx)rdcr there is a common love of freedom and country 
and a similar approach to the main problems of life and 
thought, which arc the things that really matter. As Lord 
Ciharlcmont, the President of the Association, pointed out 
at the Dublin tnccting, there is a growing realisation in 
Ireland that no permanent good can be achieved by 
violence in cither speech or action. Until quite lately Lord 
CJiarlcmont was Minister for Education in Northern 
Ireland. The truth is that before any progress can be made 
towards Irish unity both sides in the Irish controversy must 
Icam to understand and respect the views of the other, and 
to realise the causes of division, religious, political, and 
economic. There can be no satisfactory settlement without 
comprehension and compromise. 

As the \fo Xortbrnan, which is the lively journal of the 
Belfast university students, has rcccnUy pointed out while 
no one deny the existence of cultural and economic 
relations between Northern Ireland and Great Britain, to 
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astett that tiie two axe so nmtoally interdependent as to 
allow the rest of Ireland to be excluded is not only untrue, 
but ridiculous. For better or for worse, Ireland as a whole 
must eventually share a conunon destiny, and it is consoling 
to find that those who will be the Ulster citizens of to¬ 
morrow realise that they arc also Irishmen. To have 
attempted, as some wished, to conscript the youth of Ulster 
would only have led to civil war without benefit to Ulster, 
Ireland, or Great Britain. At this crucial moment Ireland 
can unite only on the basis of “ an agreement to differ ”, 
and the sooner it is concluded the better. 


III. The Budget and After 

M r. McENTEE’S eighth budget, which he introduced 
in the Dail on May lo, was a nasty shock for Irish 
taxpayers, but, in so far as it confronted them with the 
realities of our financial position, it may well be salutary. 
Mr. McEntee made no attempt to conceal the unpleasant 
facts. Virtually every national service has increased in cost, 
during the past financial year and will show a further in¬ 
crease in 1939-40. As a result of increased expenditure 
there was a deficit of £5x7,500 on last year’s budget. 
During the eight years in which the Government has been 
in office the deadweight national debt has increased from 
£31,000,000 to £51,000,000. In the same period the cost of 
supply services has increased by £6,500,000, or by 
£8,250,000 if one allows for the fact that in the first year of 
the period they included payments to the British Govern¬ 
ment, amounting to £1,750,000, which were afterwards 
disputed and disrontinued. This is certainly not a bad 
record for a party which in Opposition never tired of 
accusing its predecessors of profligacy, and which promised 
to reduce expenditure by £2,000,000 when elected to office. 

The present budget provides for an expenditiure of 
£35>5 16,000, and as compared with last year’s figures shows 
an increase of £2,000,000 on the cost of supply services 
3H 807 
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akwie. Taxatbn at existing rates would yield only 
£} 1,124,000. To meet the difference of ^4,392,000, Mr. 
McKmcc allowed £1,000,000 for over-estimation, took 
£1 j 0,000 from the Road Fund, proposed to collect £68,000 
from local aurhoritics in respect of arrears of contributions 
towards unemployment assistance, and to borrow 
£1,005,000 to cover certain services which he claimed 
to Ik of a capital nature, thus leaving a balance of over 
£1,000,000 to l)c found by new taxation. This falls 
almost entirely on the well-to-elo. 

'Hie income tax is raised by one shilling to 5s. 6d in the £, 
sunax increased by 10 per cent, on incomes between 
£3,000 and £8,000 and by 15 per cent, on those over 
£8,000, whilst twopence a gallon is placed on petrol and 
fightpcncc a pound on tobacco. As there arc only about 
tw*) thousand surtax payers in the country, they may be 
trganlcd as lair game. The persrmal allowance for income 
tax has Ixcn reiiuccd and the carncd-incomc allowance 
increased. Mr. Mcb.ntie claimed that there was no merit 
tn devising new indirect taxes for the sake of novelty or as 
experinunis. 'Ihcy involved, he said, administrative diffi¬ 
culties and expense, were uncertain in their yield and 
incidence, and often placed the purchaser at the mercy of 
the unscrupulous middleman. 

Mr. Mclvniec’s apologia for the increase- in taxation and 
expenditure was that economy w-as a virtue often preached 
but seldom practised. He pointed out that, whilst all 
panics were clamouring for additional expenditure in 
various directions, scarcely a voice was raised to advocate 
greater cate or thrift in dealing with public moneys. The 
I>ut. he said, could not have it both ways. Either they 
must cut the scK-ial services in order to reduce expenditure 
or they must maintain the services and increase taxation! 
lliis year s budget, he declared in conclusion, had been 
prejMred at a time of unusual difticuky. The European 
t^n had increased expenditure and lowered revrauc. 
Mrmgcnt and straitened as our position was, we could 
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endute it so long as peace was maintamed, but if wai came 
cmr dlHkultics would be intensified bcTond measuic and we 
should have to tax where wc could and what we could. 
Our standards of living, our whole mode of existence, and 
our very philosophy of life, would be changed radically and 
eventually for the worse. For that reason, he urged, we 
ought to support with all our heart and will those whose 
efforts might defer war. 

Mr. Cosgrave, on behalf of the principal Opposition 
party. Fine Gael, said that, unless they could increase the 
national income by at least one-third, this budget was going 
to make further inroads into capital and reduce the nation’s 
sterling balances or its credit. After its size, the worst 
feature of the budget was that it did not balance. There was 
no use in setting up bodies like the Banking Commission * 
and then ignoring their reports. The country, he said, was 
faced in this budget with a bill beyond its capacity to bear. 
The alternative was to throw out the Government. 

During the debate on the Finance Bill in the Senate, grave 
views were expressed regarding the financial stability of the 
country. Sir John Keane said that the only remedy was to 
embark on a scheme of drastic retrenchment in all depart¬ 
ments, a policj' implicit in the report of the Banking 
Commission. It was the Government’s responsibility 
to face the situation. Mr. Frank MacDermot warned those 
who would welcome a war and the downfall of Great 
Britain that it would also mean the downfall of any pros¬ 
perity that we might hope to possess. Professor Joseph 
Johnston, who represents Dublin university and is one of 
our leading economists, pointed out that, while in 1929-30 
taxation represented only one-seventh of our national 
income, it now represented one-fifth. Unemployment was 
breaking out, he said, even in some of the protected in¬ 
dustries, and the number of people engaged in agriculture 
had diminished by 17,000 in one year. The real cause of 
our fiiuncial stringency was the Government’s economic 

* See The Round Table, No. 113, December 1938, pp. 120-124. 
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policy. In 19*9 the country had imported £1^,000,000 
worth of indastrial goods, whereas in 1936 it had imported 
only £16,000,000 worth. This drop of £17,000,000 was 
ofiiKt by an increase of only £8,500,000 in our home 
industrial output. Professor Johnston suggested that the 
destruction of at least three of the four beet-sugar factories 
would bring in a revenue of £750,000 without increasing 
the price of sugar to the consumer. 

Mr. Mclintce, replying to these criticisms, deprecated the 
use of the words “ serious ” and “ grave ” concerning the 
present financial position o* the country, but he admitted 
that the ciy for credit from this and that section of the 
community was fast becoming a cry for confiscation and 


expropriation. If, he said, the banks were compelled to 
yield to such, demands, the small man who had put his 
money in them for safe keeping would start taking it out to 
make sure that no one was going to use it but himself. He 
also conlcsscd that he would like to sec expenditure on 
unproductive services reduced. His real difficulty, of 
course, is that all this increased expenditure has not been 
met by an increase in production. Whilst our direct 
taxation has been brought up to the British level, nothing 
has been done to bring indirect taxation down to that level. 

The economic position was again debated in the Dail on 
J^y 7. when Mr. James Dillon moved a resolution urging 
the Government to put into effect the majority report <5 
the Banking 0 >mmissu)n by reducing direct and indirect' 
taxation, restricting the creation of deadweight public debt, 
wd stimulating profitable production. He offered the 
Government the co-operation and support of the Fine Gael 
^rty in such a {x>!icy. 'I'hc time had passed, he said, for 
covering up the dangers that confronted the country. The 

MiLiilcc, cflccl tliu they were carefully considet- 
^he ei^rt the Baukittg Commirsion. but that L 
^^nuc posuion had greatly improved since it was 
pre^^ed, and that ,t contained nothing to justify the 
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abtodomixait of their industmi polky. As compaied with 
other oountries we were, they alleged, in a soaod financial 
position. On the whole, however, the debate revealed 
little real divergence in principle or practice between the 
two main parties. They are both opposed to financial 
experiments and realise that the link with sterling is essential 
ttiidct present conditions. The I.abour party, who are not 
likely to attain office, and therefore lack a sense of responsi¬ 
bility, put forward an amendment which claimed that we 
had only to use our entire national resources to foster 
increased production and so banish unemployment and 
poverty—in other words, that wc should resort to inflation 
on a grandiose scale. No serious arguments, however, 
were put forward to justify such a course. 

The average voter is inclined to say “ a plague o’ both 
your houses,” as appears from the recent by-election in 
Dublin City South, where only 56,258 voters went to the 
poll out of a possible total of 85,455. The scat was won 
by Mr, J. McCann, a Dublin business man, who was the 
C^vemment party candidate, by a majority of 4,182, but, 
whilst the Fine Gael vote showed no reduction as compared 
with the 1958 election, the Fianna Fail vote showed a drop 
of over 10,000. During the election Mr. Lemass, the 
Minister for Industry and Commerce, said that a substantial 
fall in their party vote would be tantamount to a defeat. It 
may be surmised that all the extreme and many moderate 
supporters of the Government abstained from voting. It 
would be foolish, nevertheless, to regard the result as 
symptomatic of anything more than general apathy. More 
important is the election of Mrs. Tom Clarke as Lord Mayor 
of Dublin on the retirement, after nine years’ continuous 
service in that high office, of Alderman Alfred Byrne, one of 
out most popular public figures. Mrs. Clarke is the widow 
of Tom Qarke, who was a member of the old Fenian 
organisation and a signatory of the Republican Proclamation 
in 1916. He was amongst those executed immediately after 
the rebellion. Mrs. Qarke belongs to the Left wing of Mr. 

Six 
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De Valcia’s party, and has not hesitated to criticise his policy 
or its moderation. One of her first actions as Lord 
Mayor was to refuse to wear the great chain of office 
because it had been a gift from King William. Although 
she was elected only by Alderman Byrne’s casting vote 
her election is a straw which shows how the wind blows. 

Ireland, 

August 1939. 
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DOCUMENTS 


I. Extracts from the speech of Eard Halifax, Secretary of State for 
Foretff! Affairs, at the annual dinner of the Kqyal Institute of Inter¬ 
national Affairs, June 29, 19J9. 

National Unity 

W'c have .’s'c.t’.’.rd ard a'C prerarinr f» I'l’v.rv.r ‘»;:irp. 

uiii: i'lill uiiilc;-'4'ui:':.‘ .p- I;;!! ..n-."' •in'i ■*! • .*! 1 ili-'-iii'u'.iii,: pil’ 

then »i)i'.so4Uc'X !• i i.iu •'•Mi, ;; i: p .i! p 

of other countries arc to disap^r, our own security and our own 
independence will be gravely threatened. We know that, if inter¬ 
national law and order is to be preserved, we must be prepared to 
fight in its defence. 

In the past we have alw’ays stood out against the attempt of any 
single Power to dominate Europe at the expense of the liberties of 
other nations, and British policy is, therefore, only following the 
inevitable line of its own history, if such an attempt were to be made 
again. ... I believe that at no time since the war has there been such 
national unity on the main essentials of our foreign policy as to-day, 
and that wi*h this 'pi-it r;f -.mi*-.- r''r« s ifr,'-: .ir.d wdr -n-Ppid ripter- 

a.i< a'pppppoi o-i-j'c i-:-. <• i-n::; )" i nii'Pti'p'i.p, .up 

being called upon to detend their country, and tne causes for which 
it stands, there is an increasing desire to look beyond the immediate 
present, and to see before them some goal for which they would 
willingly sacrifice their leisure and, if need be, their lives. . . . 

Aggression and Encirclement 

Our first resolve is to stop aggression. . . . For that reason and 
for that reason alone we have joined with other nations to meet a 
common danger. These arrangements we all know, and the world 
knows, have no purpose other than defence. They mean what they 
say—no more and no less. But they have been denounced as aiming 
at the isolation—or, as it is called, the encirclement—of Germany and 
of Italy, and as designed to prevent them from acquiring the living 
space necessary for their national existence. . . . 

Germany is isolating herself, and is doing it most successfully 
and completely. She is isolating herself from other countries econo¬ 
mically by her policy of autarky; she is isolating herself politically by 
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a policy that cauKS constant anxiety to other nations, an] culturally 
by her policy of radalism. If you deliberately isolate yourself from 
others you can blame nobody but yourself, and, so loM as this 
isolation continues, the inevitable consequences of it are bound to 
become stronger and more marked. - . . 


Living Space 

I come next to Ltbinsraum. This word, of which we have 
not heard the last, needs to be fairly and carefully examined. Every 
developed community is, of course, faced with the vital problem of 
living space. But the problem is not solved simply by acquiring more 
territory. That may, indeed, only make the problem more acute. 
Ii fin onlv he ‘olved bv wi^e .i-de'-";: cf the a'’ii'« of a country at 

al i-Ki.! !i,.| i;4i: * rxpj;.! : .. e :' e of 

living of iheir people, by gaining the confidence of their ne^hbours, 
and thus faciliiaiing (he flow of gixids between them. The very 
opposite it likely to be the consequence of action by one nation in 
iuppression of the independent existence of her smaller and her 
weaker neighlxiurs. Ana if JjbtHsraum is to be applied in that sense, 
we rejeet it and must resist its application. . . . 

Ixononucally (he world is far too closely knit together for 
any one country to hi ipe to profit itself at the expense of its neighbours, 
and no more than any other country can (iermany hope to solve her 
cfononiic prohlcnis in isolation. It is no doubt impossible at present 
for US to foresee the tlay when all trade everywhere will be completely 
Iree, But it is possible to make many arrangements, given the oppor¬ 
tunity, vhith would greatly enlarge the area of freedom, and through 
co-ofwration- and we, lor our part, arc ready to co-operate—there 
IS ample scope for extending to all nations the opportunity of a larger 
economic life, with all that this means, which is implied in the term 


IjhtinraMm. , . 
' s idle t 


cry peace where there is no p 


, -■ 1-—- w.v.v iiO peace, or to pretend 

U) reach a settlement unless it can be guaranteed by the reduction of 
warlike prepa-jM-'r.^ and hv r'r as.-,,! -r,...-. r...;,,..', 

".ft , '• .. 

^ni a. L.a I ■ * 'C.i.r: , Si ;*'.c uorul u IIh 

for. “"‘''’“"'“•’Icncss. But if the doctrine of 

ucre shamioned, so that the fear of war that stalks the world 

h all .rJiT'r questions would become easier to solve, 

of iMTiiin nt ‘levoicd to the senseless multiplication 

icirf,X .n;iT‘'l' '"cecasc of insecurity and^distnist. 

.he pcootTif, 

(tether for - ■ - 


!;:i\r :o work t 


inicrcstsdo'norc.mflT?" 'h^' 

^ economic diflkultilrXLr' 


1 the international or colonial 
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tlw ColMitti PraUem 

This brings me to s» something about the priodples our colonial 
admhristtarion. . . . We lecognlse. as the United Sts^ hare ncog- 
nhed. riiat seif-government should be the ultimate goal of colonial 
policy, a goal which is neat or distant according to the capacity of 
the peoples concerned to manage their own af&irs. In one of 
your own studies, T/h Coiotud Pnhhm, the type of research which 
eohanexs the reputation of Chatham House, you have considered the 
question whether colonies pay. You drew attention to the benefits 
of cheap inq>otts which the consumers of a country possessing colonics 
obtain as the result of the relatively low cost of production of certain 
commodities in colonial territories. But under an international system 
under which the present trade barriers were to a great extent abolished, 
these benefits, already shared as they arc to a considerable extent by 
many countries not possessing colonies, would be shared still more 
widely. On all sides there could be more free and more ready access 
to markets and raw materials of the world; wider channels of trade 
down which would flow the goods which nations require to buy and 
sell. Such are some of the possibilities within everybody’s reach. . . . 

Can we not look forward to a time when there may be agrjM- 
ment on common methods and aims of colonial development, which 
may ensure not only that the universally acknowledged purpose of 
colonial administration will be to help their inhabitants steadily to 
raise their level of life, but also that colonial territories may make a 
<(iirsill.• > •lie >•..::?• ■ O’l an agreed 

I'liir <>l ■.■■.irp:vc •-* •'•>;'<• <*'.hrrs ;;-..gi‘.! ne -.iiena-i-d with us 

to t'.'.ake il!!".' <'0 !it:;), t > a bcfei u )•!<!. I: > >,'l l.ave ■•..i doiib; 
that m the conduct ot our colonial administration we should be ready 
to go far upon the economic side, as we have already done on the ’ 
piolitical side, in making wider application of the principles which now 
obtain in the mandated territories, including, on terms of reciprocity, 
that of the Open Door. 


A New European Order 

Whatever may be the difficulties of the colonial problem, or of any 
other, 1 would not despair of finding ways of settlement, once every¬ 
body has got the will to settle. But unless all countries do in fact 
desire a settlement, discussions will do more harm than good. 
It is impossible to negotiate with a country the leaders of which 
brand a friendly country as thieves and blackmailers, and indulge 
in daily monstrous slanders on British policy in all parts of the 
world. But if that spirit gave way to something oifferent, his 
Majesty’s Government would be ready to pool their best thought 
with others in order to end the present state of political and 
economic insecurity, and if we could get so far . . . our next task 
would be the reconstruction of the international order on a broader 
and firmer foundation. ... An examination of the history of the 
Covenant may perhaps disclose that some of its obligations were too 
loose and others too rigid. It has been suggested, for instance, that 
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fome lystem of specific regional grantees for the preserration of the 
pei^ vouM be mote eftoive than the indefinite out universal obli* 
gations of Artklet to and i6, and it is not impossible that the grouping 
M the Powen u it eaists to^y, instead of dividing Europe, might be 
M> moulded as to become the embryo of a better Euro^n system. 
That is one side of the problem. But it is not enough to devise 
measures for preventing the use of force to change the status qsu, 
unless there is alto machinery for bringing about peaceful change. 
For a living and changing world can never be held in iron clamps, and 
ant lull' i!:i!ri" l^ liif I'i.rii ■ ut! to lii'.i'. ri . . . 

■lifdij. ui'cn ;:.e 1 :r -j-ca;-. r.i!'. i;;'-, l<>'gctful of thcii common 
civilisation, arc arming to the teeth, it is more important than ever that 
we should remind ourselves of the essential unity of European civili¬ 
sation. European minds meet across political frontiers. With the 
same background of knowledge, with the same heriugc of culture, they 
tiudy the tame iiroblems; the work of the great masters of science, of 
literature and of art is the commor- property of all peoples; and thinkers 
in every land exchange knowledge on equal and friendly terms. Truly 
IS a divided Europe a house divided against itself and out foreign 
policy mutt, therefore, constantly l>car in mind the immediate present 
and the mote distant future, the steps we arc now taking and the goal 
to which they arc meant to lead. . . . 


Tltc Dual Policy 

British pxilic^" rests rm twin foundations of purpose. One 
It ilcierniination to resin lorcc. The other is our recognition of the 
woru »lieiirc to get on with the constructive work of building peace. 

It wc could once lie satisl.cd that the intentions of others were the 
ssmic as our own, and that wc all really wanted peaceful solutions— 
hen. 1 say here delimtclv. we could discuss the problems that are 
lo dav causing ihc world anxiety. In such a new atmosphere we 
could examine the colonta nrohicm. the problem of raw materials, 

H.ir iKi. . . J ^ ‘ **' P-uropean citizens. 

mihurJ force U h n ''"'"r" The threat of 

task is^ and here V "“f immediate 

f ; mfeommand! ' 

;."ria'£ "rr'i iS wS^i^ 

u ^ I-" a^urances. None 

but wc cTn and we^;^L, 1 we live, 

we wish lo travel la-f 

deut dcpcndl irVlL last hold 

the personal faith of each one of ^I’"a J the strength of 

lain It. ** “*■ *'*" upon our resolution to main- 
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2. Staltmtnt m by Mr. NeptlU Cbambtrlak, Prim 

Mimster, in the Houst of Commuis^ JmIj io, 1939. 

. . . Racially Danzig is, almost wholly, a German city; but the 
ptospetity of its inhabitants depends to a very large extent upon 
Poliw trade. The Vistula is Poland’s only waterway to the Baltic, and 
the port at its mouth is therefore of vital strategic and economic im¬ 
portance to her. Another Power established in Danzig could, if it 
so desired, block Poland’s access to the sea, and so exert an economic 
and notary stranglehold upon her. 

Those who were responsible for framing the present statute of the 
Free Qty were fully conscious of these facts and did their best to make 
provision accordingly. Moreover there is no question of any oppres¬ 
sion of the German ptopulation in Danzig. On the contrary, the 
administration of the Free City is in German hands, and the only 
restrictions imposed upon it are not of a kind to curtail the liberties of 
its citizens. ITie present settlement, though it may be capable of 
improvement, cannot in itself be regarded as basically unjust or 
ilWical. 

Tne maintenance of the status quo had in fact been guaranteed by the 
German Chancellor himself up to 1944 by the lo-yeat Treaty which 
he had concluded with Marshal Pilsudski. Up till last March Ger¬ 
many seems to have felt that, while the position of Danzig might 
ultimately requite revision, the question was neither urgent nor likely 
to lead to a serious dispute. . . . 

Recent occurrences in Danzig have inevitably given rise to fears that 
it is intended to settle her future status by unilateral action, organised 
by surreptitious methods, thus presenting Poland and other Powers 
with a fait accompli. 

In such circumstances any action taken by Poland to restore the 
situation would, it is suggested, be represented as an act of aggression 
on her part, and if her action were supported by other Powers they 
w<",:!d hr acruffd aidinr -i-.-l r.'v'tir’ ^rr ir thf -.I'c of force. 

!■ ti'c ■>: c-.c'”' «■' osui ' id: »'■ iv (l•|;ll■■;l;•ia;^(l 

-I,., n:ri: Ik-- u. ' •i'.' r I li..'.r s.i:(l r.ii'.ic' 

li'Si I hr hr « '•■■’■•di-ri! ,iv .1 ■•■irrh .'C'.i :!ia‘ir: iii'.-i-i ii'.; 

the .ir d ■■■‘(■■nr- ■■■ •!>? D.i ;/./!::', vi.mdi !‘i: :(lcii:<il!'> a:r 11; ii i 

uir. ihrra'ri.rd, !;>i' u »..d o-.r i.ii'c .:M-.r: I'-iics af-C'. i:'i,; Poioi: 
national existence and independence. Vve have guaranteed to give 
our assistance to Poland in the case of a clear threat to her independ¬ 
ence, which she considers it vital to resist with her national forces, and 
we are firmly resolved to carry out this undertaking. 

I have said that while the present settlement is neither basically 
unjust nor illogical, it may be carable of improvement. It may be 
that in a dearer atmosphere possible improvement could be discussed. 
Indeed, Colond Beck has himself said in his speech on May j that if 
the Government of the Reich is guided by two conditions—namely, 
peaceful intentions and peaceful methods of procedure—all conver¬ 
sations arc possible. . . . 
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j. Ftrm»U tiptm with tbt Japamse Gmtmmtnt and pubUsbed m 
mj *4, 19J9, in ordtr to ekar tbt wny for discussions on tbt situtOion nt 
Tuntsin, 

Hk Majcfty*! Government in the United Kingdom fully recognise 
the sctual situation in China, where hostilities on a large sode are 
in pioercss, and note that, as long as that state of af&irs continues to 
exist, the Japanese forces in China have special requirements for the 
purpose frf safeguarding their own security and maintaining public 
order in regions under their control, and that they have to suppress or 
remove any such causes or acts as will obstruct them or benrat their 
enemy. 

His Majesty’s Government have no intention of countenancing any 
act or measures prejudicial to the attainment of the above-mentioned 
objects by Japanese forces, and they will take this opportunity to con¬ 
firm their policy in this respect by making it plain to British authorities 
and British nationals in China that they should refrain from such acts 
and measures. 
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I. The Parliamentary Session 

P ARLIAMENTARY time in this season of the year is 
always taken up very largely by financial business. 
Apart from this, the latter part of the session has been 
fully occupied, first with a number of measures of economic 
reorganisation, and secondly with measures designed to 
strengthen our civil and military defences against an 
impending crisis. 

On the side of public finance a number of changes have 
been made since the budget. Against considerable 
pressure, the Chancellor refused to alter his decision to 
increase by los. per standard horse-power the tax on 
motor cars, but he succumbed to the antagonism expressed 
to another of his budgetary changes. The tax on cinemato¬ 
graph film was abandoned when it proved impossible to 
find a formula that would leave the body of the tax intact 
while saving it from handicapping the struggling British 
film industry. On the other hand, a new tax was introduced 
into the Finance Bill, this time under pressure from the 
Left. In announcing the proposal to introduce 
compulsory military service, the Prime Minister had 
promised to take further steps to limit the profits of firms 
engaged on the rearmament programme. In fulfilment 
of this pledge, an Arms Profits Duty, now familiarly known 
as A.P.D,, was introduced by way of amendment to the 
Finance Bill. It would appropriate for the state three- 
fifths of the profits earned by any concern executing, in 
one year, extra state orders worth £200,000. The tax 
would apply to profits earned during the next three years. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared that the new 
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Ministry of Supply had been given drastic powers to 
prevent abnormal profits; the duty was therefore to be 
regarded as a supplementary measure, and the Chancellor 
himself as “ a long-stop for what escaped the prehensile 
hands of the Minister of Supply Sub-contractors would 
be included, provided that they had a total turnover of 
1,100,000 a year from all their work being done directly or 
indirectly for the Government under the rearmament 
programme. 

There are inevitably many anomalies in such an unusual 
tax, applied not for economic or financial but for political 
purpt)sc8. C )nc of the more obvious, in its original form, 
was the omission of the supply of foodstuffs from the 
trades liable to the tax. This was modified in face of 
parliamentary criticism, and profits on food supplied for 
military or kindred purposes will be taxed along with the 
prolits of firms making guns or battleships. 

The Chancellor’s difficulties have been increased by 
a still further acceleration of defence plans. In a state¬ 
ment on July 13, he explained that the supplementary 
defence estimates, issued since the budget, would bring the 
nation’s total arms expenditure during the financial year 
195^40 to million—a total that has since had to be 

raised still further. This figure was £150 million more 
than had been provided in the budget statement for 
defence purposes, lie had then announced that £2^0 
million of the total would be raised out of taxes, and the. 
rest by loan. The fliancellor now proposed to leave the 
amount to be raised out of taxes at the same figure, and to 
lx>rrow on treasury bills to cover such portion of the 
rest as was not being raised under the Defence Loans Act. 

I bis means that the total of government borrowing in the 
current financial year will lx approximately £500 million, 
a sum in excess of the usual estimates for the normal annual 
savings of the people. Apart from the defence supplc- 
nKntary estimates. Sir John Simon announced that various 
of the civil departments would rc^quire £14 million more 
820 
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than they had estimated before the budget. He had allowed 
for million of such supplemcntaries in his budget 
estimates, and the rest would be met out of savings on the 
original votes. Undoubtedly the Chancellor has reason 
to look forward to a certain buoyancy of revenue as a 
by-product of the large-scale government expenditure, 
but a heavy burden of unproductive borrowing is bound to 
put a heavy strain on the economic stability of the country.* 

The economic measures considered by Parliament include 
an agricultural development Bill, embodying the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy of “ price insurance ” (another term for 
price stabilisation by means of subsidies) in regard to oats, 
barley and sheep; a Bill for the compulsory rationalisation 
of the cotton industry on lines accepted by Lancashire 
after years of discussion; a Milk Bill giving further^overn- 
ment financial assistance in respect of cheap milk for children 
and mothers, bonuses to farmers producing a high-quality 
milk, and “ price insurance ” on milk diverted from the 
liquid milk market to the butter and cheese industries; 
and a Bill amalgamating Imperial Airways and British 
Airways into a single British international air-transport 
corporation. 

The Government also had to take up parliamentary time 
with an urgent measure to control terrorist activities by 
Irish republican sympathisers.! The list of explosive 
outrages culminated in the blowing up of cloakrooms at 
two London railway stations on July 26, the very day on 
which the Prevention of Violence (Temporary Provisions) 
Bill was being considered and passed by the House of 
Commons. Although numbers of men and women 
continued to be caught and convicted of crimes in 
connection with the terrorist campaign, it had already 
become manifest that the ordinary powers of the peace¬ 
time law were insufficient to deal with the menace. The 

* See below, p. 828. 

t See The Round Table, No. iij, June 19)9, p. 6*9; and above, 
p. 801. 
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new Bill, which gives the police special powers of arrest, 
examination or expulsion from the country of all persons 
suspected of complicity or intended complicity in I.R.A. 
terrorism, was introduced, in the wot^ of its pr^blc, 
in order to “ prevent the commission in Great Britain of 
further acts of violence designed to influence public opinion 
or government policy with regard to Irish affairs It 
may be said with assurance, and not merely as a piece of 
bombast, that the idea of amending British policy towards 
Ireland in response to these dangerous and childish exploits 
has never entered the head of the mass of Englishmen, 
who have treated the whole affair as a problem in 
criminology and public safety rather than political 
persuasion. 

The ncvf Act is applicable to all persons who have not 
normally resided in Great Britain for the past twenty years; 
the power taken to expel British subjects, and even citizens 
of the United Kingdom who normally reside in Northern 
Ireland, has been pounced upon by Irish republican propa¬ 
ganda as evidence that the Government has been obliged 
to acknowledge the unity of Ireland and its separation as a 
nation from Great Britain and the British Empire. No 
such interpretation can, of course, be placed on the measure; 
on the other hand, it docs not need propaganda to show 
that the existence of differrr.* r..-jr-on.i’'rie', .iicorditig 
to local law, in the (!:iie:e.-.: ['.i:-' oi j.-c ( oi'.xnonwealth 
has been recognised for some years as a constitutional fact.' 


II. Dki'en'cii and Foreign Policy 

T llh- third main class of measures with which Parlia¬ 
ment has dealt concerns the organisation of our direct 
dclcmes against the jxassibility of war. Four rnoin 
nwasurcs lu\ c been considered. The first of them was the 
Civil Defence Bill,* establishing the rights and duties of 
employers and other classes in respect of the provision of 
• See The Roit^d Table, No. uj. June 19)9, p. 6io. 
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ait-raid shdtets; datifying and extending the duties of 
local authorities; and otherwise bringing the legal aspects 
of A.R.P. up to date. The second measure in this class 
was the Bill setting up a Ministry of Supply. Although 
the new Ministry will not in peace time have control of the 
supply of munitions and material for the Ait Ministry and 
the Admiralty, its powers are very wide. The Ministry 
will have authority to order that government contracts be 
given priority, to requisition output if difficulties should 
arise in obtaining such priority, to commandeer available 
storage facilities, to examine contractors’ records and fix 
prices, and to require the protection of essential plant 
against air raids. Opposition arose from members who 
wanted to give the Ministry much wider powers, including 
control over the supply of war material to the navy and 
air force. 

The third great defence Bill before Parliament was that 
setting up the new conscript force, known as the militia. 
The early indications that Labour opposition to this 
measure was slackening, in accordance with a realisation 
that the public as a whole approved of it, have been ful¬ 
filled in practice. The Trades Union Congress, at a 
special conference held at the end of May, approved by an 
overwhelming majority the policy recommended by its 
leaders of maintaining formal opposition to conscription, 
but of refusing to withdraw from co-operation with the 
Government in voluntary national service, or to take any 
industrial action against conscription. The Labour party, 
at its Whitsun conference, rejected by 1,670,000 votes to 
286,000 a motion to resist—apparently by direct action— 
any form of conscription until a Government was in power 
which Labour could trust. 

The first militiamen were called up in July, and an 
extremely encouraging feature of the episode, apart from the 
administrative smoothness with which it was carried 
through, was the unexpectedly high physical standard of the 
men called up. The number rejected was much lower 
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than had been anticipated, with the result that the force 
is to that extent larger than the planned figure. The 
cost of the foraiation of the inilitia is reckoned at £50 
million, apart from its later annual upkeep. Tribunals 
have been established for the consideration of conscientious 


objections. The number of men originally entered as 
having conscientious objection to serving in the militia was 
only 5,77J, or only 1-7 per cent, of the 219,964 men called 
upon to register at the beginning of June. This in¬ 
significant figure may be taken as a measure of the extent 
to which the continued aggression of the totalitarian 
Powers has completely ctmnieractcd the wave of pacifism 
that spread over Great Britain a few years ago. 

The last of the great batch of defensive legislation was 
the Reserve and Auxiliary Forces Bill, introduced in order to 
enable reserves for the army, navy and air force to be called 
up gradually, each unit for a short period of time, instead 
of requiring solemn proclamation of a state of emergency 
l>eforc any resen-ists could be placed under arms. This 
measure, which was received without party opposition, 
was plainly necessary in order to keep our defences up to 
the pitch at which they must be through these perilous 
months. Anti-aircraft guns and barrage-balloon units 
arc now familiar sights in the parks and public places. 
Far from causing public alarm, these precautions are 
proving the best way t)f avoiding the danger of panic if a 
crisis should come upon us. 


In a speech early in June the Minister for War declared 
that very shonly Circai Britain would have upwards of 
750.000 men under arms. Lord Chatfield, Minister for the 
(.o-ordmation of IMcncc. more recently told the House 
0 l.«r* ,ha, .h„c had never been a rime when our 
plan, for a war emergency had been so earefnlly laid, 
^urjmem to also been fnund in rhe progress of 
volunteers for'various 

This was >he figure armed at m the Govetnmenfs plan for 
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aduevemeot by this siunmer, and although some specialist 
services ate still stK>tt of the numbers that they requite the 
response is a great tribute to the spirit of the people aiul 
readiness for sacrifice in the public cause. 

Among the other defensive measures that call for brief 
note arc the advice given to householders to store a week’s 
supply of non-perishable food; the emergency barter 
agreement between the Governments of Great Britain and 
the United States for the exchange of 600,000 bales of 
cotton for 80,000 tons of rubber; the announcement of 
plans for the rationing of coal and petrol in war time; 
the introduaion of a war risks insurance Bill, the announce¬ 
ment of plans for mobilising medical skill in war time, the 
impressive flights of R.A.F. bombing planes on long¬ 
distance prartice cruises over France, and the first experi¬ 
mental black-out of London and the home counties on the 
night of August lo-ii. A vital piece of military re¬ 
organisation has been the appointment of two Inspectors 
General, one for the oversea forces and the other for the 
home forces. These important posts have been given to 
two of the outstanding soldiers of their generation. General 
Sit Edmund Ironside and General Sir Walter Kirke. 

Mention should also be made at this point of the plans 
laid for a Ministry of Information in the event of war. 
This will be concerned with all matters connected with 
news and publicity both at home and abroad. It will not, 
however, take over the nor impose a censorship of 

the press, other than restrictions to be voluntarily applied 
by the newspapers themselves. Nor will it operate in 
advance of a war emergency. The Minister indicated to 
take charge of it is Sir Samuel Hoare, and the permanent 
head would be Lv/rd Perth. In peace time, Lord Perth 
has been made head of a new department of the Foreign 
Office, concerned with helping to put the British case to 
the people of foreign countries. This move is closely 
associated with the rapid extension of the B.B.C.’s foreign- 
language broadcasts, which would no doubt be multiplied 
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in wat How far the medium-wave home senra 

would be restricted for defence reasons in time of wat it is 
impossible to foretell. The possibility that they may be 
curtailed was admittedly one of the reasons for the Goy^- 
ment's reversal of a previous decision not to give facilities 
for so-called wire broadcasting, whereby the subscriber 
can plug in to one of a series of programmes distributed 
along telephone wires. 

In foreign policy there has been every evidence of a 
complete unanimity of principle among all the parties and 
all groups of public opinion in the countr)’, even though 
there continues to be a good deal of personal criticism of 
the Prime Minister. Lord Halifax’s speech of June 29 • w'as 
described by the Manchester Guardian (Opposition Liberal) 
as without question the finest speech on foreign policy 
made by a Minister of the National Government since it 
came to power. *' I'nshakably firm, irrefutably just, it 
expressed the ideals of those who look forward to a happier 
future with no less clarity than it reflected the present 
temper of the British people”. The News Chronicle 
(Opposition Liberal) said that it would meet with the 
general approval of the British people, and it received 
equal praise from the Labr)ur organ. A similar unanimity 
greeted both the Prime Minister’s statement of July ii on 
Danxig, and the plans to strengthen the resources of our 
allies and assfK'iatcs by providing an additional jTjo million 
for the go\Trnmcnt guarantee of export credits extended 
where credit insurance would Ik impracticable on a 
commercial basis but where the transaction is regarded as 
desirable in the national interest. It is only by such in- 
dirca mcaru that ways can be found for Great Britain to 
lend money to her friends at a time when the resources both 
of her national savings and of her balance of oversea 
payments are strained to the utmost to pay for her own 
rearmament. 

On the other hand, the Government found itself faced 
• Exincta from this speech are prirrted on p. 8(5 above. 
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with substantial opposition, even on its own benches, ovet 
tiw issue of the re-assembly of Parliament. Many members 
felt that the dispersal of the British Parliament for two 
months' vacation would be regarded by the dictators as an 
invitation to take advantage of what these members 
regarded as the greater pliability of the Government than 
of Parliament, Several proposals were put forward, one 
being that Parliament should meet for one day each week, 
another that it should be represented during the vacation 
by a Council of State representative of the different parties 
in proportion to their parliamentary strength. The issue 
on which a vote was finally taken, however, was simply 
whether Parliament should be recalled after the recess on 
October 5, as the Government proposed, or on August zi, 
as Labour demanded. The Opposition amendment was 
defeated by 250 votes to 152, some 40 Government members 
abstaining. The Government, however, can ask for the 
recall of Parliament at an earlier date if an emergency 
should require it, and explicit undertakings have been 
given not to execute a change in British foreign policy 
without giving Parliament an opportunity to express its 
feelings. 

111. By-Elections 

T he b)'-clections continue to show a shift of opinion 
against the Government since the general election of 
1935, but by no means on a sufficient scale to threaten a loss 
of its majority'. At Kennington, late in May, Labour gained 
the seat, the Conservative vote falling from 12,401 to 7,119, 
while the Labour vote fell from ii,8j6 to 10,713. Their 
only other gain was in Brecon and Radnor, where the 
Government poll fell from 22,079 to 18,043, whereas the 
Labour poll rose from 19,910 to 20,679. Colne 

Valley constituency, a former Labour seat, the patty 
managed to increase its poll from 16,725 to 17,277, the 
Conservative vote falling from 10,917 to 9,012; the most 
staking feature of the result, however, was a fall in the 
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Ubctal vote from 12,946 to 9,228, although the candidate 
l»d nursed the constituent' for years. This discoura^ent 
to the Liberals was offset by their success in holding the 
North Gimwall seat, on a majority increased from 836 to 
1,464, the Liberal poll rising from 16,872 to 17,072. The 

I. ibcnU vote also increased at Hythc, where the Govern¬ 
ment held the seat by a majority of 2,439, agai^^st a majority 
of 6,671 in 1935, while their total poll fell from 15,359 to 
12,016. The Government majority was also reduced at 
Monmouth, where the Conservative vote fell from 23,262 
to 17,358, the Labour poll also falling from 13,454 to 

II, 543. As evidence that to some extent these reductions 
of majorities may be directed against the sitting party, 
whether Government or Opptisition, the Caerphilly by- 
clcction showed a decline in the Labrjur vote from 24,846 
to 19,847, while the Gmservative vote rose from 7,738 
to 9.349. 

A study of 61 by-elections iictwccn the general election 
and the end of May this year, undertaken by a Manchester 
research group, showed that there had been remarkably 
little variation scar by year in the proportion of the total 
votes cast dial has lx:rii turned over from (iovernment to 
Opposition, the average Iwing roughly 5 per cent. With 
an equal turno\cr in every constituenev at a general 
election, the numlxr of Labour scats would lx: increased 
from 166 to 259, but the Government would still have a 
majority of 63 in the House of Commons. A turnover 
alxiut half as large again would Ixr necessary to give I.abour 
a parliaoKntary majority. On the contrary, experience 
shows that by-clcaions frequently exaggerate the swing 
against the Government of the day. 


IV. A Reaiimame.nt Boom 

I N the field of trade and industr)-, a marked boom is 
well under way. At the beginning of the year, business 
was still in a state of depression. Recovery' was hoped for. 
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but most pundits pinned their hopes upon die expectstion 
of an autumn iqitum in business in the United States. 
Actually, recovery has proceeded month by month with 
growing vigour since early in the year. And it has owed 
practically nothing to American stimulation. It is the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, and not the American 
purchaser, who has engineered recovery. The expenditure 
of many millions of pounds upon defence, that is to say, 
public works of a specialised kind, has brought the greater 
part of the country’s unemployed resources into activity 
again. It is a commonplace of history books that war 
is the “ great consumer.” In future editions there must 
be added a rider that modern “ near-war ” makes scarcely 
less large and widespread demands upon industry than 
war itself. 

In December last year the Economist's index of business 
activity (193j = too) had fallen from its 1957 peak of 
113J (in August and September of that year) to loi. But 
in January it shot up to 104!; in May to iioj; and in 
June, at iiij, it was only two points below its previous 
best. Employment shows the same swift upward course. 
In January the number of insured persons aged 16-64 ih 
employment in Great Britain (excluding agriculture) was 
11,284,000. This was a marked falling-away from the 
record of 11,706,000 registered in September 1937. But 
by May there was a new high record of 11,858,000; and 
in July the 12 million mark was passed, the actual figure 
being 12,064,000. In January the total number of regis¬ 
tered unemployed aged 14 and over (including those in 
agriculture) was 2,039,000; in July it had fallen to 1,236,000. 
The number wholly unemployed in January was 1,594,000; 
in July it was only 1,014,000. 

Even this reduced total of unemployment is misleading. 
The normal number of workers passing from one job to 
another or seasonally idle in special trades may be taken 
as about half-a-million; another quarter-of-a-million, 
probably, ate virtually unemployable because of age or 
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of 4 wasted youth; militia and tetritorial army 
dtutns will now take away from work, say, still another 
qoartci-of-a-million on the average of the year. It is 
therefore clear that there is already a sharp shortage of 
labour. Even the pools of reserve labour in exceptionally 
depressed districts arc actually smaller than they seem: 
many of the unemployed in such districts arc too old to 
he easily reabsorbed; many more ate too inexperienced 
after a youth of unemployment to be quickly trained for 
industry; and the bulk of the rest arc not readily available 
for new types of work. Industries like aircraft manu¬ 
facture and engineering arc dready hampered for lack 
«>f personnel, and over wide areas of the country unemploy¬ 
ment in these trades has fallen as low as a per cent, of 
their insured workers. In fact, the dearest sign of the 
boom that is in prrigress is the nearness of industry in 
general to a novel state of full employment. 

It is the approach of full employment that gives the 
gigantic defence expmditurc of the Government its 
decisive economic signiiicancc. After a series of supple¬ 
mentary estimates, the revised cost of defence in 1959-40 
is put at million, 90 per cent, more than last year. 
Total national expenditure on all purposes in 1939-40 
will Ik £‘.454 million; in 1933-34 it was £(><)o million, 
less than this year’s cost of defence. If the needs of 
oversea governmenrs, local authorities and private business 
arc added to the £500 million of loans and bills fore¬ 
shadowed by the ('.hanccllor, normal savings will be a 
long w’ay exceeded by this year’s borrowing needs. 

Here is the crux and peculiarity (jf the present Ixiom. 
Rearmament Ix-gan live or six years ago, but until now it 
did no more than take in some part of the slack left by 
depressed civil industry. The scene has swiftly changed. 
Expenditure on the defence programme has risen to a 
level cajwblc of gcncrati^ a lxK>m despite the hesitations 
of wide sections of private business. The further ex- 
pcnilirurc projected for the near future threatens to make 
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detnands a|»on labour^ plant and capital trhidi it will be 
literally impossible to satisfy without appreciably cutting 
down non-essential civil activity. No fim steps have so 
far been taken to do this; and, meanwhile, the problem 
is rendered more acute by the revival of most branches of 
non-armament industry under the indirea stimulus of 
defence spending. As employment, profits and wage- 
eatnings rise, the demand for all sorts of consumption 
goods is growing as well. All industries in all parts of 
the country arc affected. It is not only the engineering, 
aircraft and munitions trades that arc busy; nor only 
those of iron and steel, shipbuilding and coal. Ever since 
last November the registrations of private cars have run 
steadily above last year’s level month by month, and the 
improvement is accelerating. Registrations of com¬ 
mercial vehicles were below last year’s level until May, 
but they, too, have gathered speed lately; and the course 
of retail trade shows the same steepening upward trend. 
It is true that the returns of the value of building plans 
(by 146 local authorities), which do not include direct 
government contracts, have shown a steady decline for 
a year and a half; but even in building the level of un¬ 
employment has distinctly fallen. It is almost certain 
that government contracts have much more than made up 
for the laggard progress of residential construction. 

This is not to say that there arc no gaps in the recovery 
front. The present state of international tension is re¬ 
sponsible, not only for the vast arms activity that is the 
prime-mover of the rising trend of trade, but also for 
steady stagnation on the stock exchange, for reluctance to 
put through deals in real property, and for the relatively 
unfavourable record in recent months of the shops and 
stores in central and west London. The position was 
thus described by the Economist at the end of July : 

The incidence (of recovery) is, of course, uneven. The 
stimulus comes from industry, not from commerce or finance . . . 
It is the provinces that are busy; the West End is still under a 
cloud, while the Gty is downright depressed. 
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The boom is distorted, bat it is very wide-embracing, 
and the moment is very neat when its future course must 
be determined by public policy. 

Other economic activities can be restricted to make 
way for near-war work in three ways. The curtailment 
of consumption by means of increased taxation, which is 
the first way, has so far been eschewed. Only one-third 
of this year’s defence expenditure is to come from taxes, 
even though the reason given in April by Sir John Simon 
for his reluctance to raise taxes, lumely, that to do so 
wtjuld he to check recovery, has lost a great deal of what¬ 
ever force it then had. By tuxt April the case for higher 
taxes will Ik invincible, but until then it is unlikely that, 
with a general election in the oiling, sound finance of 
this sort will prevail over the easier way of seeming to 
make posterity pay fi)T our defences. 

The second mcKlc of restriction is by direct control 
over trade and employment and over labour and materials, 
'ntr establishment of a .Ministiy of Supply with powers to 
secure priority for government contracts is a step in this 
direction. Restriction of non-essential imports and con¬ 
centration of the country’s buying power upon necessary 
gornls arc other instances of controls that can hardly be 
avoided indefinitely. The jpiidancc of exports into 
channels of strategic and diplomatic importance is another. 
The apportionment of labour ro the places where it is 
most required is an even more imperative need. 

Bur neither taxation nor control has so far been ap¬ 
preciably employed to ease the growing strain. The 
prevailing policy is rather an empirical one of “ wait and 
see.” In these circumstances it is almost certain that the 
third and crudest method of restriction must be brought 
into play. This is the way of inflation. With inflation 
operating, prices would lx allowed to rise under the 
stimulus of the Government’s loan expenditure; public 
and private enterprise would hid against each other for 
scarce labour and materials. Though easy and automatic, 
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inft^ba is a hit-and-miss method, always inequitable and 
often dangerous. 

It would be very misleading not to emphasise at this 
point that, although the necessary conditions for inflation 
arc being rapidly created, the fact of inflation is still absent. 
So far from rising, commodity prices arc still falling. 
The Economist's index of wholesale prices, based on loo 
for September i8, 1951, which stood at 151.5 at the end 
of December 1956 and at 115.7 two years later, was only 
114.7 on July 26, 1959. The position is paradoxical. 
Arms output has grown greatly; there has at least been no 
reduction in the activity of the consumption trades; every 
branch of industry—including textiles, where a truly 
notable recovery has been staged—is busy. Yet the 
prices of taw materials arc still falling. It is true that 
the price index is appreciably affected by the record slump 
in wheat prices. It is true, too, that this is commonly 
a season of the year when prices fall back. But, even so, 
the fact remains remarkable; and, moreover, it goes a 
long way towards explaining why the worst strains of the 
armament boom have not yet become manifest. 

For instance, the boom is ultimately bound to imply 
a worsening of the trade balance as imports arc swollen. 
So far, this danger has not become pressing. 

United Kingdom; Overseas Trade 



(poo's omitted) 


Monthly 

Domestic 

Retained 

Debit 

Aptrage 

Exports 

Imports 

Balance 

in: 

c 

c 

1 

*957 

45,466 

79,491 

36,026 

1958 

First !ialf 

59,^40 

71,569 

51,519 

of 1959 . 

59,414 

70,179 

50,865 


In May, June and July, admittedly, the import surplus 
exceeded that of the same months in 1958, and this 
trend seems likely to continue. But there has been a 
steady decline in the prices of imports since 1957; raw 
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m^ials and foodstufis have become steadily clwaper; 
awd that is why the boom has gone so far without the 
cofD{dication3 of soaring import surpluses, rising prices, 
isscrcascs in the cost of living, acrimonious wage demands 
and all the other signs of inflation. 

Yet these contingencies arc by no means out of the picture. 
Prices have failed to rise largely for two reasons (apart 
from changes in the volume of world stocks): the per¬ 
sistence of recession in the United States, and the sudden 
over-supply of certain commodities like wheat, simply 
as a result of nature’s uncxpccti d lx>unty. On the demand 
side, the full weight of government requirements has not 
yet been thrown into the scale. The 1935^40 programme 
of expenditure is n<»t yet in full swing. The urgently 
desirable policy of heaping up reserves of materials and 
food against an emergency has only been sketched out. 
()thcr Governments, t(K), have large demands still to make, 
Ihc tide will assuredly turn. 

That is the position. There is a breathing space before 
the expected increase in prices begins. Until it docs, 
the k'st is king made of both worlds. There is a boom 
with low prices, high employment with a low cost of 
living. Money earnings and real earnings are still rising 
together, but the shadow of inflation overhangs the 
present prosperity; and it is equally in the interests of the 
commumfy, who will suffer when prices soar, and of the 
(iovemment, whose inescapable task is to carry through 
the defence programme with cfficiaicy and despatch, that 
plans should k laid forthwith to eke out the nation’s 
Ksourccs witlwut the clumsy expedient of unchecked 
inflation. 
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1 . G)nferences on Canadian-American Affairs 

S OME years ago Dr. James T. Shotwell, the dis¬ 
tinguished Canadian-bom American scholar who is 
director of the division of economics and history in the 
Carnegie Endowment for Internationa] Peace, conceived 
the idea that the Endowment, which had devoted much of 
its resources in the past to investigating the troubled areas 
of the world, might to good advantage encourage the study 
of what is perhaps the most successful example extant of 
peaceful international living—the relations between the 
United States and Canada. This idea has since borne fruit 
in at least two important projects: the series of scholarly 
historical and economic studies which are appearing at 
intervals under the general title of Tht Relations of Canada 
and the United States, and the three successive conferences 
on Canadian-American affairs which have taken place 
under the joint auspices of the Carnegie Endowment, 
the St. Lawrence University (Canton, New York), and 
Queen’s University (Kingston, Ontario). 

The first of these conferences was held at St. Lawrence 
in 193 5; the second at Queen’s in 1937; while for the most 
recent (June 19-22, 1939) the members returned to St. 
I-awrence. Members of the conferences attend by invita¬ 
tion. The personnel has been primarily academic, though 
the lump has been somewhat leavened by the presence of a 
few members of both countries’ legislatures, government 
officials and civil servants, soldiers, journalists, and the like. 
It was remarked at one conference that the Americans 
present were chiefly either ex-Canadians or persons having 
some sort of special professional interest in relations with 
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Canada. This was less true in 1939 than on the earlier 
occasions; but it is probably fair to assume that the 
organisers have discovered that it is harder to interest the 
average American in Canadian-American relations than 
it is to interest the average Canadian. The conferences are, 
of course, entirely unofficial. They pass no resolutions, 
formulate no principles, and attempt no propaganda; 
vf>lumc8 of proceedings are published. As the confer¬ 
ences are merely fcjrums for exchange of views it is easy to 
accuse them of being ineffectual. Nevertheless, it could 
probably Ijc demonstrated that they have had a measurable 
if limited effect in increasing the diffusion of information 
(and therefore presumably o( understanding) concerning 
each country’s problems on the opposite side of “ the line ”. 

In their subject-matter the conferences have reflected in 
a rather striking fashion the deteriorating world situation 
of the past few years and the concurrently growing anxiety 
of the North American countries. Foreign policy had no 
place on the agenda of the 1935 meeting, but one im¬ 
provised discussion, chiefly turning about the Far Kastern 
situation, did take place. In 1937 a full session was 
devoted to the foreign situation. In 1939 it entirely 
dominated the discussions, which were primarily dedicated 
to study of the external relations of North America. 
1'.conomie relations were dealt with at some length, and the 
final scs.sions were devoted, significantly enough, to a 
matter to which neither of the previous conferences had 
paid much attention- the problems of defence. Many 
scluH.ls of thought were represented in the discussions of 
these questions. One interesting feature was the all-but 
unanimous fashion in which Canadian speakers called upon 
the United States to assume a role of active leadership in 
the struggle for world order. In an introductory paper an 
eminent (jnadian economist pointed out that a re-integra¬ 
tion of world economy was certain to take place in the near 
future; and that the question whether the ultimate result 
would be a fascist type of trade system founded on force 
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or a syatan founded on peace and free exchae^, tested 
latgdy with the United States. A later speaker argued that 
aofxier or later the American republic would have to face 
its destiny: that power brought responsibility with it; 
and that for all its reluctance the most powerful nation in 
the world could not indefinitely a^^id assuming the burden 
of the creation and defence of some sort of world balance of 
power. The Americans on their side displayed, to an 
extent that certainly surprised some Ginadian observers, a 
conviction that the practical interests of the United States 
were closely bound up with the outcome of the present 
critical situations in h^uropc and the Far East. The view 
was expressed, not once but several times, that, all questions 
of morals and sentiment apart, the republic simply could 
not afford to see Great Britain and France destroyed or 
rendered impotent, or Japan become undisputed master of 
eastern Asia. It would perhaps be unwise to attach too 
much importance to these declarations, which came, after 
all, from Americans representing predominantly the in¬ 
tellectual centres of the eastern states; yet the change of 
tone as compared with that in evidence at the earlier 
meetings was remarkable, and provided striking evidence 
of the force of the impaa of recent happenings upon the 
mind of some sections at least of the American people. 

Curiously enough, the really intransigent expressions 
of isolationist sentiment in 1959 came not from Americans 
at all, but from the spokesmen of the anti-imperialist 
groups in Canada, which as usual were ably and articulately 
represented. One of these, speaking with a vehemence 
that seemed to some observers to reflect the sense of defeat 
which has apparently been growing in the minds of the 
isolationists in Canada since September of 1958, went so 
far as to tell the Americans present that they were witnessing 
the last struggle of a part of the English-speaking world for 
self-government. (The reference was to the legal in¬ 
capacity of Canada to declare neutrality in a British war, and 
the refusal of the Canadian Government to introduce 
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1i» giy1arinn jflycsting hct with tfals powcf). Moic than one 
Fzendi*Canadian member spoke; the 7 confined thonselves 
in die main to exposition of the reluctance of their people to 
contemplate intervention in a war in which Canadian 
interests and Canadian security were not definitely and 
directly at stake. 

In the discussion of these larger and very pressing issues, 
questions of Canadian-Amctican relations per se tended to 
fall into the background. Some such questions, however, 
were raised in the discussions on defence. A Canadian 
speaker, describing the Dominion's new defence pro¬ 
gramme, suggested that it was inspired, not only by fear of 
the aggressor States, but also by the desire to impress the 
United States with the fact that Canada was bearing her 
proper share in the general defence of North America, and 
that the United States would never need to intervene on 
Canadian soil in the interest of her own security. More 
than one Canadian expressed the opinion that the scheme 
for the construction by the United States of a military 
highway across British Columbia, cormecting the conti¬ 
nental United States with Alaska, was inadmissible as being 
inconsistent with Canadian self-respect. One possible 
source of Canadian-American difliculty was briefly noticed 
by two Canadian speakers, who suggested that if the United 
States adopted a policy of excluding immigrants from 
Canada this would occasion an increasing divergence 
between the two countries’ standards of living and pre¬ 
sumably a deterioration of the present friendly relations. 
In view of the apparently hardening sentiment on the 
subject in Congress, this question may conceivably become 
a serious one in the near future. 

Considerable discussion resulted from the suggestion of 
an American speaker that Canada ought to join the Pan- 
American Union, a suggestion which seemed acceptable to 
the American members generally. Canadians were less 
united on the issue. The anti-imperialist groups appeared 
in general to favour the idea, but a number of armiments 
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woe advanced against it One speaker su^ested that die 
nodve of the American desire to bring Canada into the 
Unioa was the idea that she would lend support to American 
policy^ and went on to point out that if she did take this 
line she might impair her relations with Latin America, 
which now arc satisfactory though relatively unimportant; 
whereas if she chose to tidce an independent line, distinct 
from that of the United States, her relations with that 
country, which luturally are of paramount importance to 
her, might suffer. The same speaker hinted that the Union 
might seem mote acceptable to Canada if Great Britain, 
France and Holland (all of which arc American Powers) 
were included in it; while another, following the general 
Canadian line of argument already noted, thought that 
Canada would be readier to join if the United States showed 
itself prepared to take a more active rdlc in world affairs 
generally. The discussion w'as rather inconclusive, though 
it left the impression that a majority of the Canadian repre¬ 
sentatives were not convinced that the Dominion would be 
well advised to adhere to the Union. One Canadian 
suggested, however, that it was time for his countrymen 
to give more careful consideration to this question, for 
if left in its present state it might some day prove 
“ the entering wedge ” for serious Canadian-American 
difficulties. 

II. Back to the Constitution 

E ver since the beginning of the world depression, 
increasing national attention has been given to the 
British North America Act, and in November 1937 a Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations was 
appointed to survey the constitutional situation after 
hearing evidence throughout the country. This Commis¬ 
sion, at the time of writing, has not yet reported; but the 
briefs presented to it by the provinces disclosed that pro¬ 
vincial agreement on constitutional changes is as far off as 
ever. The stafiu qm received wide approval, especially 
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in OntAiio and Quebec. Cutting across the constitutional 
pioblcm in its domestic aspects came the international 
situation, and out of it arose the question of Ca n adi a n 
neutrality. In these circumstances, many minds have 
turned to the study of the actual terms of the British North 
America Act, including the legal issue of neutrality, and-to 
a review of the opinions of the Judicial Committee of the 
I’rivy Council in the light of those terms. “ Back to the 
fionstitution ” seems, to-day, to constitute some rallying- 
ground for public opinion. 

No detailed review will be made here of the judicial 
decisions on the Act; for comprehensiveness is out of the 
question and selection would be misleading. In addition, 
this work has recently been done in a first-class manner 
by Mr. W. F. O’Connor, K.C., parliamentary counsel to the 
Senate, in a report on the British North America Act * 
recently presented to that body. We aim to regard rather 
“ the constitution itself and not what has been said about 
it ’’.t The proposed review may disclose in some degree 
that John A. Macdonald’s hope of avoiding “ all conflict 
of jurisdiction ” if was not the mere rhetoric of debate. 

'Hie preliminaries to the enactment of the British North 
America Act arc well known. The general intentions are 
clear: to give to the Dominion legislative power over 
national nutters and to the provinces legislative power over 
local matters. The preamble to the Act says that “ the 
Provinces at (.anada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have 
expressed tlicir desire to be federally united ”. This 
desire had lx;cn expressed in the London Conference 
Resolutions of i866,§ where the whole scheme was 

19 

a/ V. Tie People of N.Y., (1938) 

6 , i86i) in Kennedy, Stahites, 
lion ComstiMion (Oxford, 1950), 

I llie l.i>ndnn Conference Resolutions ate cited in Kennedy eb. 
at., pp. 611 et seif. ” ^ 
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ocmiideted A mw by col(»ual delates, and an agreement 
was leached to seek “ the sanction of the Imperial Parliament 
... for the union of the Provinces on the principles 
adopted by the Conference”. The governing principles 
laid down are abundandy clear: 

A general government charged with matters of common interest 
to the whole country and local governments for each of the 
Gmadas and for the Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Bruns¬ 
wick charged with the control of local matters in their respective 
sections. 

The Resolutions were forwarded to the Colonial Secretary 
by Macdonald with a request for legislation based on their 
expressed terms. 

The Resolutions contained an enumeration of provincial 
subject-matters (Resolution 41), and these the draftsman. 
Lord Thring, turned into section 91 of the British North 
America Act. They became exclusive to the provinces, 
for the simple reason that the London Resolutions desired 
the provinces to have “ control of local matters ”. Again, 
the London Resolutions (No. 28) assigned to the Dominion 
“ power to make laws for the peace, welfare and good 
government of the Confederation . . . and especially 
laws respecting the following subjects ”. Here followed 
thirty-six enumerated subjects, of which the last read : 
“ And generally respecting all matters of a general character, 
not specially and exclusively reserved for the local legisla¬ 
tures ”. Now, it is a matter of historical record that 
section 92 of the Act was drafted first; and, as Lord Thring 
approached the drafting of section 91 (the federal legislative 
powers), all that he strictly needed to do was to state that 
the federal legislature had power to legislate on all matters 
not assigned exclusively to the provinces. This, in fact, he 
did, and the clause would have been sufficient to distribute 
the powers. Resolution No. 28, however, faced him, de¬ 
manding its expression in statutory form. He could not, 
and did not, include its enumerated heads in section 91 as 
jmrtbir powers, because the Resolution had referred to them 
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as “ especially ” laws illustrative of the general residuary 
power given to the Dominion. In sections 92 and 91, 
therefore, which were amply and carefully founded on 
Resolutions 41 and 28 of the London Conference, 
provincial powers were enumerated and exclusive, while 
federal jxjwcrs were the residuum, with illustrations. The 
whole range of legislative powers within the new Dominion 
was exhausted by the distribution. 

Section 91 tuns as follows : 

It shall be lawful for the Queen by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate and I h >usc of Commons to make Laws for 
the Peace, Order and Good Government of Canada in relation 
to ail matters not coming within the classes of subjects by this 
Act assigned exclusively to the legislatures of the Provinces, 
and for greater certainty, but not so as to restrict the generality 
of the foregoing Powers of this section, it is hereby declared 
that (notwithstanding anything in this Act) the exclusive legis¬ 
lative authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to all 
matters within the classes of subjects next hereinafter enumerated; 
that is to say— 

(Jitrt follows att enumeration of twenty-nine classes of subjects 
concluding with this unnumbered paraff^apb): 

And any matter c oming within any of the classes of subjects 
enumerated in this section shall not be deemed to come within 
the class of matters of a local or private nature comprised within 
the enumeration of the classes of subjects by this Act assigned 
exclusively to the legislatures of the Provinces. 

This is to be read in conjunction with section 92. 

In each Province the legislature may exclusively make laws in 
relation to matters coming within the classes of subjects herein¬ 
after enumerated; that is to say— 

{Here Mows an enumeration of sixteen classes of subjects of wUeb 
the last is the following): 

16. Generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in 
the Province. 

Neither to the Dominion nor to the provinces is given 
jurisdiction over any field of law; each is given authority 
to make lavrs ‘ in relation to ” matters coming wi thin 
certain spheres. Tlie provincial powers are exclusive, 
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and diqr cofvtt an enomentdon dasses of matters. The 
Dmntnion powers are tesidoaiy, and residuaxy they remain. 
Gertam enumerations follow, but in a declaratory clause, 
which is written ** for greater certainty ” (the “ especially ” 
of the London Resolutions, No. a8) and “ not so as to 
restrict the generality of the foregoing terms ”. The clause 
is not enacting —** shall extend ”; it is declaratory— 
“ extends ”. It neither adds to nor takes away from the 
residuary clause. Section 91 followed in an admirable 
manner not merely the general scheme of the London 
Conference but in particular Resolution No. a 8. Dominion 
l^islation will prevail if it is of a general nature; provincial 
legislation will prevail if it is merely of a local provincial 
nature. 

If any competent person cares to examine the cases for 
the first twenty years after the cnartment of the constitution, 
he will see that the terms of the Act, as here analysed, not 
only prevailed but also provided a working scheme. To 
examine the subsequent cases would be here impossible; 
but it is more than clear that they turned the Act into 
something which its terms never intended. In effect, the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has legislated for 
Canada. Illustrations from its decisions may be given: 

(i) It has separated the enumerations of section 91 from the 
governing enacting clause and has given them a place as separate, 
distinct and paramount grants, which they are not, turning them 
into the only normal legislative power of the Dominion. 

(ii) It has looked on the residue of power left with the 
Dominion as something apart from its enumerated examples, 
reading for “ extend ”, “ slull extend ”. It has spoken of a 
“ general power ” and “ particular powers ” of the Dominion 
as though thCT were two separate things; and it has erected its 
conception of a ” general power ” into one which is valid only 
in a national emergency. 

(iii) Not satisfied with all this, it has so modified some of the 
eaumerated examples of the Dominion’s power as to divest 
them of any author!^. 

(iv) It has practically destroyed the doctrine of different 
aspecri of any legislative subject-matter by forgetting that there is a 
federal as well as a provincial aspect of" property and dvil tights ”. 
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then far from dear whether all appeals from both federal and 
provincial courts could be abolished without Dominion- 
provincial agreement. Since i9}4, much study has been 
given to the issues at stake. 

In 1938, Mr. C. H. Cahan introduced a Bill dealing with 
appeals and it received the approval of Mr. E. Lapointe, 
Minister of Justice. During the debates on Mr. Cahan’s 
Bill, Mr. I.apointe suggested that the Bill be held over for 
further study and he introduced for the first time in public 
a new point of view. He maintained that the Parliament of 
(ianada had power to abolish all appeals in all matters from 
any court -federal or provincial —to the Judicial Committee. 
He pointed out that under section 92 of the British North 
America Act the provincial powers in relation to courts, 
the administration of justice and procedure apply only 
“ wirhiii the province ”, and that, as they cannot include 
a p<jwcr to abolish appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada,* 
which is outside the province, so, a fortiori, they cannot 
include power to al>olish appeals to the Judicial Committee. 
Such power must lie with tiie Dominion under its residue of 
power and under section 101 of the British North America 
Act, where; power is granted to the Parliament of Canada to 
csuhhsh ” a general court of appeal for Canada On 
Mr. I.apomte’s advice, Mr. Cahan withdrew his Bill. 
Mr. Lapointe added that in the next session facilities would 
tH: given if necessary for discussion. Mr. Cahan’s Bill was 
rcitur<,duccd and passed its first reading in January 1939 

A revised version came up for discussion, with the fuli 
r£“ "" ''P'" -4. .9J5. in 

1. .''rrti'ir'■frv f.),:- .r-l,. 5; .. 

and tiir *.■!: .u■. .■ v ,1:,.',. ' ' ’ ’ repealed 
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1. Nottdthstandmg ftnr toyal ptetogadve or anything con¬ 
tained in any Act of the Parliament of the United Kingdom or 
any Act of the Parliament of Gmada or any Act of the legislature 
of any province of Canada or any other statute or law, no a{^>eal 
shall lie or be brought from any Court now or hereafter estab¬ 
lished within Canada to any court of appeal tribunal or authority 
by which, in the United Kingdom, appeals or petitions to His 
Majesty in Coimcil may be ordered to he heard. 

3. The Judicial Committee Act, 1833, chapter forty-one of 
the statutes of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1833, and the Judicial Conmuttee Act, 1844, chapter sixty-nine 
of the statutes of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1844, and all orders rules or regulations made under 
the said Acts are hereby repealed in so far as the same are part 
of the law of Canada. 

The explanatory notes attached to the Bill pointed out that 
it was based on sections 91 and loi of the British North 
America Act, 1867, and on the provisions of the Statute of 
Westminster. 

Mr. Cahan, in moving the second reading, asked that the 
Bill be referred to the Supreme Court of Canada for the 
purpose of ascertaining the powers and jurisdiction of 
Parliament to enact the proposed legislation. Mr. Lapointe 
approved the terms of the Bill and the authorities on which 
it was based. He thought it wiser, however, to adjourn 
the debate, since he accepted Mr. Cahan’s proposal for 
reference to the Supreme Court. There the matter lies. 
There can be no doubt about the wisdom of the whole pro¬ 
cedure. Both Mr. Cahan and Mr. Lapointe spoke with 
great authority and marked restraint. ’ The former laid 
down a political principle which commands the widest 
respect: freedom to control all our life is the only guarantee 
of ready acceptance of duties and responsibilities in the 
British Commonwealth. He raised, too> an important 
implication. He called for effective measures “ to change, 
increase and strengthen” the personnel of the Supreme 
Court, in order that, with the prospect of becoming the 
ultimate and final court, it “ may have and enjoy the full 
confidence of the C ana d ia n people ”. If Mr. Cahan’s 
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Bill becomes law, real force will be given to the demands, 
put forward over many years, for a large increase in judicial 
salaries. And it is to be hoped, when Canadian legal 
education receives ifs much-needed improvement, that the 
bar will contain more and more men to whom judicial 
office will mean the crown of professional accomplishment. 

It is necessary to add something further. If ever the Bill 
becomes law, it will be largely futile as long as the opinions 
already given by the Judicial Committee on the British 
Nonh America Act arc of authority. The Supreme 
Court of Canada is bound by these decisions. If we are to 
go back to the terms of the British North America Act, we 
must go liack to them shorn of the misinterpretations that 
have been placed on them, in order that the Supreme Court 
may Ik able to build up de novo a Canadian jurisprudence on 
the terms of the Act. How this can be done is at present 
problematical; but a proposal by Mr. O’Connor at present 
holds the field as a basis for discussion. He suggests 


the cau.ong of an enactment by the Imperial ParUament of a 
fln isii North America Act Interpretation Act, which should 
dec arc, saving the effect of all things already decided and done. 

and Jwavrhr'K"' America Act, 1867, is 

and alwavs has been, etc., etc. (as per a f-.r-ula i„ 

the uords of one or more of the di'... ■, !■ .i.,,.- 

■ ‘896) and that then^forthihe 

Act shoulil Ik interpreted and con.strucd accordingly, 
hjooks as though his suggestion will lead to parliamentary 


In turning to discuss the question of Canadian neutrality, 
VC arc concerned m this article only with a legal question 
nd not at a I with policy. U is a political issue, IhTther 
the law ought to be what it apparently is. Nor are we 
concerned with the practical impheations of the kwTf 
Canada, while perhaps legally at war. did not wish toTak! 
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the in Canada must be faced, not simply because it must 
govern the legal situation, but because any proposals to 
change or clarify the legal situation must proceed from the 
law as it is. Once again we go “ back to the constitution 

Under the Royal Parliamentary Titles Act, the King’s 
title was proclaimed on May 15, 1927, as 

George (V), by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India. 

The Latin form was also included in the Proclamation : 

Georffus (V) Dei Gratia Magnae Britarmiae, Hibemiae et terrarum 
trattsmarinarum quae in ditione sunt Britannica Rex, Fidei Defensor, 
Indiae Imperator. 

Now the term “ British Dominions beyond the Seas ” is 
of Canadian origin, having been suggested by the Canadian 
Cabinet on February 9, 1901.* It is apparent that it is of 
geographical significance only, and that it does not refer to 
“ the Dominions ” as defined in the Statute of Westminster. 
In other words, the term does not mean that there is a 
“ Kingdom of Canada ”, created by implication under the 
proclamation flowing from the Royal Titles Act. That 
it was not intended to do so is apparent from the Latin 
version, where the words “ in ditione ” disclose a concept 
quite out of keeping with the status of Canada as a separate 
kingdom. 

In turning once more to the British North America Act, 
we find that Canada is a “ Dominion under the Crown of 
the United Kingdom ”. Executive authority is “ vested 
in the Queen ”, and, where the provisions of the Act refer to 
“ the Queen ”, “ they extend also to the heirs and suc¬ 
cessors of Her Majesty, Kings and Queens of the United 
Kingdom ”. In the light of this fundamental position, 
which is specifically protected from any legislative action 
in Canada by the Statute of Westminster, it would seem that, 
notwithstanding Canadian legislation in corxnection with 

* See Kennedy, Constitution of Canada (Oxford, 1938), pp. 518 
et seq. 
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Edwacd VIII’i abdiation. His Majesty’s Dedatation of 
Abdication Act, 1936, of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, became in law automatically operative in 
Canada. However that may be, there is no evidence either 
in that Act or in the succeeding Canadian Statute assenting 
to it that either Parliament contemplated a “ Kingdom of 
Canada ” or that George VI succeeded to a Canadian crown 
as “ King of Canada ” in any sense in which those terms 
would have a legal meaning. In other words, the royal 
title, the British North America Act (which Canada cannot 
change) and the Abdication Aetj disclose that the Crown 
is one and indivisible as far as Canada is concerned. We 
have not, hir Canada, a personal union such as existed 
Ixtwccn h.nglaiul and Hanover before the accession of 
Queen Victoria. 


h'icvilly, George VI was not crowned as “ King of 
Canada A new coronation oath was provided to take 
the place (.f that in the statute of William and Mary, under 
whicli the King swore “ to govern the people of this 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
Domimons tliercto belonging, according to the Statutes 
in I arliamcnt agreed on and the respective laws and customs 
I coronation oath—concerning 

■ , “ ■* fx-.ermne.- u.iv t-r-'U.iai. eotu uning 


1 solemnly promise so to §0. ^‘=spc«ive laws and customs ? 


>h«t the Cto»n hts ccMed to b*'* ""I implication 
Minister of Cnuda was ’’'i® 
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title and that it had not been changed in any way by the 
cotonation ceremony.* George VI is “ King of Canada ” 
in the colloquial sense that he is King of all his (dominions— 
of each parish and township therein. He is not “ King of 
Canada ” in the sense that he wears or was crowned with 
a separate Canadian crown; and the term, if used at all, is 
purely informal and has no legal meaning. No coronation 
ceremony, apart from statute, could change for Canada the 
legal indivisibility of the Crown as laid down in the British 
North America Act. 

Such would appear to be the legal situation, and it is of 
pretty general acceptance. Could Canada change it by 
statute ? There is a school of thought which believes that 
the effect of a declaration of war by the Crown could be 
nullified by Canadian legislation, on the lines perhaps of the 
Status of the Union Act in South Africa. Without 
discussing that Act, it would appear that such Canadian 
legislation would undoubtedly imply a change in the British 
North America Act, the terms of which govern the legal 
situation. When, however, we come to that point the 
atmosphere thickens. It would be very difficult indeed to 
secure such a change—certainly at present, with the central 
provinces more than ever on guard over the British North 
America Act, and with domestic issues and opinions 
cutting deeply across the constitutional side of imperial and 
international affairs. General Smuts, on this subject, 
would seem to have had the last word. 

Canada, 

July 1939. 

* Z12 Gmada : Commons Debates, 1442, 1443. 
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1. Fortunes of the New Goverkment 

N ot for nearly twenty-five years has the Common¬ 
wealth been f'overned by a minority party in the 
House of Representatives. In Alfred Dealdn’s phrase, 
there arc a^ain “ three elevens in the field The Country 
party maintained its threatened refusal to enter a coalition 
led by Mr. Mcnzics, and thus dissolved the combination 
that has been in office (with the exception of two years, 
early in the great economic depression) ever since the 
resignation of Mr. W. M. Hughes in 1922. The new 
Government, which was sworn in on April 26, was there¬ 
fore drawn exclusively from the United Australia party. 
'I’hc Prime Minister himself took over the Treasury; the 
former Treasurer, Mr. R. G. Casey, was assigned to a new 
Ministry of Supply and Development; the portfolios of the 
Attorney-General and of Defence remained in the hands 
respectively of the veteran Mr. W. M. Hughes and of Mr. 
G. A. Street. Sir Henry Gullert, who in former 
Administrations had been Minister for Customs and 
Mwter in ch«gc of Trade Treaties, became Minister for 
•xtcrnal Affairs. It is expected, however, that the Prime 
Minister will take a very active personal part in the formula- 
.on Oi csrernal p„|icy_a sphere in which he is himself 
keenly interested. 

shown iMii originality and disctiminaikin'in his aationof 
portfolios and allocation of duties Dral l TT “ 

^Sonih Wales and Vi„„ria,rhete;r^h'S 

con.™, repicsen^iives from all states excepTTasrrJ^, ® 
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mattet of some importance in a federal country with an area 
as large as that of Europe. 

The new Prime Minister announced a programme of 
energetic progress with the work of national preparedness, 
not only on the military but also on the civil side. He 
entered office with high hopes, too, of doing something to 
improve the deliberative work of the House. His first 
parliamentary session, however, must have been both 
harassing and disappointing for him. There can be no 
more searching test of the courage and temper of a political 
leader than the position of a Government that depends for 
its majority upon support from a third party on the cross- 
benches. Under weak leadership, a condition of more or 
less stable impotence soon supervenes—as more than one 
Australian state in recent years has found to its cost. With 
bold and patient direction, on the other hand, much can be 
accomplished, as Deakin showed early in the history of the 
Commonwealth. The Government has emerged from its 
first session, though rather battered and perhaps uncom¬ 
fortable after swallowing a few unwelcome draughts, with 
some credit and with its major legislation safely on the 
statute-book. 

The Labour Opposition, of course, has taken advantage 
of the parliamentary situation to the full, and has hampered 
the Government’s measures with great thoroughness. 
But that, after all, is the duty of a parliamentary Opposition. 
Even in these times, to regard opposition to the Govern¬ 
ment in office as disloyalty to the country is dangerous to 
freedom. The Country party gave its promised dis¬ 
criminating and criticd support to the Government, 
although its leader has played raither an inglorious part; 
the session both began and ended with a bitter personal 
attack by Sir Earle Page upon Mr. Menzies, to which the 
latter replied with dignity and restraint. By agreeing 
to the imposidon of the “ guillotine ”, the Country party 
enabled the Government to overcome the stonewalling 
tacdcs of the Opposition. The Country party is said to 
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be an unhappy family and to be restive under its present 
leadership. 

Much interest attached to the way in which the Prime 
Minister would deal with the national insurance scheme, his 
continued support of which had caused his resignation from 
the Lyons Government.* By the time of his election to 
leadership of his patty, the measure that had been placed on 
the statute-book last year appeared not to have the support 
of any one of the political parties. The Labour party 
condemned it, mainly because it was based throughout on 
the contributory principle and because it made no provision 
for unemployment insurance. The Country party con¬ 
demned it because it applied only to employees and ex¬ 
cluded the whole small-farmer class. The United 
Australia party was hopelessly divided in opinion, but the 
majority feared the cost—added to that of the defence 
programme—even of putting into operation the existing 
Act. That Act, however, had previously been pro¬ 
claimed to come into operation on September 4, 1939. 
Although the country clearly wanted a national insurance 
system, nobody could be sure what national insurance 
system it did want. 

This IS the kind of confusion that in ordinary circum¬ 
stances a general election may dispel. But none of the 
parties wanted an immediate election, and in any case the 
Government could find no basis upon which its own sup- 

fneviir’ M delay thus becaiL 

ineuuhlc. Mr. Mcnzics did indeed choose for the new 
portfolio of Social Services Sir Frederick Stewart a man of 
independent spirit whose advocacy of a comprehensive 
scheme of national insurance had hepn vinr. ° j 
PWM on -un'^g ofc 

system into operation. In order to deal with H ? 
-.-on. ho.™, .He 
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anonl by statute the proclamation bringing the Act into 
operation in September next, thus leaving intact the 
administrative structure already created; and secondly 
to entrust to a joint select committee the task of making 
recommendations before September 30 on the whole 
subject of national insurance, including unemployment 
insurance. This proposal involved the Prime Minister in 
some inconsistency with his earlier declarations on the 
subject, a point upon which he was taunted by Sir Earle 
Page. But it is not easy to see what alternative course was 
practicable, in the existing state of opinion. In the event, 
the Government’s Bill to annul the proclamation was 
passed, but the proposal for reference to a select committee 
was defeated, the Country party voting with the Opposition. 
The Government was thus left to formulate by its own 
methods its policy regarding national insurance. The one 
clear thing in the situation is that the scheme in its present 
form is dead. There has been some criticism of the fact 
that the cost to the country has already been of the order of 
0,000, but that is not the most serious element in a 
rather sorry story. No doubt it was a bold venture to 
introduce in such times as these a comprehensive 
measure of national insurance. On the other hand, it is 
precisely in times like these that a democracy needs to be 
most resolute in promoting social justice. 


II. Public Finance 


T he Australian Loan Council, at a recent meeting, was 
faced with real difficulties in arranging a loan pro¬ 
gramme for the ensuing financial year that would provide 
for the expanding needs of defence, for necessary develop¬ 
mental and unemployment relief works by the states, for 
budget deficits, and for the requirements of semi-govern¬ 
mental bodies such as public utilities, while remaining 
nevertheless within the capacity of a rather embarrassed 
money market. 
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The programmes originally put forward by the seven 
Governments totalled £j5 million, of which the Common¬ 
wealth’s share was £i6 million. This was quite beyond the 
capacity of the market, under the difficult conditions of low 
export prices and rising costs. It was therefore agreed that 
the total borrowings for the states and their semi-govern¬ 
mental authorities should, with certain adjustments, be 
approximately the same as for 1938-39. The following 
programme was ultimately agreed upon, figures for 1938-39 
being given for purposes of comparison. 



1938-39 

1939-40 

Commonwealth (works) 

2*00 

4-00 

States 

16*62 

i 8-55 

Defence 

4*00 

10-00 

Scmi-govcrnmcntal 

8.5 

8-55 


Total . . . 31-12 41-10 


It was recognised that a total programme even of £4^1 
ntillion could not be raised without some assistance from the 
Commonwealth Bank, acting in its capacity as a central 
bank. The Dank has shown its readiness to assist the 
market over its present difficulties, and it will be fortified in 
this policy by the decision of the Loan Council to exercise a 
stricter control over scmi-govcrnmental borrowing. 

On this point the Council passed an important resolution 
affecting both semi-govcrnmcntal borrowing and the 
practice that had developed in some states of guaranteeing 
other loans, such as sums raised by building societies. The 
resolution was as follows : 

I^rh g-yrr-rrrrt-rr-v- ';.! ‘ C. aj^ra-whai 

in ;; -A . : ■a- ■■■ ■ iLc Loan 

C,ouncil, guarantee any loan raised, or to be raised, by any 
scmi-govcrnmcntal authority; and that it will, from time to 
time, lumish to the sccretarv of the Loan Council particulars of 
lutSSr*"* by it to bodies other than semi-governmental 

This resolution is evidence of timely co-operation in an 
important matter. The Financial Agreement is Umited in 
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tetms to botrowings by the Governments of the Common- 
vrealth and the states. Borrowing by state statutory bodies, 
technically independent of the state itself, dould easily 
develop to such an extent as to revive the abuses of un¬ 
regulated competitive borrowing which the Financial 
Agreement was designed to cure. 

III. External Policy 

T he Prime Minister has frequently expressed the wish 
that the Commonwealth Parliament should devote 
mote time to the discussion of external affairs. In pur¬ 
suance both of this policy and of his desire to extend the 
deliberative functions of the House, Mr. Menzies arranged 
to give a whole day to the subject. Members expressed 
their satisfaction at having such an opportunity, but the 
opening speeches both for the Government and for the 
Opposition followed very general lines. 

Sir Henry Gullett, in opening the debate, announced the 
Government’s unequivocal support of present British 
policy, and stated that if in pursuance of that policy Great 
Britain is at any moment plunged into war “ this Govern¬ 
ment will, on behalf of the Australian people, make common 
cause with the Mother Country in that war The Prime 
Minister has since repeated that undertaking in almost 
identical words. It represents the deliberate general 
judgment of the Australian people, not merely as a matter of 
sentimental or historical loyalty, but as a matter of direct 
national interest. In a broadcast to the nation on his 
accession to office, the Prime Minister said: 

The peace of Great Britain is precious to us, because her peace 
is oxurs; if she is at war, wc are at war, even though that war 
finds us not in European battlefields, but defending our own 
shores. Let me be clear on this: I cannot have a defence of 
Australia which depends upon British sea power as its first 
element, I cannot envisage a vital foreign trade on sea routes 
kept free by British sea power,, and at the same time refuse to 
Britain Australian co-operation at a time of common danger. The 
British countries of the world must stand or fall together. 
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'Fhc Government’s statements have been more specific than 
anything that was said here officially in September 1938. 
On this point Australia appears to be far more united at 
present than she has been at any time in recent years. 

On the other hand, Sir Henry Gullett was at pains to 
prjint out, with the concurrence of the Prime Minister, that 
Australian support of present British policy should not be 
taken to mean that “ in any and every set of circumstances 
the foreign prjlicy of a government of the United Kingdom, 
if it led to war, should or would automatically commit 
Australia to participation 'i; that war The Leader of the 
Opposition concurred heartily in this proposition. While 
emphasising the Labour party’s determination that 
Australia should remain inseparably a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, Mr. Curtin said that 
“ whatever be our obligation as a constituent member of the 
British Commonwealth, that obligation is one for us to 
measure and for this Government and this Parliament to 
determine, because our membership of that Common¬ 
wealth docs not automatically commit Australia to participa¬ 
tion in war In all this, of course, there is nothing new or 
unorthodox. Strictly understood, it is only the familiar 
doctrine that no part of the Commonwealth can impose 
active political or military obligations on another part 
without its own assent. But everybody knows that the 
phrases arc very easy to misunderstand, and are in fact 
frequently misunderstood. 

No substantial section of Australian political opinion 
contends to-day for the right of a Dominion to remain 
technically neutral in a war in which Great Britain is in¬ 
volved. Mr. Curtin did indeed claim it during the Abys¬ 
sinian affair, but he and his party have moved a long way 
since then, and in the recent debate the idea was explicitly 
scouted by Mr. Blackburn, one of Mr. Curtin’s ablest 
followers. But between technical neutraUty—with its 
both belligerents-and 
all-in bcUigcrcncy there is a very wide gap, which it is 
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the merit, or perhaps the danger, of the Imperial Conference 
orthodoxy to conceal. The Government says, “ it is for us 
to determine whether or not we shall participate”, but 
contemplates throughout that Australia’s participation will 
in fact be complete. Labour, much more critical of 
British policy, says likewise, “it is for us to determine 
whether or not we shall participate ”, but envisages the 
possibility, in some contingencies, of merely passive 
belligerency. Isolationist sentiment is still a strong element 
in Labour opinion. Some of the United Kingdom dele¬ 
gates at the British Commonwealth Relations conference 
last year urged that this kind of ambiguity should be cleared 
up, and that if there are to be any commitments for mutual 
defence in the Commonwealth they should be explicit and 
reciprocal. The Government’s declaration is a specific 
undertaking in this sense, though of course limited to the 
present sij;uation. 

The Government has also emphasised the fact that while 
Australia, as a member of the British Commonwealth, has a 
real interest in European affairs, her sphere of primary 
interest and risk, as a principal, lies in the Pacific. The 
recent decision to establish legations of our own, beginning 
with the United States and Japan, lays stress on this point. 
So does the increased press attention of late to develop¬ 
ments in United States policy. Speaking generally, the 
Australian people are becoming more aware of the vital 
importance for their own future of closer and more sym¬ 
pathetic relations with the United States. 

There is reason to believe that the Government’s 
emphasis on Australia’s interests in the Pacific has found 
expression recently in the advice tendered or representations 
made by Canberra to Westminster. To keep such repre¬ 
sentations secret is one of the most strictly observed 
conventions of the Department of External Affairs. The 
usual answer to questions in the House is that the Govern¬ 
ment is in continuous consultation with the Government of 
the United Kingdom, that it concurs in the steps being taken 
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by that Government, and that to make any further statement 
would be inadvisable. Of late, however, it has been made 
clear that the Australian attitude towards the Anglo- 
Russian negotiations has been largely influenced by fear of 
the possible repercussions on Japan, The Prime Minister 
told the House that in regard to the negotiations between 
Ciicat Britain and the U.S.S.R. the Australian Government, 
“ while properly emphasising its special interests in the 
Pacific, had said nothing that would in any way prejudice a 
better understanding or arrangement with Russia In a 
fuller statement just before the House adjourned in mid- 
June, the Minister for I'.xtcrnal Affairs said ; 


The f.Dinmnnwcalth C»ovcrnmcnt has expressed its support of 
the cff<»rts of the United Kingdom Government to secure 
Russian partiiipation on the most effective terms possible, and 
this support extends to the conclusion of a direct defensive 
agreement. ... It is not intended that such an agreement shall 
have .my applicatitui outside Huropc, and in all the ciftumstances 
the (.oftmionwcalth Government is satisfied that it would not 
prejudice the interests of Japan. 


I Ids app.ircnt solicitude for Japanese interests should not 
Ik- taken as betokening want of sympathy for China in the 
aggression to which she has been subjected, or absence of 
concern .it the pressure of Japan upon foreign commercial 
interests iii the treaty ports. On the contrary, Australia 
tud looked to (tnd in China, as well as in Japan, an expand¬ 
ing market to counteract the effects of “autarky” in 
•uropc, I he over-riding consideration, however, is that, 
at lough the Australian public is not accustomed to any¬ 
thing much in the way of frank discussions of the inter¬ 
na! tonal risks to which it is subject, most people, if they sat 
down to ,|„.,k about it, would regard something in the way 
" a clivcr.sion move” by japan against Australia as a 
I'kclj eoneomifant of an outbreak of war in Europe. 

Australia, 

July 1939. 
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I. Political Chronicle 

T he parliamentary session, which had opened on 
February 5, came to an end on June 16. It did not 
produce much constructive legislation. General Smuts 
was responsible for putting through an important measure 
to amend the Companies Act. The code of social legislation 
was extended by the enactment of a Shops and Offices Bill. 
The process of “rationalising” the marketing of agri¬ 
cultural products was taken a stage further with a new 
Co-operative Societies Act. No other measure, however, 
passed into law that could be described as at once con¬ 
structive and important. A more impressive output in 
the first normal session of the new Parliament might well 
have been expected from a Government in so strong a 
parliamentary position as the United party Government 
enjoys. It was hampered, however, by the very fact that 
this was the first normal session of a new Parliament, since 
the tendency to loquacity of a large number of new members 
undoubtedly lengthened the proceedings. Moreover it was 
unfortunate in having to devote a good deal of time to the 
passing of certain Bills, important in view of the abnormal 
nature of the present times, but, one would hope, only 
temporarily necessary. One of these Bills provided for 
the registration of aliens, another for the amalgamation 
of the police force of South-West Africa with the South 
African police, the real object being to legalise the despatch 
of police reinforcements from the Union to its mandated 
territory. 

This action, it appears, was taken as a result of intelligence 
received from an oversea source that there was danger of a 
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Putsch in South-West Africa. It undoubtedly had a 
tranquillising effect. But the enabling legislation uras 
vigorously contested by the Nationalist Opposition in 
Parliament, and helped to confirm it in its policy of 
neutrality for South Africa at all costs and in aU circum¬ 
stances. For perfectly understandable reasons, there is a 
considerable body of South Africans—ex-Republicans of 
the Anglo-Bocr war and their sympathisers—to whom the 
idea of South Africa’s being engaged in war on the same side 
as Great Britain is sentimentally repugnant. That repug¬ 
nance asserted itself in the rebellion of 1914. The feelings 
of those days arc not yet dead. The Nationalists believe 
it to be t() their political advantage to stimulate them. The 
ncutrality-in-any-circumstanccs cry is really a demon¬ 
stration against South Attica’s being involved again in a 
" British ” war. 'I hc I’tdicc (South-West Africa) Bill was 
fought in the 1 louse as constituting a step in the direction 
of Soutlt Africa s embroilment in an Anglo-German war. 
The ftccasion, however, extracted a clear definition of the 


NatiotuUst position m regard to South-West Africa, The 
definition amounts to this, that it is desirable that South- 
\Xcsl Africa should be an integral part of the Union, but 
only as a result of negotiation with Germany. If war is 
necessary to retain it, the Union must not fight. 

It was doubtless this assumption of position by the 
Nationalists which induced Mr. Pirow, the Minister of 
Defence, shortly after I’arliamcnt rose, again to set forth his 
views on the question t>f Germany’s colonial aspirations in 
relation to Africa. He holds that neither South-West 
Africa nor langanyika should go back to Germany; that 
Sou.h-\\ cst Africa, indeed, must be regarded for purposes 
Ot the Defence Act as part of the Union; but that the 
necessity of “ compensating ” Germany must be faced. 
1 hese views liavc repeatedly been stated by Mr. Pirow as 
his personal opinion. They have never been endorsed as a 
statement of Government policy, and there is a large and 
growing number of Government supporters who are 
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strongly opposed to any suggestion of “ compensation ’* 
that would involve the return of Germany—at least of Nazi 
Germany—to any part of the African continent. 

On the broader question of South Africa’s participation 
in war, no statement of Government policy has taken the 
matter beyond the Prime Minister’s March declaration.* 
Many of the Government’s supporters, especially those of 
British stock, would have welcomed a clearer statement; 
but on the whole they ate inclined to believe that on “ the 
day ”, if it comes, the Government can be trusted “ to do the 
tight thing 

Apart from the neutrality issue the main weapons in the 
Nationalist armoury are still anti-Semitism and colour- 
prejudice. To what was said about the general aspects of 
these matters in the last issue of The Round Table f 
little need be added, save to record that towards the end of 
the session the monster petition in favour of Coloured 
segregation, which had been very carefully organised by the 
Nationalists, was presented to Parliament with close on a 
quarter-of-a-million signatures. It is necessary to em¬ 
phasise, however, that the Government’s tendency to 
counter the appeal to colour-prejudice by making con¬ 
cessions to it still continues. Of this the enactment of the 
Asiatics (Transvaal Land and Trading) Bill provides 
striking evidence. 

The background and details of the Bill are described in a 
later section of this article. In essence it aimed at pegging 
down the existing position in regard to Asiatic occupation 
and trading in the Transvaal pending the consideration of 
comprehensive legislation. To that end the enactment of 
the so-called Feetham tesolutions,{ which is necessary to 
put the law in this respect on a reasonable basis, and which 
has already been postponed several times, has been delayed 

* See The Round Table, No. 115, June 19J9, p. 637. 

t No. 1 15, June 1939, pp. 636, 642 tt seq. 

j See The Round Table, No. ioi, December 1935, pp. 184-93, 
and p. 867 below. 
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for a further period. To that end also, save with the consent 
of the Minister, any extension of Asiatic occupation and 
trading anywhere in the Transvaal is prohibited for a period 
of two years. This means that an Asiatic will be debarred 
from obtaining a new licence to trade simply because he is an 
Asiatic. 


it is to this latter provision, though admittedly it is only 
of a tcmprjrary nature, that the strongest exception has been 
taken. Two Government supporters, Mr. Hofmeyr and 
Mr. Blackwell, who were among the keenest critics, have 
since felt compelled to resign from the party caucus. On 
no occasion, however, could the opponents of the Bill 
muster nH)re than eleven votes. Since Parliament was 
called upon to enact this legislation without the submission 
ti( any evidence to prove the existence of an evil of increased 
Asiatic penetration, and quite obviously as a sop to re¬ 
actionary colouf-prcjudicc, the objections to it must 
nevertheless lx acknowledged to be well founded. 

lowards the end of the parliamentary session the Duke 
of Devonshire, Parliamentary Undcr-Secretary to the 
Dominions Odicc, arrived in (.apetown, and after a few days 
started on an extensive tour of the Union and the Protec¬ 


torates. 11 is visit has been described as purely of a private 
holitlay nature. There has been much speculation, how¬ 
ever, as to the possibility of its having some motive of an 
oHtcial chametcr. One suggestion is that the visit was not 
unconnccictl with the diHicultics that have arisen between 
the (governments of the Union and of India, in which of 
course Whitehall cannot disinterest itself. Another is 
that the Duke was sent to glean by personal observation 
J' hat the Union’s attitude would really be in the event of a 
_airopcan war. A more probable view-if an official reason 
for the visit must be found-is that in some way it was 

pamal-of the admimstration of the Protectorates 

evident ^ no real 

g64 ’ who would connect it 
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with the possibility of the Prime Minister’s retirement in 
the neat fotute. General Hettzog has recently celebrated 
his 7)td birthday; he has also completed fifteen continuous 
years in the highest office in the Union, receiving con¬ 
gratulations from all over the Commonwealth on that 
occasion. It is natural that the question of his retirement 
should be mooted, but it is regarded as unlikely that he 
would be willing to go unless some positive step had first 
been taken towards the realisation of his long-cherished 
dream for the incorporation of the Protectorates in 
the Union. 

Nevertheless, it is likely that a far more potent considera¬ 
tion in holding General Hertzog back from retirement is the 
question of his successor. Relations between him and the 
Deputy Prime Minister have been far from happy of late. 
General Smuts has had to suffer one rebuff after another, 
and there is reason to believe that he has continued in 
office only because of his belief in the need to maintain the 
solidarity of the United party and its Government in face of 
the danger of war. In any case, it seems that General 
Hettzog would be unwilling to hand over the reins of office 
to General Smuts. It seems also that he has marked down 
Mr. Havenga, the Minister of Finance, as his successor, 
and it is unlikely that he will retire until he can be assured 
that this desire of his will be fulfilled. 

Meantime there are those who see in the Prime Minister, 
as one of the signs of increasing age, a leaning towards 
dictatorial methods. There have been threats of legisla¬ 
tion to control the press, the politiral activities of teachers, 
and the conduct of public meetings, and of a restrictive 
reform in parliamentary procedure. Moreover there is an 
increasing tendency to regiment the United party along 
lines that do not harmonise with liberal principles. These 
things are undoubtedly causing much uneasiness in the 
country, though for the present mainly among the more 
intellectual section of the community. The fear is growing 
that freedom of thought, of expression, and of association 
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nuy be endangered; that South Africa may be forced to 
follow in the wake of the authoritarian States in having 
imposed upon it what General Smuts once described as 
a servile, standardised, mass-mentality. Seeds are being 
sown that may germinate in the formation of a Liberal or 
Democratic party, which would draw off certain elements 
from the present United party and at least weaken the 
Dominion pany. It is doubtful, however, whether any 
positive steps in this direction will be taken while the war- 
clouds continue to darken the European firmament. 


11 . Asiatics in the Transvaal 

T llii legal rights of Indians to trade and occupy fixed 
property in the Transvaal have recently been 
reviewed in 'I'hf, Round Table.* Those reviews 
brought tlie story down to July i9}6. By that date the 
position was, briefly, as follows. The ownership of 
fixed properly by Indians anywhere in the Transvaal was 
illegal. In proclaimed areas on the Witwatersrand not 
merely ownership but even occupation of fixed property 
by Indians (or by C.olourcd people) was against the law. 
No trading licence could he held by an Indian in illegal 
(Kcupation of premises. Trading licences could be issued 
only on the recommendation of (European) municipalities 
or rural licensing boards who, as a general rule, arc not 
tender to Indian applications. 

In 193Z tlic Government had appointed a commission— 
the Fcctham Gimmission —to compile a register of all 
Indian and ('-d'v.ircd prrso::5 in an.-I •llr.M! ort 
oi premise;) on liie W nwaicisi.irni. liic Coiimiissioii was 
to make recommendations, inttr alia, for the conversion 
ol illegal into legal occupation in specific “ stands ” (sites) 
and areas. The (Commission duly reported, and in 1936 
Parliament passed an Act providing that, subject to a 

• No. 101. l^cccmbcr 193,, pp. 184-95; and No. 104, September 
>936. pp. 853 -4. ^ 
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resolution of both Houses, Indians and Coloured persons 
should be permitted to remain in permanent occupation 
of specified “ stands ”, and that in certain areas, being 
previously prohibited areas, Indians and Coloured persons 
were to be allowed to own fixed property. The resolutions 
that were to specify these stands and areas henceforth 
became known as the Feetham resolutions. 

In order to give the Government time to act on the 
recommendations of the Feetham Commission, temporary 
protection was given to Indians and Coloured persons in 
illegal occupation of premises on the Witwatersrand. 
That protection was to last until April 50, 1959. Towards 
the end of the parliamentary session of 1938 the Minister of 
the Interior (Mr. R. Stuttaford) introduced the first Feetham 
resolution. But in the meantime European hostility to 
the recommendations of the Feetham Commission had been 
growing in the Transvaal, and, when opposition was 
offered to the resolution in Parliament by Government 
supporters and others, the Minister promptly withdrew it. 
It has not been heard of again. 

During the session that has just concluded a new law was 
passed, known as the Asiatics (Transvaal Land and Trading) 
Act. In his speech introducing the Bill the Minister of the 
Interior explained that it was an interim measure designed 
to “ peg ” the present position in the Transvaal for two 
years in order to give the Government time, after con¬ 
sultation with the Government of India, to frame a measure 
for the “ solution ” of the Indian problem in South Africa. 
That solution is to be sought on the lines of residential 
separation,* that is, segregation. It is certain that 
European opinion in Natal, where the mass of the Indians 
live (and must continue to live, since the rest of South 
Africa will not have any of them), is strongly in favour of 
segregation. That was made clear once more during the 

* The Government is already committed to a similar “ solution ” 
of the “Coloured problem”. Sec The Round Tabije, No. 115, 
June 1939, pp. 642-8. 
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debates on the Asiatics Bill. So fat as the Transvaal is 
concerned, its provincial council has recently passed a 
resolution demanding the complete segregation of Indians. 

The first clause of the Asiatics Bill extends the protection 
given to Indians and Coloured persons in illegal occupation 
of premises on the Witwatersrand for a further period of 
two years. This clause was passed without a dissentient 
voice. Of the clauses to which objection was raised, one 
prf)hibits the leasing by Indians from Europeans of any 
property in the 'I'ransvaal after j\pril 30, 1939, except with 
the pcrmissioit of the Minister of the Interior. It was 
pointed out that many Indians live in overcrowded tene¬ 
ments and tliat it was a serious thing to bar their occupation 
of additional property, even for two years. A request that 
the Minister would undertake to administer the clause in 
the spirit of the 1927 agreement with the Government of 
India * drew no response. 

'I'hc clause against which the strongest criticism was 
directed, however, was that which affected the right of the 
Iransvaal Indian to trade. The clause provides that, 
iitilc,ss the Minister gives permission, no Indian may move 
his husine.ss to oilier premises, nor may any new trading 
licence be issued (0 an Indian. The critics rightly pointed 
out that to talk of this clause as “pegging” the present 
posiiKMi was misleading; for the Transvaal Licences 
(.onirol Ordinance of 1951 provides that a new trading 
licence has to lie taken out whenever there has been a 
change in the personnel, management, name or nature of 
a business. Jn any of these eventualities a new licence 
mu.st be obtained. Nevertheless, the Minister refused to 
accept amendments which would render possible, under 
such circumstances,f the acquisition of new licences bv 
Man,. ), wa, funher pointed one that, in tha Srmtl 
Otindh, as^cmant of .5.,, ,he ,i„l„ 
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the Witwatetstand, and their successors in title, to move 
ihm business or place of residence within the same town¬ 
ship had been safeguarded and that this tight was now taken 
away. To the plea that his Bill was in conflict with the 
1927 agreement, which promised that the Union Govern¬ 
ment would try to ease the position for Indians wishing 
to acquire trading licences, the Minister replied: 

It [the agreement] is the kind of windy statement so dear to 
the hearts of my two predecessors [Dr. D. F. Malan and Mr. J. H. 
Hofincyr]. I don’t mean that in any nasty sense, but I mean it 
in the sense that the ordinary man does not know exactly what 
all these words mean. 

The majority of the Transvaal Indian community, with 
considerable support from Natal, seems to be determined 
to launch a passive resistance campaign against the Act. 
The movement for a common non-European front, in 
which Asiatics and Coloured people would combine with 
natives to oppose the European rulers of South Africa, has 
been markedly strengthened. In India public opinion has 
apparently been profoundly stirred. What line the Govern¬ 
ment of India is taking is by no means clear. But there can 
be no doubt that relations between two Governments 
within the British Commonwealth have been severely 
strained over this issue. If the Government really attempts 
next year to “ solve ” the Indian and Coloured problems 
by way of compulsory segregation, there may be serious 
trouble ahead. 


III. The Bledisloe Report 

I T is not intended here to enter into any detailed ex¬ 
amination or criticism of the report of the Bledisloe 
Commission, which last year spent some 4^ months in the 
territories of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland investigating the desirability or feasibility of 
what is generally termed “amalgamation”. What is 
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written here aims only at recording the reception which the 
report has received in the Union and in Southern Rhodesia. 

The main finding of the Commission was against the 
immediate amalgamation of the three territories concerned. 
Whilst recommending, under certain circumstances, the 
union of Northern Rhodesia with Nyasaland, and advising 
the Imperial Government to accept the principle of the 
ultimate political unity of these two territories and Southern 
Rhodesia, the Commission concluded that present 
differences in political and economic development between 
the southern unit and the two northern ones, divergencies 
in native policy, and the sparseness of the total white 
population, made any immediate political amalgamation 
undesirable: all that could be considered for the present 
was the possibility of the amalgamation of certain govern¬ 
ment departments and the establishment of an Inter- 
Territorial Commission to co-ordinate existing services and 
to make plans for economic development. 

In the Union the whole issue is regarded with a somewhat 
detached interest—with less interest, indeed, than it deserves. 
For if (in fact, though not always by admission) the Union’s 
military security depends primarily on the British fleet, it 
rests also to an important extent on the security of the 
bloc of British territories that forms its northern bastion. 
In a military' sense, the Union finds its frontiers on the 
l‘.quator. Politically, too, the future of the three neigh¬ 
bourin' Brhic*' n ."rev r onriv (o I’-c 

Uni-!-. I-- -.1 V...! a'..'.g 

between the Union and the territories to the north has been 
relegated to cold storage; but if ultimately the Union 
desires to kcome the leader of half a continent, instead 
oi a semi-isolated appendage, the problem of closer rela¬ 
tions with the changing north must again be faced. And 
for the present the trend of political and economic develop¬ 
ment in south central Africa should excite mote attention 
than it docs. Union newspapers, it is true, have given 
adequate summaries of the Blcdisloe report, with comment 
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on die conclusions reached; but the report itself is almost 
unobtainable in the Union, and after a brief spasm of 
interest in the future of the northern territories the mind of 
South Africa has relapsed, not unnaturally in the present 
circumstances, into anxious contemplation of domestic 
problems, created or intensified by events in Europe. 

In Southern Rhodesia, however, the report shares the 
first place with the international situation. The general 
reaction to it is one of disappointment and, in some quarters, 
annoyance. The problems involved are exceedingly com¬ 
plex, and the cross-currents of opinion and interests in the 
three territories are bewildering. The argument is heard 
that, with all the good-will and diligence in the world, the 
few months which the Commission gave to its investiga¬ 
tions, whilst adequate perhaps for the collection of views 
and data, were hardly sufficient for acquiring the experience 
that comes from living with the problems, and that alone 
makes possible a true assessment of the value of data so 
extensive and opinions so diverse. The feeling is also 
encountered that the Commission came to confirm certain 
preconceived views rather than to learn, to tell rather than 
to hear. 

More generally, there is a sense of disappointment among 
the inhabitants of this self-governing quasi-Dominion 
that the fulfilment of a rather grandiose dream is postponed. 
Southern Rhodesians are keenly conscious of growing 
nationhood and of the privileges of self-government; the 
ideal of a great Rhodesia, which, according to circumstances, 
might partner or replace the Union of South Africa in the 
leadership of white southern Africa, has for many a certain 
gospel-force that tempts them to press on without counting 
the cost. The acquisition of the copper-belt and of a 
gready increased labour reserve, the possibility of obtaining 
ultimately the cession of the northern part of the Bechuana- 
land protectorate and thereby a closer approach to the 
western sea, are factors that might seem to reinforce a 
political ideal with material economic advantages. Less 
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iccoant is taken of the disadvantages—of .the fluctuating 
value, for example, of the copper-belt asset; of the increased 
burden involved in extending the scope of administration 
and defence, and of social and educational services, over 
great areas and populations which, if nominally self- 
supporting, have hitherto been in the last resort the 
responsibility of Whitehall; of the greatly increased 
disproportion between white and black population that 
would result from the accession of some 3 million natives 
and only some 13,000 whites; of the difficulty of har¬ 
monising two divergent naii- e policies and of reconciling 
the reluctant natives of the two northern territories to any 
change of policy or status. One must admire Rhodesians 
for the impulse to move forward and to move together; 
but one cannot avoid feeling that, with the exception of a 
more far-sighted minority, they have not fully counted the 
cost. 


Be that as it may, there is a prevailing sentiment at the 
moment of disappointment, in varying degrees, at hopes 
deferred a sentiment found not exclusively among the 
wlmc population but also, oddly enough at first sight 
among, some sections of native opinion. These had seen 
m the accession of another 3 millions of natives to the 
present popuJation of their country the prospect of a 
strengthened and united front against the exisUng native 
Rhcy of boutliern Rhodesia, which, if milder than^that of 
f nc L) mon, betokens something of the same outlook 


Tnirm of South j'\fric.i, 
July 1939, 
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1. Labour Disagreements 

A n advantage enjoyed by conservative political parties 
is that the preservation of the status quo demands as 
little legislative activity as possible, with the result that 
individual differences in point of view are rarely brought 
to a head. The converse disadvantage suffered by radical 
political parties, particularly when they are in office, is that 
change always throws into relief differences of opinion 
both as to objective and as to method—differences that ate 
apt to crystallise into dissenting groups within the party. 
The recent history of the New Zealand Labour party 
illustrates the foregoing generalisation. Not long before 
the general election of October 1938 it was rumoured that 
a pronounced Left wing had made its appearance under 
the leadership of Mr. J. A. Lee, M.P., and that Ministers 
were seriously concerned about the possible outcome. 
Mr. Lee, it should be mentioned, has had a long associa¬ 
tion with the Labour movement in New Zealand; he is 
an able parliamentarian and is known outside the Dominion 
as the author of Children of the Poor, 'Socialism in New 
Zealand and other works. Clearly a revolt led by him was 
not to be underrated, and opponents of the Government 
waited in reasonable anticipation of a first-class row. 

Rumour, so often a lying jade, proved on this occasion to 
be reasonably correct. The disaffection culminated in the 
circulation of the now famous “ Lee Letter ” in December 
1938. This document, since acknowledged to have been 
written by Mr. Lee, contained a strong criticism of the 
Government in general and the Minister of Finance, Mr. 
Nash, in particular—the gravamen of the charge against 
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the latter being conservatism, lack of imagination, financial 
orthodoxy and procrastination. Mr. Lee has stated that the 
letter was intended for private circulation amongst members 
of the parliamentary Labour party, but it is somewhat extra¬ 
ordinary that a politician of Mr. Lee’s experience should 
not have realised the impossibility of preventing this sort 
of cat from getting out of the bag. At any rate, the 
country was soon clattering with the typewriters of sup- 
p<jrttrs of the National party making copies for distribu¬ 
tion, until anybody who wanted to read the “ Lee Letter ” 
could he certain of finding somebody who could lay his 
hands on a copy. 

'fhe test came, as everybody knew it would, at the 
Labour party conference, which meets annually at Easter 
and discusses the main outlines of party policy. It then 
.ipp« ;ir< <' t‘’a* ever.- politically minded Nationalist 

: /i! i.iaiii "i I.., I a I even if he had not read it, 
its existence came as a surprise to many of the delegates at 
the conference. Tlic letter was therefore read out and a 
debate followed, the chief rival champions being Mr. Lee 
and Mr. Nash. 'Ihc matter in dispute between them was 
clear, despite a number of side issues. Mr. Lee’s point, 
roughly speaking, was that the party’s social objective 
could not Ik reached on the basis of Mr. Nash’s financial 
onhodiixy, and that Mr. Nash, by trying to make the best 
(if both worlds, was likely to end by rendering the existing 
systim unworkable without providing anything to take its 
place. Mr. Nash replied in a speech which even sup¬ 
porters of Mr. Lee admit to have been effective. In the 
course of it, answering one of Mr. Lee’s criticisms, he 
raised for the first time the point that it would have been 
imixissiblc to introduce import control earlier because this 
policy infringed the Ottawa Agreement, a course that had 
to Ik avoided as long as possible. The honours in the 
debate appeared to be pretty even, and the outcome might 
^.ssibly have been a vote in Mr. Lee’s favour had not the 
Prime Minister (Mr. Savage) announced that he proposed 
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to take the vote as one of confidence or no-confidence in 
the Government. This, of course, was a bird of a diiferent 
feather, and it is hardly surprising that the resulting vote 
on a show of hands was a victory for the Government, 
though only by 285 votes to 207, Even so, it was signifi¬ 
cant that over 100 delegates abstained from voting. 

The conference remits, on the whole, were moderate— 
indeed conservative by comparison with those passed in 
the days before the Labour Government took office. This 
moderation was due, no doubt, to a desire not to cause 
the Government unnecessary embarrassment. The “ Lee 
Letter ” episode notwithstanding, the general opinion 
seems to be that the Government came away from the 
conference with its hands considerably strengthened. 
Criticism of its policy undoubtedly exists within the 
party itself, but so far there is no indication that the 
presence of a critical section will affect the outward soli¬ 
darity of the party. As far as the rest of the world is con¬ 
cerned, the fact must be accepted that the Labour party 
is strongly entrenched, and that any criticism of the 
Government from within the ranks of the party itself is 
founded, not on the Government’s excessive radicalism, 
but on its alleged conservatism. The broad result seems 
to be that while the Government is committed to 
continuing its policy of social amelioration, as instanced 
by the social security legislation, the 40-hour week, the 
pursuit of a higher standard of living and so on, it is 
also committed at present to a financial policy that is not 
fundamentally socialist, although it cannot be said to be 
entirely orthodox. The question is, of course, whether 
such a social policy can be financed upon the present basis. 
There is a widespread but certainly not a imiversal belief 
that the Government may have reached a point where the 
toad forks. If it decides to follow the path of financial 
orthodoxy, it must call a halt to its social legislation, and 
even perhaps retrace some of its steps; if, on the other 
hand, it is determined to pursue its general social policy, 
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it must cease to depend upon an economic machine which 
is, in the last resort, in the control of private capital. 
There may, of course, be some middle road; but if so it 
is not at all obvious at the moment. 


II. The Problem of Finance 

A n article in the last issue of The Round Table* 
described how the Minister of Finance had sought to 
deal with the decline in London funds, which had dwindled 
from a total of £40,900,000 in 1935 to £7,300,000 in 
January 1939.! For the second half of 1939, Mr. Nash 
announced an extensive and detailed list of import restric¬ 
tions. These provide for the total exclusion of certain 
classes of goods, such as furniture, linoleum, baths, lead; 
whilst permissible imports of other classes of goods are 
reduced by fractions ranging from 33^ to 75 per cent. 
In practically every instance where cuts have been made, 
preference has been given to the United Kingdom and the 
crown colonics. The policy of import restriction has not 
so far resulted in any appreciable improvement in the 
exchange position. Indeed, in practice, it has not yet 
Ikcoiuc effective, mainly because business interests, fearing 
undue restriction in the future, applied for licences to 
import in advance of their trade requirements, thus offset¬ 
ting the intended limitation. The following table shows 
the position in the last two months for which figures are 
available. 

(]«INZ million) 
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At first glance, these figures might n&t seem particularly 
unsatisfiictory; but it must be remembered that the first 
five months of the year arc the season ■when rc<tcipts from 
the Dominion’s primary produce should come in. Later 
in the year the balance of trade is always adverse. 

If the import-export position is somewhat unsatisfactory, 
the position in regard to oversea funds is worse. Between 
April and May the total of oversea funds of the Reserve 
Bank and the trading banks fell from million to 
£7,594,000. The steady decrease in oversea funds during 
the last four years has not been due only to excessive 
importing. The flight of capital has been estimated by 
one authority to have accounted for £2^ million between 
Match 1935 and March 1939. 

The position in a nutshell is that, whilst the value of 
exports shows a tendency to drop, the import-control 
measures ate not likely to have any marked effect for some 
little time. Add to this the fact that the Government is 
committed to an increased expenditure on armaments, 
and it will be seen that a substantial deficit seems inevit¬ 
able. In these circumstances nobody was particularly 
surprised when the Government suddenly decided to send 
Mr. Nash to London to discuss the financial situation. 
Actually Mr. Nash’s requirements on this visit fell under 
three heads. He required, first, means to re-finance the 
loan of £17 million sterling falling due in 1940; secondly, a 
loan to cover the Dominion’s armament imports; and, 
thirdly, a general loan to enable the import restrictions to 
be somewhat relaxed, and to meet existing commitments. 

Opposition circles are not unnaturally saying “I told 
you so ”, and arguing that the Government is suffering for 
an extravagant and thriftless policy. In their view the 
British Government would be fully justified in refusing to 
guarantee a loan, and the British investing public would 
be displaying no mote than ordinary wisdom in hesitating 
before entmsting its money to so profligate a Dominion. 
And criticism of one sort or another is by no means 
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confined to Opposition circles. Among suppoftew of the 
Government the view is freely expressed that Mr. Nash 
should have realised that the Government’s social policy 
was bound to lead to a drain on London funds, and that 
import control should have been introduced three years 
ago. Many I-abour supporters, however, are inclined to 
the belief that British business and financial inwrests have 
tried to exploit the situation in order to discredit the 
Labour Government. They are, of course, aware that the 
British Labour press and several usually well-mformed 
weekly journals have made allegations of unfair tactics 
against the Federation of British Industries and other 
business organisations reported to have the ear of the 
British Government; and when a journal so critical of 
New Zealand’s financial policy as the Ucommist goes so far 
as to say that it is “ hard to justify the attitude of the 
Federation of British Industries”, some colour is lent to 
the charge of unfairness. Whether or not there is any 
truth in the suggestion, it is unfortunate, particularly at 
the present time, that even a rumour to that effect should 
gain currency. 


111. DcFENCr. IN THE PACIFIC 

T HF, second quarter of 1939 has witnessed a stiffening 
of public opinion upon the question of defence. The 
realisation has been growing that it is absurd for Australia 
and New Zealand to raise their voices too loudly in the 
councils of F.uropc when they are neither able nor par¬ 
ticularly willing to make any effective contribution to 
enforcing the principles which they advocate. Moreover, 
tlic fact is gaining recognition that, in the event of a serious 
conflict in Luropc, England may be so preoccupied with 
her own defence problems that she will be unable to 
render any effective assistance if trouble arises simul¬ 
taneously in the Pacific. New Zealand has consequently 
been forced to contemplate two possibilities: one is that 
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her territorial security may be threatened; the other is 
that she may find herself temporarily cut off from external 
markets. The first contingency, in the light of geographi¬ 
cal considerations, is still remote, but the second appears 
to be within the realm of early possibility. It has directly 
contributed impetus to the drive to build up essential 
secondary industries wherever possible. The announce¬ 
ment that an English company is to build aeroplanes in 
New Zealand has been welcomed in the Dominion, and is 
an illustration of the tendency mentioned. 

In consequence of the increasing awareness of inter¬ 
national tension, there has been widespread discussion 
upon the question of defence. At the invitation of the 
New Zealand Government, representatives of Great Britain 
and Australia met New Zealand representatives at Welling¬ 
ton to confer upon imperial defence in the Pacific region. 
Such a conference in New Zealand was unprecedented. 
The United Kingdom delegation comprised Sir Harry 
Batterbee, the High Commissioner, Air-Marshal Sir Arthur 
Longmore and Major-General P. J. Mackesy; and the 
Australian delegation Vice-Admiral Sir Ragnar Colvin and 
Colonel V. A. G. Sturdee. The proceedings of the con¬ 
ference, which lasted some ten days, were not, of course, 
made public. From all accounts, however, it appears to 
have been a complete success, and a substantial measure of 
agreement was apparently reached upon the main topics of 
discussion. Upon his departure Sir Arthur Longmore 
particularly expressed himself as satisfied both with the 
results of the conference and with New Zealand’s plans 
for defence. 

The Minister of Defence, Mr. F. Jones, has since stated 
that the conference did not recommend conscription or 
compulsory military training, but did recommend that the 
territorial army be increased from 9,000 to 16,000 men. 
It seems that steps have been taken to arrange for the 
suggested increase, which is a matter not so much of 
recruits as of facilities and instructors for training them. 
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Despite the fact that the Pacific defence conference did 
not recommend compulsory military training, there is a 
strong belief in many quarters that some system of com¬ 
pulsion should be introduced, and propaganda in favour 
of this view is much in evidence. It is unlikely, however, 
that compulsion will be adopted in time of nominal peace, 
particularly since the party in power is opposed to con¬ 
scription on principle. The Prime Minister gave an 
indication of the official attitude when he announced that 


tlic (iovernment intended to call on the people to form a 
National Military Reserve of 50,000 in readiness for any 
emergency. This announcement was welcomed as good, 
if belated, news by those sections of public opinion which 
have l>ccn calling for more military preparedness, but the 
majority of the people probably regarded the prospect of 
intensifying our defence preparation without enthusiasm. 
At any rate, although the Prime Minister has repeated his 
appeal on tiumerous occasions, and although considerable 
publicity in the press and from the platform continues to 
l)C given to the problem of increasing the Dominion’s 
tlcfcncc forces, the response has not been entirely satis¬ 
factory.. Up to the present approximately 10,000 persons 
have joined the National Military Reserve. 

I his docs not mean, however, that the problem of 
defence is being neglected. It has been tackled energetic¬ 
ally although not perhaps from the angle best understood 
by the advocates of compulsory training. The territorial 
army, as distinct from the National Military Reserve, has 
grown at a satisfactory rate, and the figure of 16,000 is 
likely to Ixr reached in the near future. 


1 icanwhilc, the construction of military aerodromes, the 
importation of lumbers and fighting machines, the gradual 
mechanisation of the army, and the drive to build up 
essential secondary industries continue steadily if unob- 
rusnev. It may not be out of place to mention, in 
passing that New Zealand has partially trained and sent to 
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available for the defence of Great Britain in the event of 
war in Europe. 

During the last twelve months or two years there has 
been a marked quickening of interest in international 
alfeirs. This has been reflected in the increased sales of 
English and American political periodicals and in the 
growing popularity of the works of political writers such 
as Gunther, Gedye, Douglas Reed and others. The fact 
that the majority of these periodicals and writers are highly 
critical of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy has to some extent 
counteracted the marked tendency of the press in New 
Zealand to print almost exclusively views and reports 
favourable to the United Kingdom Government. During 
the present quarter the sale of political literature of various 
sorts has received a further impetus, due, no doubt, to the 
deteriorating international situation. 


IV. Social Securitt 

T here was a time when New Zealand’s politics were 
regarded as dull and uninteresting; the only real 
difierence between rival politicians was supposed to be 
that one lot was in office whilst the other was out. That 
is all changed now. Economics has become as exciting 
as international football and just as acrimonious. When 
we get tired of the guaranteed price, loans in London, the 
use of public credit and the Reserve Bank funds, there is 
always social security. The Social Security Act was put 
upon the statute book in 1958 with the intention that it 
should come into operation on April i, 1939. The Act 
represents an attempt to deal comprehensively with the 
problem of economic insecurity, and as such it has aroused 
some interest outside the Dominion. It aims at providing 
a measure of insurance against old age, sickness, unem¬ 
ployment and other disabilities. A general statement of 
the benefits provided appeared in a previous issue of 
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The Round Table.* These have not since been varied 
or altered to any extent. 

Under this scheme it is compulsory for every person 
over the age of ij to register and pay a registration fee 
of 5S., the fee being remitted in special cases, including 
students. livery male person over the age of 20 must pay 
a levy of fj per year and is. in the £ on all wages and 
income. (This charge of is. in the £ takes the place of 
the former unemployment tax of 8d in the £). It was 
generally anticipated that a contribution from the Con¬ 
solidated Fund would be required, in addition to the 
contributions already being paid under the pensions legis¬ 
lation. liven so, doubt exists in many quarters whether 
the resulting fund will be sufficient to meet the calls upon 
it. As against this, however, there is the possibility that 
t.ixation (including the social-security levy) will yield a 
larger sum than anybody anticipated. There is little or 
no doubt that in the past evasion of payment of the unem¬ 
ployment tax has been very prevalent, simply as a result of 
failure by persons not liable for income tax to make any 
returns of income. Now, however, compulsory registra¬ 
tion, the strict obligation placed upon employers to deduct 
the social-security tax from w'ages, and the comprehensive 
nature of the inquiries made, render evasion practically 
impossible. Incidentally, the yield from income tax this 
year is likely to show an increase, since apparently many 
wage-earners in the higher income groups, whose unem- 
pk)ymcnt tax has been deducted from their wages, have 
never made any income-tax returns. 

Apart, however, from any question whether or not the 
scheme is soundly financed, and granting that it is bound 
to undergo various changes from time to time, there can 
be no doubt that in principle it has come to stay. It is 
the type of social legislation which it is impossible to 
repeal, because whatever criticisms may be levelled at the 
social ideal itself, or at the method of financing the particular 

* No. Ill, September 1958, pp. 856-86}. 
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scheme, the legislation is undoubtedly the result of 
a genuine popular demand for some sort of collective 
economic security. 

In addition to the provisions relating to old age, sick¬ 
ness and other benefits, the Act also contains a scheme for 
providing for free medical attention. This part of the 
Act has attracted a great deal of criticism from a variety of 
angles and has caused considerable conflict between the 
Government and the medical profession. Briefly, the Act 
provides free general-practitioner service but enables the 
individual to choose his own doctor. The doctor is to be 
remunerated in accordance with the number of patients on 
his panel, irrespective of whether his services are required 
or not. There is, of course, to be a limit to the number 
of patients who can be included in the panel of any one 
practitioner, which means that some people must neces¬ 
sarily be unable to secure the services of the medical man 
of their choice and will have to be content with somebody 
else. The scheme has met with strenuous opposition from 
the New Zealand branch of the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion, which has so far flatly refused to co-operate. The 
doctors object to the scheme because they say it will destroy 
the atmosphere of confidence that has hitherto existed 
between patient and doctor. Moreover, they point out 
that the limit to the number of patients who can be on any 
one doctor’s panel means in effect a limitation of incomes. 
This limitation of incomes will, they say, result in a lower¬ 
ing of the standard of medical efficiency. To these objec¬ 
tions the Minister of Health, Mr. Peter Fraser, has replied 
to the effect that there is no reason why the scheme should 
destroy the peculiar relationship that has existed between 
doctor and patient: that the income which the medical 
profession as a whole will receive will be in excess of its 
present united income; and that there is no reason why 
the existence of an implied income limit should affect the 
standard of efficiency. 

The public generally does not appear to be violently 
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partisan. It is freely remarked that if the Govemmeot 
had shown a little mote wisdom they would have arrived 
at some sort of understanding with the medical profession 
bcff)re launching the scheme. On the other hand it is 
pointed out that the British Medical Association has con¬ 
fused the i.ssue by talking of the interests of the com¬ 
munity in health matters as though these were necessarily 
identical with the economic interests of the medical pro¬ 
fession. But, whatever the merits of this controversy, 
there is no doubt of the determination of the medical 
profession in their refusal to co-operate, Only a very 
small proportion of practitioners have so far signified their 
willingness to take part, and the position at the moment is 
t)nc of stalemate. 


A few words upon the broader issues may not be out of 
place. 'J'hc Government’s idea that the medical profession 
should be paid to keep their patients well and not merely 
called in to deal with illness when it has arisen is 
undoubtctlly sound in principle. And it is difficult to see 
how the services of the medical profession can be utilised 
in this way, unless they are to be remunerated in accord¬ 
ance with some collective plan. On the other hand it is 
obviously undesirable that a doctor should have to accept 
as patients persons whom he may not wish to treat, and it 
IS equally undesirable that the public should be limited in 
their choice oi doctors. On this last point, however, it is 
sometimes necessary for the better-to-do people to remind 
themselves that the poorer people have little or no choice 
ot doctors as things are now. 


As fur as the general political and economic position of 
New Zealand is concerned, whatever the Dominion’s 
financial dithcult.cs may be. and making aU allowance for 
circumstances that may force her back towards a more 
nsm-ativc policy, one important factor should not be 
ovwkKikcd. I he future will be conditioned by the past 
^d the present, and in both the past history and the 
presc^^t politics of New Zealand the tendency toward! 
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social experiment in the interests of the poorer classes 
looms large. A conviction that the community as a whole 
can and should make provision for those who by reason 
of unemployment, accident, sickness or old age are unable 
to provide for themselves has always existed. The depres¬ 
sion, bringing as it did hardship to the doors of many who 
had previously taken their own economic security for 
granted, was responsible for a spreading and deepening of 
this conviction. Whatever may be the merits or demerits 
of this attitude, it constitutes a fact in New Zealand politics 
which no political party can afford to overlook. 

New Zealand, 

July 1939. 
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WAR AND PEACE 


I. 1914 AND 1939 

T he British Commonwealth is again at war, again with 
Germany, and again in defence of freedom. To most of 
us, and especially to those who are old enough to remember 
the last war, this mere fact of repetition must seem the most 
shocking feature of the whole catastrophe. Only twenty 
years ago we emerged victorious from a test of strength and 
endurance far greater than any previous war had imposed 
on those who fought it. We had lost the flower of out 
generation. We had dissipated a large part of the wealth 
accumulated in long years of peace by the skill and labour 
of our peoples. Our society had suffered injuries, moral as 
well as economic, which it would take a long time to repair. 
But for all that there was one deep source of consolation. 
Most of us believed that the triumph of freedom was final, 
that the world had indeed been made “safe for democracy”, 
that the “war to end war” had ended war. There were few 
of us, it is safe to say, who did not think, when the bells 
rang out for the armistice, that there could never be another 
big-scale war. And, if that were so, our sacrifices had at any 
rate not been useless. We had bought at a terrible price the 
chance of making a better and more prosperous world. And 
then the chance was frittered away. In less than a generation 
the same ordeal has to be endured again; and, though, 
of course, the main fault lies with the enemies of freedom, 
its champions must bear their share of blame. Future his¬ 
torians of this age will marvel at the manner in which the 
victors of 1918, equipped as they then were with irresistible 
power on land and sea and in the air, allowed the course of 
international affairs so to develop as to make it possible 
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within to short a time for their defeated and disarmed anta¬ 


gonist, not merely to challenge the peace settlement they had 
inqx>sed, but to force them into another desperate Eght for 
their existence. It may be left to those historians to unravel 
the complex of idealism and sclhshncss, of good intentions 
and bad judgment, of illusion and inertia, which accounts for 
out and our allies’ share of responsibility for this catastrophe. 
This is not the time to define and apportion the blame. All 
that matters now about our conduct in the last twenty years 
is the first and simplest lesson to l>c learned from its result. 
We start this war knowing that it will not be enough to win 
it. The fruits of victory must be secured. That lesson does 
not need teaching twice. 

There is another reason for not dwelling overmuch on 
the recent past. To fix one’s attention on Versailles and 
its sequel is to run the risk of forming too short-range an 
opinion of the cause of this second conflict and to overlook 


its similarity, its virtual identity, with the cause of the first. 

The cause of both the tragedies originates as far back 
as the middle of last century. In 1830 it was at least con¬ 
ceivable that democracy and nationality, the twin forces 
bom of the age of the American and French Revolutions, 
would succeed in building up a new system of liberty and 
peace in liuropc. But it was essential thzt they should work 
in unison, and, when the divided German people, potenti¬ 
ally the strongest people on the Continent, were inspired 
by the principle of nationality to unite themselves in a single 
natmnaJ state, they failed to establish it on a democratic 
basis. If the German Liberals had been less enthusiastic 
and more hard-headed, less doarinaire and more practical, 
^ey might have held their own against the forces of reaction. 

itlr; p 7 ""'^ ^ dead past 

us hero, Frederick the Great. stiU believing that the 
^ple existed for the state, not the state for the people. 

strengthen its military power at the expense of neighbouring 
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states—this' Ptossian spirit, incatnatc in Bismaxdc, dstet* 
mined the nature of the new Germany. Such matters, 
Bismarck said, were not decided by parliamentary tesolu- 
tions, but by blood and iron, and he proceeded to weld 
Germany together by making three wars in seven years, 
the wars with Denmark, Austria, and France. The outcome 
was a Reich in which Prussia and the Prussian spirit, instead 
of, as the Liberals had hoped, being absorbed by, had 
absorbed the mote free-minded, less militarist Germans of 
the Rhineland and the South. But Bismarck knew where 
to stop. If he had continued to control the foreign policy 
of the new German Empire, it is improbable that he would 
have provoked another major war. He wanted time for the 
new imperial structure to solidify and to digest the terri¬ 
tories it had snatched from Denmark and France. He was 
therefore content to keep Germany safely at peace by 
fostering quarrels between her rivals. But in the very 
triumph of his earlier policy lay the seeds of its undoing. 
The imagination of the German people had inevitably been 
coloured and inflamed by the evepts of 1870-71. They 
were “drunk with victory”, it was said. They had become 
so easily a Great Power. Was it much more difficult to 
become the Greatest Power? 

By the end of the nineteenth century the Prussian masters 
of the Reich had made up their minds that the twentieth 
century should “belong” to Germany. Her old heritage of 
music, poetry and philosophy, her new prestige in the world 
of learning, the leading place she had already won in industry 
and trade—all that was not enough, and soon the extravagant 
idea was taking root that the only alternatives for the future 
of Germany were, to quote the title of a notorious book, 
Weltreich oder Niedergang, World Empire or Downfall. 

That meant, of course, an open challenge to the British 
Empire and it was openly made. The purpose of the great 
navy which Germany began to build in 1900 was to contest— 
it was practically stated in so many words—^thc command of 

7 
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the sea with “Out fotaie”, said the Kaiser, ^^ies 

on the water.” Gcnnan officers frankly drank to “the day” 
when Britain would suffer the fete of France. It became 
steadily clearer, not indeed to the average British citizen in 
this country or overseas, who refused to believe in tl»e 
notion of an “inevitable” war, but to close students of 
international affairs, that Germany was bent on pressing 
her claims to an issue; and it is interesting to recall that the 
first article in the first number of The Round Table, 
published in September 1911, was entitled “Anglo-German 
Rivalry”. “The central fact”, it began, “in the international 
situation to-day is the antagonism between England and 
Germany”—an antagonism, it went on to explain, which 
was not so much a conflict of interests as a conflict between 
two philosophies, between two systems of ordering human 
affiiirs, between the pursuit of freedom and the pursuit of 
power. There were two possible ways, it was being said, 
by which the issue of this conflict into open war might be 
avoided. The movement for universal peace might achieve 
its end in general disarmament, or the German people, 
already restive under the tyrarmy of the bureaucracy and the 
military caste, would reject the dream of world-dominion 
and all the sacrifices its fulfilment must entail. The 
Round I'abi.e refused to put its trust in either of those 
hopes. “Peace and her safety, England sees clearly enough 
(but did she? one wonders now) depend on her maintain¬ 
ing armaments of such strength that it is hopeless for 
Germany to put her future to the arbitrament of war.” And 
in considering what that strength should be (the article 
continued), it was well to remember what the Germans 
thought. 

If ever it comes to a struggle between them and us, they are 
coi^ent of victor)'. They believe that they embody’the vital 
dvilisaoon of the day. . . . The Anglo-Saxon world, they point 
out, IS full of the talk of disarmament, of peace as the supreme 
necessity of the utnc, of material well-being as the central aim of 
8 
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OOBectife aecadtj. Sodi« cxeed, they sny. is boond t& go ^onm 
bdEote tbe idtalism of Gennany. 

The sequel does not need re-telling. The war came and 
engulfed the world against the will of the vast majority of 
its inhabitants. That fact unquestionably emerges from 
the mass of meticulotis research that has been devoted to 
the subject. It was Austria that actually precipitated the 
war, but Germany could have prevented it, and, whether 
or not she had wanted it to come precisely when it did, she 
had prepared for it and meant to have it at the first favour¬ 
able opportunity. Causes, of course, do not operate in 
vacuo. They ate helped or hindered by the circumstances in 
which they arise. And in the sense in which individual 
crimes are the outcome of social conditions, the war was the 
outcome of an imperfect organisation of international 
society. That was, so to speak, its negative cause, for 
which all the nations were more or less responsible. But 
the positive cause of the greatest injury that had so far 
been inflicted on mankind was the subjection of the German 
people to the Prussian creed of power. 

ITiere is no need, similarly, to re-tell the sorry story of what 
happened when we fondly supposed that “the military domi¬ 
nation of Prussia” had been “wholly and finally destroyed”. 
It is enough to point out how closely, though in grimmer 
form, the history of the first pre-war period has been 
repeated in the second. Again democricy had a chance 
in Germany. At one time it seemed not impossible 
for the “Weimar Republic” to grow into a great libera, 
state. But once more those forces in Germany which 
shared in the common ideals of Western civilisation were 
overborne by the old creed of blood and iron. And in far 
more intense and brutal shape now, and far more swiftly, 
the old German threat to the peace and freedom of Europe 
was renewed. The sequence, of events was much the same. 
First, the concentration of the whole national life on pre¬ 
paration for war, and then the creation of a greater Reich 

9 
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llian Bumuck bad adiicvcd, not indeed by three wars, but 
by three acts of force which were only not acts of war 
b^use they were not resisted. Up to a point, too, the 
reaction of the British Commonwe^th to these devclop- 
n^ts was the same as before. When the war was won and 
the men who had made it gone, the British instinct was to 
nuke friends with a people with whom there had always 
seemed to be more of a sense of kinship than with any other 
European people; and even after the Nazi revolution most 
of US again reused to believe in the inevitability of war. If 
the glaring vices of the Nazi system could not be ignored, 
there were those who praised what seemed to be its virtues— 


its direct and triumphant appeal to the sense of public duty, 
its attempt to override the barriers of class, its energy and 
drive. There was, moreover, one point of contrast with 
the earlier situation. So fat from openly challenging 
British sea-power, Herr Hitler concluded a naval treaty, 
limiting the size of the German Navy to about one-third of 
the British, and declared it to be a proof that he would never 
go to war with Britain. Unfortunately, however, that stroke 
of policy was capable of two interpretations. It might have 
been meant as the first step towards a general European 
reconciliation, and it might have been meant as an attempt 
to persuade Britain, her own security assured, to leave 
Germany to pursue unchecked a very different course. 
Herr Hirler. indeed, had stated in Mein KampJ, with startling 
candour, that he wanted an alliance with Britain so that 
France, the mortal enemy of Germany, would be isolated” 
And yet British Ministers did not lightly abandon the more 
charitable interpretation. Visits were paid to Berlin 
Assurences were given that any German grievance would be 
considered and as far as possible redressed in the negotia- 

Even when Herr Hitler 
pr^cd to nullify by unUatcral action some of the 
^ic daus« of the Treaty of Versailles, when he reoccupied 
and fortified the Rhineland, when he enforced the Austrian 
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AMsekbtss^ when finally he tofc away the Sudeteidand fisom 
Czechoslovakia, we let him have his way. Hide still seemed 
a chance that Hen Hitler might be content with the inclusion 
in Gnss-Detasehland of all the contiguous tenitotics in¬ 
habited by a majority of Germans, and that he was not 
really bent on reviving those wider ambitions which had 
brought his Prussian predecessors to disaster. Those hopes 
were shattered on the Ides of Match. The seizure of 
Czechoslovakia could only be explained as a strategic move, 
as the removal of an obstacle to further projects of aggres¬ 
sion. Herr Hitler was now free to seek the wider Lebens- 
raum he claimed, either eastwards through Poland and the 
Ukraine, or southwards in the Balkans, or, his eastern flank 
secure, he might gather his strength for the final reckoning 
with France he had so frankly and fiercely predicted. And 
what then? It was clear now what all those protestations of 
friendship and common interest with the British Empire 
really meant. It was as clear now as in 1914 that the 
German dream of conquest was not limited to Europe. 
“The rare moment has come”. Dr, Goebbels had said, 
“for the world to be apportioned anew.” Heute gthSrt ms 
Deutschland, runs a marching song of the Hitler Youth, 
morgen die ganze Welt, “To-day Germany belongs to us, 
to-morrow the whole world.” 


II, Commonwealth or “Weltreich” 

I T is, of course, because Britain, with the overseas mem¬ 
bers of the Commonwealth behind her, is the greatest 
obstacle to a German Wtltreieh that its exponents have 
nourished in their own hearts and done their best to spread 
among the German people a bitter hatred of this country— 
a hatred that is curiously blended with respect. There is no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of Herr Hitler’s tributes to 
Britain and the British Empire, nor to doubt either his 
desire for its ultimate destruction. In particular he resents 


II 
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As size. Again and again in recent years he has pointed die 
cootxaat between 40,000,000 square miles under the British 
Bag and Soo,ooo under the German; and in the utterances 
of his lieutenants or the caricatures of his press again and 
again the picture is drawn of John Bull, the man of great 
possessions, clutching his money bags, while the poor and 
hungry German looks enviously on. 

llWs conception of the British Empire calls for a brief 
examination if only because it is not confined to German 
minds. There are neutral observers who still talk about 


British imperialism as if the Empire were still an empire 
in the old sense of the word, as if Britain “possessed” a 
quartet of the world. A century and a half ago such 
language would not have been altogether inappropriate. 
To say, indeed, that George III and his Ministers regarded 
the American Colonics as a sort of “possession” is one way 
of stating the cause of the American Revolution. But that 
catasttophe, as everyone knows, set in motion a new current 
of imperial policy which, gaining strength from the liberal 
ideas of the nineteenth century, grew with the growth of 
a second British Empire and transformed it into the 
Commonwealth we know to-day. Is it, one wonders, yet 
fully understood abroad that the Dominions are now 


sovereign independent States, standing on a footing of 
complete equality with Britain, only associated under one 
wwn of their own free will? If not, the lesson of what 
happened on the outbreak of war is plain to read.* In the 
fint place the instant decision of the Dominions was quite 
obviously not due to British pressure. In lojg as in 1014 
^ada. Australia, South Africa and New Zealand joined 
to the war because the ideals and interests for which Britain 
^faghung were their own national ideals and interests. 
Wdly, Jcy were free to choose. It was a question for 
thc^ own Governments and ParUaments to decide. If any 
of them had declared themselves neutral, Britain would 
• See the ktticks from the Dominion printed below. 
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hove ttspectied tiidx neutndky u folfy as tfaa$ of 
States —or of Itdand. In South A&ica and in lidand the 
skuation is difiexent &om that of the odier meenbets of the 
Commonwealdi, and for a simple reason. The Afdkaner 
majority in the Union and the Githolic Irish did not, so 
to speak, grow up into the Commonwealth; they were con¬ 
quered into it. That happened, also, to the Ficnch Cana¬ 
dians, but so long ago that the bitterness which all such 
happenings must leave behind them is now dead and gone. 
When the Quebec Government, a few weeks back, virtually 
declared for isolation, Frcnch-Canadian public opinion swept 
it away. * In South Africa, however, those memories are little 
more than a generation old, and it is not altogether surprising 
that General Hertzog should have wanted the Union to be 
neutral if only, perhaps, for a time and to demonstrate her 
independence, though the majority of the Union Parliament 
preferred to follow General Smuts and set South Africa 
beside her sister Dominions in defence of their common 
freedom.! In Ireland the memories are younger still, 
and Mr. De Valera’s attitude^ will not be challenged 
or resented by any Englishman who knows and has 
pondered the past. He will observe, rather, that this is 
the first occasion on which the great majority of Irish 
nationalists have not acted up to their historic maxim: 
“England’s difficulty is Ireland’s opportunity.” The unity 
of the Commonwealth, in fact, as The RoiJNd Table always 
predicted, has not been weakened, it has been strengthened 
by the culmination of its growth to equal freedom in the 
Declaration of 1926 and the Statute of Westminster. And 
the resulting common war-effort is impressive, even more 
impressive than it was in 1914. The white population of the 
Dominions then numbered roughly ij million; it is now 
well over 20 million; and their industrial equipment has 

* See p. 181, below. 

f See pp. 200-9, below. 

i See the artide on NttifraJ Irtlaid, pp. 134-47, below. 
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gtovn jmtpoitionately fester than their man-power. It is a 
fonmdable feet that the production of aeroplanes in Canada 
and Australia is now going on side by side with the huge pro- 
<hiction in Great Britain. Still more striking is the scheme 
for the final training of pilots in the heart of Canada, 
where, safe from molestation by German bombers, young 
airmen, not only from the other Dominions but from this 
country too, will be trained together.* Meantime, for 
the direction of the common effort. Ministers from all the 
Dominions have already arrived in London, not to consti¬ 
tute as in the last war an “Imperial War Cabinet”—that was 
always a misnomer and is not needed now—but for con¬ 
sultation with British Ministers which will be none the less 
close and effective because it is informal. 

Most foreign students of politics have come to regard 
this Commonwealth of Nations as a highly successful experi¬ 
ment in international relationship and a useful contribution 
to world order. But the Nazi mind is incapable of under* 
standing it. The Declaration of 1926 was interpreted by Nazi 
publicists as a sign of weakness, a “most conspicuous sur¬ 
render of power”, a proof that England had lost “the flair 
to rule”, a “passive renunciation of world-dominion”. And 
to what conclusions do these curious notions lead? “Eng¬ 
land is now only a pseudo-Power. It will be well, if pos¬ 
sible, to make an end of the fiction by peaceful evolution. 
But, if there must be an appeal to arms, there is no need to 
fear it. The very day war broke out, it would become mani¬ 
fest that Great Britain had already lost her world dominion.”! 
How tragically—and significantly—reminiscent of those 
confident assumptions of 1914 that the British Empire had 
already broken up, that the Dominions were too deeply 
s^ped in selfish materialism to fight for any cause in 
Europe I Qcarly the type of German mind which is domi- 


* See p. zjo, below. 
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mot in Getman^, now as ti»Q, is quite unteachabk. The 
Ptussian-Naxi docttmaites, indeed, ate logically obliged 
to despise and deride the Commonwealth and prophesy its 
doom. For it violates all the canons of theii creed. It stands 
for government by consent and discussion. It believes in 
variety, not uniformity. It holds, for example, that the 
national traditions of England, Wales and Scotland have 
happily been woven into a common British heritage without 
losing their own particular strength and beauty, and that 
Canada is the richer for being able to develop her New 
World culture out of the languages and literatures of two 
Old World peoples. In its dealings similarly with foreign 
nations it desires to apply the principles which regulate its 
own international relations—equality of status, not ascend¬ 
ancy; discussion and agreement, not force. But in Nazi eyes, 
blinded as they are by a mystical faith in the predetermined 
right of the so-called Nordic people to subject all others to 
their will, to think like that, to want to live like that, betrays 
out decadence. The future belongs to those “dynamic” 
Powers who have not lost the “will to rule”. 

It is the same with India. As the direct outcome of the 
last war, in which she played a great part, India has 
advanced far along the road to sovereign nationhood, • The 
Act of 1935 provided first for full responsible self-govern¬ 
ment, subject to certain “safeguards”, in the eleven Provinces 
which make up British India. This part of the Act is now in 
operation. For nearly two years in all the Provinces (and 
some of them arc great countries in themselves containing 
40 or JO million people) all matters of provincial concern 
(and those are the matter? which touch the citizen's life 
most nearly—the maintenance of law and order, educa¬ 
tion, agriculture, public health and the like) have been 
controlled by Indian Ministers, responsible to Indian 
legislatures. In eight of the Provinces those Ministers 
are loyal members of the Congress patty, the party whose 
openly declared policy is to get rid of the last vestiges of the 
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dd British Yet the idatiom between those Ministw 
aod their Biitith Governors have admittedly been cordiaL 
The “safeguards” have not bon needed. Governors have 
accepted their Ministers’ advice. Whatever may be the issue 
of the present controversy this ex^ricnce is of good omen 
for the fiitutc relations of India with Britain and the Com¬ 
monwealth; and it is to be regretted that the second part of 
the Act should not have had the chance ofa similar trial. For 
it provided for the Federation of all India, the Provinces and 
the States together, under a federal government responsible 
to a federal legislature in dealing, subject again to “safe¬ 
guards”, with practically all matters except two—^Defence 
and Foreign Affairs. That meant that, in so far as the “safe¬ 
guards” again proved needless, India would have attained 
the status which the Dominions enjoyed before they under¬ 
took the full burden of their own defence on land (and that 
was not long ago) and assumed their own control of foreign 
policy (and that was only yesterday). And as a symbol of 
the hill Dominion status which Britain genuinely wishes 
India to obtain—the obstacles in her view are for India to 
break down—a representative of India has joined the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Dominions at the council table of the 
Commonwealth in London. But to Nazis this must seem 
an even more contemptible surrender of imperial power 
than the enfranchisement of the Dominions. Their spokes¬ 
men may protest at our keeping India under what they 
ignorantly describe as “Crown Colony government”; but 
the old complaint of 1914 sounds a mote authentic Prussian 
note—that we had failed in out imperial mission by respect¬ 
ing India’s ancient civilisation instead of forcing it into the 
mould of our own Kaltur. 

The conflict of ideas is still sharper with regard to the 
remaining portion of the Commonwealth—the real Crown 
Colomes and other similar dependencies. Some pages in 
the history of our treatment of the weak and backward 
peoples of the Tropics are black enough, if no blacker on 
16 
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ifae tsliale datt dwse wliidi othec Eat(q;wam hare vmttea; 
bo^ like otho: Earopeans, ve have been ttying fcx aovac 
*i»wg past to wdbt a new chapter. Bad conditions m some 
of one tropical dependencies ate now mainly due to the 
cany-ovet of nineteenth-century laisstz-fain, not to calca> 
lated exploitation. Moreover, the liberal impulse which the 
last war gave to the evolution of the othn parts the 
Gjnunonwealth did not leave our ideas of colonial policy 
unadected. We welcomed the principle of the Mandate—<hat 
die government of peoples nofjef able to stand by themselves 
is in the nature of a trust—and recendy we have given it 
a more positive interpretation. Speaking in the House of 
Commons on June 7, 1939, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Mr. Malcolm MacDonald) said that the purpose 
of out colonial administration was to enable the peoples 
in its charge, in course of time, to “ become full citizens 
of the modem world ”. 

The most appropriate and the surest instruments in the long 
run for accomplishing the steady advancement of the African 
people will be educated and responsible African leaders them¬ 
selves. . . . The main objective of our government in all the 
Colonies is to train the people of the Colonies to stand always 
a little more securely on their own feet. . . . That freedom 
which we prize so highly ourselves we seek to spread among His 
Britannic Majesty’s subjects in whatever part of this vast Colonial 
Empire they live. 

In other words, the dependent peoples*of the Common¬ 
wealth arc travelling the same path as those of the Dominions 
and of India towards the same goal—that status of equality 
which is ultimately the only tolerable relationship between 
men and men wherever they may happen to be bom. And 
if proof of this were needed, it might ^ found in the efforts 
now being made to improve hudlities for higher education 
in British Tropical Africa with the avowed purpose of 
enabling more Africans to share in their own government. 

Ironically enough, it is just when we are evolving this 
twentieth-century doctrine that the Nazis demand a share 
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of out “possessions” in order to apply to them the doetdne 
of the eighteenth century or of a still earlier and darker age. 
It is, of course, the essence of the Nordic theory to glorify 
and mamtflin thc existing inequalities between the peoples 
of the world. The Germans are a Uerrtmolk^ a race of rulers. 
The coloured races are their natural subjects. That is a 
perpetual dispensation. Black men must never be en¬ 
couraged to acquire the ideas of white men. They may be 
schooled up to a point in their own culture, but higher 
education must be barred to them. Above all, humani- 
tarianism, thc proof of decadence, must at all costs be 
avoided. How these principles, these old and outworn 
principles of thc “natural master” and “natural slave”, might 
be applied in practice has been terribly demonstrated by 
Nazi treatment of members of a “non-Aryan” race already 
in their power. Thc judgment of the civilised world must 
be that men who think like that and act like that are dis¬ 
qualified a priori from sharing in the tutelage of backward 
and defenceless peoples. 

We need not try to form a concrete picture of what would 
actually happen if thc non-self-governing parts of the British 
&)mmbnwcalth were converted into a Nazi Weltreich, if all 
thc progress we have made towards a juster relationship 
between thc races were suddenly reversed, if millions of 
helpless people were at thc mercy of men who have no sense 
of common decency in their treatment of fellow men. The 
outline of thc picture is enough. The details must never be 
filled in. 


III. The After-War 

W E must hold on, then, till the war is won. A com¬ 
promise can only be a truce, and that would mean thc 
indefinite continuance of a tension that would be morally 
and materially unbearable. At whatever cost—and from 
subsequent articles in this issue it will be seen fh^r the cost 
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may weD be gzeatet than is yet genetally lecognised--^ 
most win. But victory is not enough. That is the ptitnaty 
lesson, as was said at the beginning of this article, to be 
learnt from the record of the last twenty years. Civilisaticm 
must not only be saved. We must tty to secure it. 

G)nsider to what an extraordinary pass mankind has come. 
In a speech delivered on October 5, 1957, a speech which 
struck home throughout the civilised world, President 
Roosevelt stated the simple fact that only a small fraction of 
humanity—he put it at 10 per cent.—wanted war, and all 
the rest did not. Ever since 1914 it has been undisputed 
that the damage inflicted by modern war cannot be confined 
to the belligerents. Every country suffers to a greater or 
less degree from the dislocation of moral intercourse, from 
the waste of wealth, from the less obvious and less measur¬ 
able injuries inflicted on all our common civilisation when 
part of it is overwhelmed by war. And yet, in flat defiance 
of the interests and wishes of at least nine men and women 
in every ten, the war has come. 

There are some, no doubt, who might be called “defeat¬ 
ists”, not about the war but about what Mr. Eden in a recent 
broadcast called the “after-war”. Sceptical by tempera¬ 
ment or driven into pessimism by the dissipation of the 
dreams they cherished twenty years ago, they say that to 
talk of a “new order” is to foster perilous illusions. “The 
peoples who have so foolishly abused their first chance are 
incapable of making better use of a second. War will come, 
whatever we do, from generation to generation. If that 
means the doom of civilisation, then civilisation is doomed.” 
Such opinions are not to be argued with. To hold them is 
to despair of human reason and human will. Conceivably 
mankind may fail to save its soul alive, but at least it is 
bound to try. 

Others maintain that to talk of war aims now distracts 
us from our immediate task of winning the war. Is it not 
enough, they ask, to know that we are fighting to defend 
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onxKhret and all we caie for? No; not qake enough to 
ionite the maxi/mm effort that is needed. The men who 
^ht and the women who wait must feel not only that their 
own safety and freedom are in questioxi, but that anoidiee 
effort will be made, more whole-hearted than the last and 
mote patiently thought out, to dispel from the children’s 
lives the shadow that has darkened their patents’. The dis¬ 
cussion of the peace settlement, it is true, must be provi¬ 
sional. We cannot forecast the situation in which it will be 
made, and we must not forget, as we arc sometimes tempted 
to do, that it is not only we who will make it. It will be 
the work of out allies also in the first place; in its final form 
it ought to be the work of the whole civilised world. Let 
us keep those provisos in mind in considering the tnaiTi 
conditions of the settlement we mean to make as fat as it lies 
with us to make it. 

The first is clear. The Nazi t^ime must be overthrown. 
11 font tnfinir. The second is equally clear. This war, as was 
pointed out earlier in this article, is one of a series of German 
wars; it is the second German war with Britain, the third with 
France. - There must not be another if we can help it. Ger¬ 
many must be made incapable of challenging the rule of law 
and liberty again, for as far ahead as we can sec. This, it need 
hardly be said, is far the more difficult of those two conditions 
to establish or at least to maintain for any length of time. 
Herr Hitler and his colleagues can be removed by force if it 
is strong enough, just as WUhelm II was removed by force. 
But force could not root out Prussianism from the German 
nund. and it cannot root out Nazism which, as has been 
observed, is only Prussianism in more bmtal shape. That 
can only be done by the Germans themselves, and, however 
w may try to help them do it, they wiU not find it easy. 
^ tenacity of the Prussian tradition from the days of 
Frederick the Great is sometimes overlooked. It is not only 
the i^g of five wars in eighty years: it is the ready car 
sccorded for more time than that to a long series of militar- 
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iMic vritus «Dd teacfaen hxm the patxiots of.&e 
i^iniiHwtntli omtuij on through Tzeitsdike to the mithoir of 
IMf Knupf. 1> diete something in the Getinin make<«^ 
tbst cannot be brought into harmony with the spirit of die 
Western world ? Or is it only the accidents ci£ German his¬ 
tory diat are to blame? Are^e Germans so difficult to live 
wiffi only because, to use the current phrase, they ate poli¬ 
tically immature? If so, the outlook is more encouraging. 
Thctc is a liberal tradition, too, in Germany, though it has 
always been weaker than its foe. Twice liberal governments 
have been established, for the separate states some ninety 
years ago, for the whole of the Reich the other day; and, 
though they did not live long, it is something that they lived 
at all. Those liberal forces, moreover, have been driven into 
a far more open breach with Nazism than they were with 
Prussianism. There were no patriotic German imiff-is in 
1914. With such conflicting facts before him no thoughtful 
man will dare to prophesy what sort of ideas will dominate 
the German mind when the war is over or ten or twenty 
years later. But on this question as on others uncertainty is 
no excuse for doing nothing. Plainly we must do what we 
can to make it possible for Germans, especially young 
Germans, to conceive their national destiny in terms of 
international co-operation rather than of conflict. “It is no 
part of our policy”, said Mr. Chamberlain on October 12, 
“to exclude from her rightful place in Europe a Germany 
which will live in amity and confidence with other nations.” 

That leads us to the third condition of a settlement, 
namely, that the peace must be a just peace. It must do 
justice not only to the Germans’ victims, to the Czechs and 
the Poles, but to the Germans themselves. That means a 
peace which, if circumstances permit, can be negotiated 
with a liberal German Government; a peace which a fair- 
minded German admits in his heart to be fair, so fair that 
it cannot be successfully caricatured as a “second Versailles”. 
SecxMidly—and this is even more important—^it must be a 
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p m r r which at least the great majority of the neutral peoples 
approve. For it will need more for its maintenance than 
the strength and resolution of those peoples who are now 
fighting for freedom. It will be essentially related to the 
wider settlement which alone can make freedom safe; and 
no such settlement is conceivable without the co-operation 
of all the freedom-loving peoples of the world. “We 
believe”—to continue the passage quoted above from 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech—“that no effective remedy can be 
found for the world’s ills that does not take account of the just 
claims and needs of all countries^ and, whenever the time may 
come to draw the lines of a new peace settlement, his 
Majesty’s Government would feel that the future would 
hold little hope unless such a settlement could be reached 
through the method of negotiation and agreement.” 

It is at this point—when the discussion of the “after-war” 
goes beyond the narrower questions at issue between the 
combatants to the question of a wider settlement in which 
all the countries of the world are concerned—that we pass 
from common ground to controversy, the same contro¬ 
versy which, started by the same dilemma twenty years ago, 
has raged ever since, with its storm centre at Geneva, and 
has now been whipped up again by the renewal of war. 
Already, indeed, British students of the question have 
divided roughly into three schools of thought. There are 
some who believe that the I.eague broke down because it 
was too ambitious. National sovereignty is still, they t hink, 
so deeply rooted in men’s hearts that no more effective 
machinery for international co-operation is practicable than 
the holding of conferences between sovereign states on the 
model of the Imperial Conference between members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Others would retain at 
the end of this war as much international machinery as was 
set up at the end of the last, but no more. Restore the 
League of Nations, they say, with such amendments of the 
Covenant as experience has shown to be desirable or create 
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a flew League if that be needed to secure the widest possible 
meixd>etship; but do not sacrifice the practicable to the put- 
soit of the ideal. Co-operation must still depend on the 
loyalty of sovereign states to a covenant. It cannot in the 
present state of world-opinion be enforced by their sub¬ 
mission to a federal constitution. The third group agrees 
with the first in condemning the League, but for the oppo¬ 
site reason. It was not too ambitious, they say; it was too 
modest. A federal \inion is the only solution. National 
sovereignty has shown itself to be so dangerous an 
anachronism that it must be destroyed as soon as possible. 
For the control of international relations it must abdicate 
in favour of an international government responsible to a 
representative international assembly. 

It is not the purpose of this article to examine these rival 
policies in detail. The problems of the League have been 
pretty well thrashed out in the course of the last decade, 
the organisation of the British Commonwealth is sufficiently 
familiar to readers of The Round Table, and the prelimi¬ 
nary discussion of the federal idea attempted in its two last 
numbers* showed that much time and thought arc needed 
for the working out of any concrete plan. But one com¬ 
ment should be made here and now. For most of the dis¬ 
putants the ultimate objective is the same. Most of them 
believe that the common concerns of a shrinking world 
will some day be controlled by a commoh authority, and 
accept the fact which The Round Table has consistently 
asserted in the past, that the only final alternative to war is 
law. As the British Ambassador at Washington reminded 
an American audience the other day, “The establishment 
of a true reign of law between the nations is the 
only remedy for war.”-|’ Thus the controversy is largely 
a matter of tempo, as to whether international public 

* “Union Now,” No. iij, June 1959; “Union: Oceanic or 
Continental,” No. 116, September 1939. 

f The text of Lord Lothian’s speech is given onpp. ij 1-43 below. 
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Ofmha is wuJy, (v can be made leadf without in- 
defintte dda^, to accept the bolder or the boldest plan. 
Would any champion of Conference or League reject 
a federal union if it were offered him ? Has not the League 
always been envisaged as gradually solidifying through 
steady usage and spreading authority into a world-govem- 
ment? Do the Federalists on their side believe that a world¬ 


wide Union will be practicable at the end of the war? And 
if not, must not some co-operative system be retained or 
devised to bridge the gap? It is to be hoped, indeed, that 
the rival schools may merge their differences and unite in 
working out the concrete details both of a federal plan and 
of the co-operative system which is to prepare the way for it, 
and, if all goes well, to be transform^ into it. But it must 
be clearly understood that it will be a transformation. That 


18 the ^int where clarity and frankness are most necessary. 
The failure of the League was largely due to the number of 
its supporters who did not fully realise what it required of 
its members. Idealists supposed that it would give them 
perpetual peace without their being ready and willing to 
fight for- it. Materialists regarded it as a convenient con¬ 
trivance for enabling us to follow our own old path to out 
own old ends under the shelter of collective security. There 
must be more realism, more honesty about federal union. 
Itmust not be cried up as a new and easy method of escape 
from the facts that weigh us down. It must be made crystal 

dear that it demands much more of nations than the League 
that there «indeed a transformation in passing from the one 
system to the other. Under the League a nation restricted 
Its national sovereignty to the extent that it bound itself to 
m certain ways in certain circum- 
«an^. In a federal umon a nation's sovereignty will not 

_ merged in a new international sovereignty. 

dJil. ^ ‘=h*«ctct of 

the ultimate general settlement is a moral question. Con- 
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tWfhia^ir yw rvf itmrwwiw i wmp ft t tanrti! ItfMilitIttS 

die opea^doa of common 'wilL It confitna it in ll» 
pmpose fay die fbsce of costom. But the will comes &st. 
^thout it no machinety can work. Where there’s a will, 
on the other hand, there’s a way: and the choice of the 
way must be determined by the strength dF the will. 

It is difficult to believe t^t the requisite moral strength 
will be lacking, when the time comes, in this country. Since 
the last war, our interest in international affitirs has vasdy 
increased. Nowhere has the League found wider or warmer 
support among the general public. Nowhere has the rising 
generation been readier to accept the doctrine that “patriot¬ 
ism is not enough”. And there is a new incentive nowadays 
in the thought that other free peoples may be looking for 
a British lead. We arc the oldest practitioners of national 
self-government: must we not be forward in the work of 
building international self-government r* But it is not enough 
for the will to be genuine and strong. If it is not to lead 
once more to frustration and disillusionment, it must be 
informed, realistic, open-eyed. It must see the difficulties 
it has to surmount. Some of them will not be evident till 
the details of the settlement are thought out, but some are 
clear enough already. We must rid ourselves, to start with, 
of our insular aloofness. We must break, if we can, the 
habit which geography and history have made almost a part 
of our nature. An interest in foreign affairs is not quite the 
same as an interest in foreigners. We must make a real 
attempt to know and understand the peoples of the Ginti- 
nent and to look at Europe through their eyes as well as 
through our own. We must frankly recognise that a new 
international order may accord with British ideas of liberty 
and justice—^there is nothing insular in those ideas—^but 
may not accord with some British interests as they have 
hitherto been understood. It will not be, indeed, till we 
fece up to it all that we shall see how hard it is to do what 
is required of us. And it will be harder sdll for the 
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T Vwnwiftni , so £ur Rmovcd £rom Euiope. But the £ut 
iwruMia as fat as the peoples of the British Conunoo- 
wealth are concerned, the d^ce to which a better and 
safer world can be built up will be exactly measured by 
the degree to which they can break away from their old 
traditions of isolation and share in a conunon loyalty to 
a greater international society. 

It is with the determination, then, as far as in us lies, to 
win the “after-war” to-morrow that we brace ourselves to 
win the war to-day. We do not know how long it will last 
or how much suffering it will inflict, but that we shall endure 
to the end there can be no question. Never before has a war 
been fought on so great an issue. It is for much more than 
our peace, our safety, our prosperity, that we are fighting: 
it is difficult indeed to realise how much more. Mankind 
is at a crisis of its destiny. It has long been recognised 
that the material power given to men by modem science 
was in danger of outstripping their moral power to use it 
right. That danger has materialised in Germany with 
terrible results. In the last resort we are fighting to save 
the human civilization, which we have been so long and 
slowly trying to build up, from suffering the same inhuman 
fate. 
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AFTER an interval of twenty years the German War has 
jfxnow been resumed. In one sense, indeed, it was re¬ 
sumed in 1936 with the forcible military reoccupation of the 
Rhineland, and the overrunning of Poland marks the con¬ 
clusion of a first phase of which armed intervention in 
Spain, the rape of Austria and the successive seizures of the 
Sudetenland, Bohemia and Slovakia, marked the interven¬ 
ing stages. The second phase, the real major war, is only 
now beginning. 

1. The Preliminary Phase : Rhineland to Warsaw 

T he earlier stages of the first or preliminary phase may be 
briefly summarised. Each of these stages was marked 
by the employment of the same political-military strategy— 
that of the sudden seizure of a limited objective, leaving to 
possible opponents the alternative of acquiescence or else of 
facing the responsibility of initiating a general war. The 
first stage, the move into the Rhineland, was, from the 
military point of view, pure bluff, and it is now pretty cer¬ 
tain, that if the blufi" had been called and the French Army 
had marched in, the German General Staff would have 
recalled its troops and Hitler and all his plans might have 
collapsed. The seizure of Austria, again, was largely bluff, 
in so far at least as the defence of Germany’s Western Front 
was still far from being effectively organised. 

By the time of the Munich Agreement that defence had 
been greatly strengthened, though it is understood that 
General Gamelin, in response to more than one direct 
question from the French Government, expressed the con¬ 
fident conviction that he could break through it. At the 
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o£ Austtu made possible an 
•lolott oon^letely eovelopicg attack upon Czechosloirakia. 
The that this attack would have succeeded befote ai^ 
could be readied on the Western Front axul the 
Allied weakness both in aircraft and in anti-aiictaft defence 
resulted in a surrender which the Allies were still able to 
cover up to some extent by a belated conversion to the 
German view of the merits of the Sudctcnland issue and 
by calling it an agreed settlement. 

Within six months the Agreement was tom up and Ger¬ 
man troops marched into Czechoslovakia, anticipating by 
some hours the so-called request for German protection 
extorted from a browbeaten and terrorised President. This 
time there was no shadow of justification even on racial 
grounds, nothing that could extenuate the ill-faith and bratal 
violence of the transaction. It was the last straw. It is true 
the Allies did not at once declare war, as they would have 
been fully justified in doing. But they realised that, unless 
thqr were prepared to fight. Hitler was now determined 
on one act of aggression after another. Either Poland or 
Rumania was dearly indicated as the next victim. Within 
less than three weeks of the occupation of Prague the Allies 
had given their unconditional guarantee to both of these 
States, as well as to Greece, in view of the Italian seizure 
of Albania, and had opened the negotiations with Turkey 
which resulted in a provisional agreement for mutual sup¬ 
port in the Mediterranean area, since converted (October 19) 
into a definite fifteen-years treaty. 

The Allied reaction no doubt came as an unpleasant sur¬ 
prise to Hider and his 4 m damnit, von Ribbentrop. They 
had at once followed up Prague by forcing Lithuania to 
hand over Memd and by peremptorijy informing Poland 
of the terms they would be pleased to impose on her in 
teapect of Danzig and the Corridor, thinking, to quote Sir 
Nevile Henderson, “that it would not add much to the 
geoetal execration ... if everything were done at once”, 
al 



IHB FRELIMINAILY PHASE 
Sd{l» nupdsed and annoyed as they wen^ ooukl not 
itt fitst bting themselves tt> believe that we really tneam 
business, or that the Poles wotild act upon that assumptkm. 
All that was required was to repeat the policy of 1938, anti 
to continue mobilising in the belief that at the last mornenl 
Munich would, in some form or other, be repeated. As the 
summer advanced the declarations of the Allied Govern¬ 
ments and, even mote, the effort to secure Russian support 
for the “Peace Front” must have raised doubts as to this 
reading of the situation. If so, they seemed resolved bj 
von Ribbenttop’s “master-stroke” of the Russian Treaty, 
announced on August 11 and signed four days later. Tc 
Hitler’s consternation the Allies were unimpressed. For i 
week he hesitated, putting off the invasion of Poland which 
had been fixed for the night of Augmt 15-26. Then he 
plunged, persuading himself that, if the Allied Government! 
declared war, it would only be to “save face”, and that the 
swift wiping of Poland off the map would lead to acceptance 
of the accomplished fact. 

In the early hours of September i the Germans invaded 
Poland. More than 2,000 aeroplanes swooped down on 
the Polish aerodromes and aircraft factories, on the vital 
railway junctions and on Warsaw and other centres of ad¬ 
ministration. All communications broke down. The Polish 
airmen put up a gallant fight, where they could, but, hope¬ 
lessly outnumbered and cut off from all instructions, they 
could do nothing to affect the general situation. Before the 
Polish armies could begin either to resist or to retreat, the 
whole political and miliury organisation of the country was 
in hopdess confusion. Meanwhile the German armies, num¬ 
bering some seventy to eighty divisions, began their concen¬ 
tric advance over the whole 800 miles of front from East 
Prussia to Slovakia. 

The extreme flan king groups, pushing down from East 
Prussia towards Brest Litovsk and from Slovakia down the 
San through Lwow^ were intended to meet and so close the 
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net upon the whole of the Polish atmies before they could 
foil bade upon the difBcolt region of the Ptipet Marshes. 
On die inside left one army group struck down from East 
Prussia towards the lower Bug east of Warsaw, another 
moved south-west up the Vistula to unite with an army 
group advancing south-east from Pomerania on Bydgoszcz 
(Bromberg) and so to dose the Corridor before pushing on 
towards Plock and Modlin. In the centre a powerful army 
group advanced through Czestochowa towards the line 
Lodz-Radom, while on the inside right the troops from 
Southern Silesia moved eastwards through Cracow towards 
Przemysl. The real attack seems to have been carried out 
almost entirely by the five heavily armoured "Panzer 
divisions, the four light mechanised divisions and four 
motorised divisions. These pushed right ahead at full speed 
down the roads for their objectives, without waiting for 
the slower units either to keep contact or to cover their 
flanks. They were helped by perfect weather and by a 
summer so dry that even rivers like the Narew and Bug 
could be crossed by tanks and lorries. Low-flying bombers 
helped the tactical disintegration of their opponents. 

The Polish General Staff had always realised that the 
salient formed by Western Poland could not be held, and 
had decided to fisdl back in a series of purely debying actions 
upon the line, running roughly north to south, formed by the 
rivers Narew, Bug, Vistula and San. • But they were caught 
completely unprepared both strategically and technically. 
Their general mobilisation had only begun on August 51 
and was largely paralysed by the German air attack. The 
Polish armies had none of the equipment of fighters or of 
anti-aircraft or anti-tank guns required to meet a modem 
attack, and do not seem even to have made any serious 
effort to construct anti-tank obstacles. The armoured divi¬ 
sions just tan over them. Deprived of all central direction 
owing to the coUapse of communications, without the 
power of local air reconnaissance, while themselves imdez 
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OMiitaot dbscivation, they wcK impotent to take advantage 
of tbe risks to which the Gctman advanced columns ex¬ 
posed themselves. Broken up into unco-ordinated gioups 
Acy made a gallant defence, and wherever they could figj« 
anything like equal conditions seem to have shown 
thrir superiority to the ordinary German troops of the line. 

By September 17 the German net had not yet closed. The 
Polish Poznan and Pomotze armies, totalling thirteen divi¬ 
sions, had fought their way through the encircling German 
forces and were holding their own stubbornly in the Kutno- 
Lowicz-Skiemewieze area, still hoping to rejoin the strong 
forces holding the Vistula from Warsaw to Modlin. The 
German attack on Lwow was checked. Sntaller Polish 
groups were making their way back somehow. There was, 
at any rate, still a possibility of continuing a resistance east 
of the line Lwow-Brest Litovsk. But on that same day the 
Russians matched in along the whole length of Poland’s 
undefended eastern front. 

So ended the first or preliminary phase of the renewed 
German War. The chief interest for our immediate purpose 
of the Polish operations is in the tactical lessons to be dawn 
from them as bearing upon the main war which is now 
beginning, or, rather, is now in preparation. The principal 
lesson, clearly, is that of the use of overwhelming superiority 
in the air, both to paralyse an opponent’s whole national 
life and military organisation and to help the actual tactical 
advance. That the Getmans have drawn this conclusion is 
certain, and we may therefore assume with some confidence 
that they will not wish to fritter away their present air 
superiority on any operations that are not directly connected 
with their main military effort, at any rate unless and until 
they arc convinced that no military effort has any rVianro of 
•access. More particularly is this likely to be the case now 
that our own defensive arrangements against air attack arc 
•o far advanced. 

Nodiing Uke so clear a conclusion can be drawn from the 
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t ri unH>h a nt success of tibe iughijr mechanised <Mvisk>as, it 
is «t least t^silde that, given bad \7eathet and unfitvoo^de i 
gucwnd, tl^ mi^t have been held up; oc that, in the 
absence aix sapeiiotity, they might have been outfianked 
and cat off by the Polish cavaky. The fate of the Italians at 
G\iadala)ara is at any rate a 'warning against over-estimating 
the 'value of highly mechanised forces except under topo¬ 
graphical and other conditions favourable to their use. In 
any case the Germans were not operating against an army 
equipped to deal with mechanised warfare. 

n. The Major War Begins 

O N September 3 Britain and France declared war on 
Germany. The state of war has thus been in existence 
for over two months. But only at sea can it be said to have 
been actively conducted. There the Allied Navies at once 
took charge, and within a few days German shipping disap¬ 
peared from the surface of the seas. On the other hand, the 
German submarines, already posted on their stations to 
intercept British shipping, also set to -work immediately, and 
were able to record considerable initial advantages owing to 
the fact that out convoy system was not yet in operation. 
The attack was conducted with the same disregard for inter¬ 
national law and humanity as was displayed in the last war. 
The first victim, indeed, the Afkenta, was so maladroitly 
chosen that Herr Goebbels, in default of any better excuse, 
has tried to fasten its sinking on to Mr. Churchill. Hardly 
less significant of German methods has been the sinking, 
without excuse and with practically no warning, of neutral 
ships like the Danish Vtndia. 

Once the convoy system was in working order our mer¬ 
cantile losses by submarine action rapidly fell off, while our 
inq>roved methods of detection and pursuit ha've made the 
game increasingly difficult and dangerous for the U-boat 
commanders. Something like 20 of the original German 
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lea-going fleet of 6o suboutines were sunk or captured 
in the first eight weeks of war, as against a total loss of 
some )70,ocx3 tons of Allied and neutral shipping. In our 
own case the loss of some 240,000 tons represents a 
minute fraction of over 10,000,000 tons that safely reached 
port. Against these figures are set the 550,000 tons or so 
of enemy, or enemy destination, cargoes intercepted by 
the Allies, much of it of the first importance as materid 
for munitions. There should be no reason to doubt the 
Admiralty view that the submarine menace to our ship¬ 
ping can be, if not eliminated, yet kept under effective 
control and is not likely to constitute a serious counter- 
blockade. 


The success of the submarines in sinking two older 
warships, the aircraft carrier Courageous and the battleship 
Rojai Oai —the latter a remarkable feat of audacious 
seamanship—should not invalidate this general conclusion. 
It yet remains to be seen what will be the effect on the 
situation of the activities of the commerce-raiding “pocket 
battleships”, Admiral Scheer and Deutschland, in the South 
and North Atlantic. So far they have not inflicted damage 
comparable to that done by the Emden in the last war, and 
it is unlikely that their refuelling arrangements will enable 
them to stay out much longer, even if they succeed in 
eluding our pursuit. 


In this connection it is worth noting how much the Allies 
Iwvc to be thankful for m the fact that Germany was not 
allowed to retain her colonics after the last war. At that 
ume those colonies played no immediate part in a naval 
strategy which was still concentrated upon a battle-fleet 
victory in the North Sea, Air strategy had not yet been 
thought of. -nidr actual military forces were inconsiderable, 
f^w foldable a part they might have played in these last 
^s organised for war, as they would have been under 
the rdgtm^ can well be imagined. They would have 
provided powerfully equipped and strongly defended bases 
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Ibr ft naval policy devoted to subnafttine w«i£ue and com- 
metce laidlng. Their armies and air forces would have 
threatened Fiendi West Africa from the Guncroons, and 
South Africa and Rhodesia from both South-West Afnca 
and Tanganyika, as well as Kenya and Uganda from the 
latter territory. Even in the last war the German colonies 
involved a considerable diversion of effort. On this occa¬ 
sion they would have constituted a menace which might 
easily have affected the whole course of the war. 

On land the French Army completed its mobilisation 
undisturbed, and presently, in a series of successful minor 
operations, advanced a few miles into the “no man’s land” 
between the Maginot and Siegfried lines, occupying a 
narrow strip of German territory between the Moselle and 
the Saar and at one time almost investing Saatbriicken. By 
the beginning of October, as the main German forces 
began to come west from Poland, the advanced troops were 
withdrawn, leaving only a very thin screen. The Germans 
seem to have been unaware of this withdrawal for nearly a 
fortnight, but pushed forward in force on October i6. The 
French outposts thereupon fell back to the prepared main 
position mote or less along the frontier, though not with¬ 
out inflicting fairly severe casualties on the attackers. Much 
of the ground regained by the Germans is now water¬ 
logged, and the advance still leaves the Saar mines within 
range of the French guns. 

While these successful, but intrinsically unimportant 
operations were in progress, the first instalment of the future 
British Ejcpcditionary Army, over 150,000 strong, under 
General Lord Gott, was transported across the Channel 
and moved up to its allotted position on the French front 
unobserved and unmolested. More troops have since fol¬ 
lowed. The British Army on the Western Front is under 
the direct command of the French Higher Command. The 
unity of command which it took nearly four years to achieve 
in the last war has been accqited from the outset and has, 
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no dotdit, helped to cootdbute to the excellent idatkot 
between ^ two annies from top to bottom. 

In the lit both sides have confined themselves to minor 


reconnaissaaces. We led oS with a couple of daring raids cm 
German warships at finmsbQttcl at the entrance to the Kiel 
Canal and at Wilhelmshaven on the Weser estuary, losing 
a few planes, but infiicting serious damage on the batdeship 
GHtisnutu. We have also conducted a series of leaflet drop¬ 
ping raids ail over Germany, as far even as Berlin, as well as 
low-flying recomuissances for photographic purposes mote 
immediately behind the German line. The Germans retorted 
with raids on our ships in the Firth of Forth and at Scapa 
Flow. The former raid was significant for the fact that the 
fighter squadron which brought down four of the attackers 
was manned by amateurs. In one of the latter the old Iron 


Dkkt, now a training ship, was damaged. Another attack by 
twelve German heavy bombers on a convoy resulted in 
seven out of twelve attackers failing to return, while no 
damage was inflicted. Altogether the German air force 
probably lost some aj pet cent, of the machines engaged in 
these operations. Judged by this standard it would seem as 
if the defence, in the shape of fighters and anti-aircraft guns, 
had dcfimtcly established its ascendancy over unescorted 
bombers, and that the warship, at any rate when in motion, 
has little to fear from ait attack. But the conclusion, so far as 
It goes, is only valid against attack by small numbers, anti we 
have yet to see what destruction might be achieved by the 
concentration of larger numbers, whether together or in 
^id suawsion, upon cither convoys or fixed objectives. 
The need for fighter escort would at any rate suggest tiiat 
t^ous air attack against this country may-except as a last 
desperate measure-bc postponed to the occupation of a 
more advanced position in HoUand or Belgium 

attempt was made by the Allies to use their air forces 
to Wp tht Pofc. in the fim fotmight i, .tacking 
taihaty oh,ectt»et in aoani Geman, or tnlsequmj^ 
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tetafne the txanspoet of the GetmaA azmiet to die 
Western Front tliete can, oi cooise, have. beeano mool 
justificatioa for out tefcaining £com operations metefy hO* 
Cause the7 might incidentally have killed civilians or lie* 
sttoyed private property, in view of the promiscuous natute 
of ^ German air attacks on our Polish Allies, bdeed our 
inaction in this respect undoubtedly created a bad impres¬ 
sion in the United States and in other neutral countries, and 
was attributed not to humanitarian motives, but to fear 
of reprisals. It may be that the French Higher G>m- 
mand believed that more was to be gained by the undis¬ 
turbed completion of their own mobilisation than by any 
possible interference with German troop movements. Our 
own Cabinet, too, may have been influenced by considera¬ 
tions affecting the transport of our divisions to France and 
the completion of our anti-aircraft preparations at borne. 

III. The Problem Before Germany 

W ITH Poland disposed of Hitler is now at last up 
against the major war which it has always been his 
intention to avoid, or at any rate to postpone until both his 
army and his economic system were fully prepared for the 
task. What is his plan for dealing with this new and undesired 
development? Is it a plan worked out beforehand, like the 
plan of 1914, or is it still being improvised? In 1914 the 
German General Staff had everything in their favour; the 
surprise of numbers, due to the incorporation of their 
reserve formations in the fighting line; the surprise of 
direction, secured by the invasion of Belgium; the absence of 
any fortified positions to check them once Li^ge, Namur 
and Maubeuge had been overrun; the fatal error of the 
French attack in the centre. 

This time there can be no such element of strategical sur¬ 
prise. The French Army, more than equal to the German in 
the number of its trained reserves and superior in the quality 
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of it» coip« of oflScers, is waiting for the attack on the Magimrt 

T.ini» That defensive STStem—an ittegulat line of undei- 
gtoond battleships, each covering its neighbour with its 
flankin g jSrc, drawn up in the midst of a zone of minor 
works, trenches, chtvMx de /rise and barbed wire—^is the 
most impregnable yet devised by human ingenuity disposing 
of almost unlimited expenditure. Belgium has mobilised 
half a million men behind a system of frontier defence, 
weaker than the Maginot Line, but far stronger than any¬ 
thing at her disposal in 1914. Behind that the Franco-Bel- 
gian frontier has been steadily fortified for the last three 
years. Holland, though weaker, is also partially mobilised 
and prepared to set the flood waters in motion at a moment’s 
notice. The Swiss arc ready to dispute every inch of the 
narrow passage across their territory. Furthermore, the 
season for active operations, especially with armoured divi¬ 
sions, is already very late, particularly so in the low-lying 
regions of Holland and Belgium, and the weather, so favour¬ 
able in September against Poland, has now turned wetter 
and mote wintry. 

On the other hand delay confronts Germany with serious 
disadvantages. Whatever her accumulation of reserves and 
hopes of trade with Russia and other neutrals, an added six 
months before the real issue is joined must be a strain on 
those resources and on the morale of a people already stale 
with yean of over-organisation and depressed by short com¬ 
mons. Every month reduces the German margin of superi¬ 
ority in the ait over the Allies, not to speak of what the latter 
may now buy from America in the way of machines, or of 
the reserves of trained pilots to come from every part of the 
British Empire. The temptation to strike now must be great, 
above all to a man in Hitler’s position and of his tempera¬ 
ment. 

All the same it seems unlikely that his generals will consent 
to an immediate attack on the main Western Front, whether 
directly on the Maginot Line or through Luxembourg or 
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Bdghun, except in one contingency. That«the possession 
of some yet undisclosed weapon of devastating power, such 
as HMet hinted at in his l^t Reichstag speech. A mete 
tactical device such as the bullet-proof dumiumin armour 
with which some of the German infsmtry ate reported to be 
equipped may or may not be useful, but can hardly be de¬ 
cisive. One possibility might be some method of creating 
artificial fog on a large scale, in the hopes of repeating the 
success of March 1918, Another might be the accumulation 
of poison gas in hitherto undreamt of quantities. There is 
reason to believe that Germany has for years been buying up 
arsenic, the basis of Lewisite and other poison gases. The 
possession of some such new clement of surprise would 
greatly increase the probability that the attack might be 
made now. 

To discuss in detail the precise point of attack in that con¬ 
tingency is hardly worth while. But on the whole it is 
most likely that it would be through northern Belgium by 
way of the so-called Limburg appendix of Holland. This 
would turn the Li^ge defences and be faced with no Other 
serious obstacle except the Albert Canal from the Meuse to 
the Scheldt. The determination of the Belgian Government 
to remain neutral at all costs until actual invasion has taken 
place means that no French help could reach the frontier in 
time to meet a sudden attack. If the Belgian front then 
cracked, the German armoured divfsions might sweep in a 
few days over the whole of northern Belgium to Antwerp 
and Ostend. Even if the Franco-Bclgian frontier held, 
Germany would once again be in a position to conduct air 
attacks upon this coimtry from bases 200 miles nearer and at 
. a range which would allow of effective fighter escort to her 
bombers. The Belgian coal-fields and industries would once 
more be at her disposal, and she might always hope that 
this time she might retain her hold up to the end and treat 
Belgium as a useful hostage in settling the terms of peace. 

Many of these considerations would apply to the more 
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fimked cate^itte of leiziog Holland alone, trosting to Bd*' 
gian neottality to cover the flank of the invasion. The 
Dutch estoazics, indeed, would ofler mvich better fludlities 
for submarine operations than Ostcnd and 2 ^btugge. In 
the absence of any new weapon, such as was suggested 
above, this may, possibly, be considered a more feasible 
exploit—from a military, if not from a moral point of view— 
providing always, what now seems doubtful, that Belgian 
neutrality can be secured. Eastern Holland could easily be 
overrun. The flooding of the lower-lying parts of the 
country by a broad belt of water from the Zuyder Zee to the 
Waal, covering the industrial and maritime centres, would 
prove a serious but not necessarily an insuperable obstacle. 

On the whole, however, it is still possible that Hitler may 
be persuaded to put off the offensive, probably until the . 
spring. The kind of attack that appeals to the German 
mind, the overwhelming blow aiming at a swift conclusion, 
needs long and careful preparation. That preparation was 
made for the crushing of Poland. It can hardly have been 
available for an immediate second campaign under far less 
favourable circumstances. To improvise a mtzkritg may 
well be to invite disaster. Moreover, the dangers of delay 
tMy well be balanced by the superior organising power of 
the totalitarian state. If the Allies arc now beginning to gain 
ground in aircraft construction, a new spurt in Ger man 
production may prevent the present margin of nnmerf^ 
supenonty being too seriously reduced. New submarine 
ronstnictjon. no doubt pushed ahead vigorously as soon as 
the naval agreement with us was denounced last summer 
my pr^tly more than replace existmg wastage. Mr’. 
Oiur^. at any rate, is making his preparations to meet a 
of two new U-boats a week. The provision of 

crews however, prove a serious limiting factor. 

A^ve all, the immense existing plant for equipping the 
Army can prov,^ an expansion on thafsid! fat 
«eed«^ anything that British expansion can attain to in 
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die sime dsae. If Germany has, petbapi, 140 dhriskMOS 
eqaqiped at diis OKMx^t (Hklet spoke of to Sir Nevtle , 

Henderson), the may quite possibly bring diat figure up to 
ito or more by the spring, and so lK>pe to enjoy the kind of 
prepondetance required for her purposes either in the West 
or elsewhere. Psychologically, while the Polish triumph has 
no doubt revived Hitler’s prestige, the German people axe 
probably anjrthing but ready to face another and far costlier 
offensive, and may respond much more readily to the effort 
of intensified production and to strict rationing if persuaded 
that they arc only working and enduring to defimd the 
Fatherland against ruthless enemies who seek its destruc¬ 
tion. 

On the economic front, too, the German leaders may 
hope to counteract, or mote than counteract, the Allied 
blockade, at any rate for some time. While our early efforts 
at war organisation have had the effect of reducing rather 
than expanding our own trade, the Germans have started 
well ahead of us with a big export push to all their neigh¬ 
bours, and have fixed up comprehensive barter agreements 
with Yugoslavia and other Balkan countries. The aim, 
indeed, is to create a new “continental system”, including the 
Low Countries, Scandinavia, Italy, the Balkans and, last but 
not least, Russia in a single economic block. The weakness 
of the scheme lies in the fact that even so vast an area is 
short of many articles essential to 'the conduct of war as 
well as to its ordinary industries, e.g. cotton, rubber, petrol, 
tin and copper. But it would be dangerous to underrate its 
possibilities. Over a wide range of necessities the area is 
self-sufficing. In some cases, e.g. Russian and Rumanian oil 
production, German organising and technical ability may 
substantially increase existing output. There would always 
be the hope of indirectly securing some of the most needed 
articles through the neutral members of the block. Altenu- 
tively, too sriict Allied rationing of these neutrals might 
throw them on the German side or afford a pretext for 
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Gennan intervention to secure the direct control of their 


There are other problems of reorganisation, too, to which 
Hitler may wish to devote the next few months. There is 
the creation of a new ethnic frontier for Germany proper 
by bringing back and colonising, on lands from which 
Poles or Czechs have been evicted, the outlying elements of 
the German race. The Baltic Germans are now being 
brought back—a sorrowful end to 800 years of colonising 
and civilising effort and to dreams of German expansion 
along the Baltic in which the FUhrer was still indulging not 
so long ago. The South Tirolesc are equally to be trans¬ 
ferred, in so far as they have not discovered, faced by the 
unpleasant alternative, that love of home is even stronger 
than love of race. There are Germans to be brought back 
from both German-controlled and Russian-controlled 
Poland, from Hungary, Rumania and from Russia itself. 
There is the organisation of the proposed future Polish 
State or Protectorate, not to speak of the creation of a 
Jewish "national home” round Lublin. Ail these arc tasks 
caldjlatcd to make a heavy drain on Germany’s organising 
power and transport facilities. But they may aU be worth 
doing now with an eye to the ultimate peace settlement. 

Ust but not least, there is always the hope of further 
international developments which may present the Allies 
with new problems. Italy and Spain have probably by now 
written off as possible active allies, a price inevitably 
though {^rhaps undcsigncdly, paid for the agreement with 
Russia. On the other hand, no one can say how far that 
agreement may yet develop into political as wcU as economic 
^^ration. Direct military aid may weU be excluded 


But Russia’s ancient thirst for 


expansion, once awakened. 


CM,ly grow. ,„d„ Hitlcrt ,ha, i, should 

p°wu.d .,ccliou, wluch may bmg h„ imo condict with 
w partnership with his own 

designs. Wc may hope that Russia’s demands on Finland 
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fwy be to purely local concessions aRectisg the 

•ecotity of Leningrad. But the possibility of a joint Russo- 
German plan for die coercion or even armed occupation of 
Scandinavia cannot be excluded. We may hope that Russian 
policy in the Balkans will be conservative and aimed at 
preserving Balkan unity and independence against German 
ambitions. But it is equally possible that the two dictators 
may be planning the partition of Rumania with Magyar and 
Bulgarian help, or even the acquisition of Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles for the one and of Sushak and Salonika 
for the other. Nor can Herr von Ribbentrop have failed to 
point out to his new Russian friends how favourably things 
are developing for the extension of Russian power over 
Iran or Afghanistan. Stalin may well be too shrewd to 
pursue so far-reaching and dangerous a policy, and rest 
content with what he has hitherto gained so cheaply. But 
he may not. Whatever the eventualities in that part of the 
world our alliance with Turkey and the building up of a 
strong Allied strategical reserve in Egypt, Palestine and 
Syria should enable us to meet them with confidence. But 
it may well be that the final and decisive stages of the war 
may be fought in the Balkans or in the Middle East and not 
on the Western Front. 

It is still not improbable then— though this conclusion 
may be contradicted by events before these pages are in 
print—that Germany may mean to sit down to a winter 
of military, economic and political preparation with a view 
to striking out next spring in whatever direction may seem 
to offer the best prospects. We may then be faced with the 
possibility of a great offensive in the West. But if Hitler 
pwues his own habitual methods rather than the instinctive 
lactates of his miUtary advisers, he may well prefer to con- 
tinue—so long as food and raw materials and the spirit of 
his people hold out—the offensive-defensive policy of swal¬ 
lowing his weaker neighbours one by one, whether to 
exploit their resources more thoroughly or to use them as 
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hoittges. In dw kst tesott^ if d>eie Is ooth|i^ tnote to t>e 
done in diis dkection, and tf* there is no longtt my hope of 
saccxssfal militaty action on a large scale, he may txse bis 
air force fox a massed attsurk on this country. If and when 
that comes, the end will be near. 

IV. The Allied Task 

W HATEVER the arguments on the German side for 
giving the winter to preparation, on our side they are 
conclusive. We are not ready for an oflensive. Our business, 
then, is to hold Germany while we constrict her economic 
life, build up our armies to defeat hcr*s whenever and wher¬ 
ever she may try to break through, and above all develop 
the air strength which should make sure of the final victory 
and which should meanwhile be used to break the German 
morale. In 1914 neither we nor, in a sense, the French 
were given time to organise, and for us, at any rate, the first 
three years of war were years of continuous improvisation. 
This time, thanks to the Maginot Line, we have a much 
greater freedom to prepare methodically, a much greater 
eventual choice of initiative both in time and place. The 
danger, with us at least, is that we may not use the time 
given us as well as our opponents. The very absence of 
dramatic and terrifying events at the front, or over our 
heads, may confirm us in our leisurely ways, in our essen¬ 
tially civilian outlook, in our acceptance, in the sphere of 
government, of methods and personalities more suited to 
domestic politics than to the conduct of war. The watch¬ 
word of a three years’ war may have been useful as a 
reminder to ourselves of the scale of the task before us and 
as a warning to the enemy of our resolution. It will be out 
undoing if it allows us to forget that it is now, in these nest 
few months, that the war may well be won or lost. 

The creation of a British Army equal to our task is pro¬ 
ceeding apace, in spite of the terrible handicap resulting 
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£tom the refusal of the Govenunent, up to the vety last 
nM nir»ept , to face the problem. In the absence of any system 
of universal service there has never been a plan for equipping 
an army on a national scale. Modem equipment, in the 
shape of tanks, field and heavy artillery, anti-aircraft and 
anti-tank guns, machine guns, motor transport, etc., has 
been ordered piecemeal over the last few months, as the 
possibilities of the situation could no longer be mistaken 
ot ignored. When consequently universal service was intro¬ 
duced in April, it could, in fact, only be applied in the most 
limited fashion, and at the outbreak of war only a fraction 
of the first class called out was actually undergoing training. 
There is, indeed, a danger that the very fact that men can be 
called up when wanted may induce in the War Office a 
tendency to acquiesce in delays in the supply of equipment. 
The Kitchener method of 1914, for all the confusion which 
attended it, set a high standard of numbers from the outset, 
and forced supply, somehow ot other, to hasten to over¬ 
take it. 


Another possible danger may lie in an over-emphasis 
of the importance of the machine to the neglect of the need 
for men. VC'c were the pioneers, after the last war, in the 
development of mechanised warfare, and there can be no 
dispute that the highly mechanised armoured division is, 
like the battleship, the most formidable instrument of war 
of its kind. But its full efficiency depends on supplies of 
ammunition and on road facilities which arc only to be 
found in cenain theatres of war. There are many parts of 
the world in which British troops may be needed before 
next year is far advanced where considerations both of sea 
transport and of local communications demand more 
lightly equipped formations. Even in the main European 
theatres it may be better, at any rate in some parts of the line, 
to have such troops as we can equip in time than to have no 
t^ps while waiting for the best. It is doubtfhl whether the 
need for men, for troops variously equipped for various 
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tasks In many fields, as well as for wastage, is even yet 
soffidently realised by the authorities in their concenttatfon 
upon securing the most complete equipment. There is one 
form, indeed, of modem equipment which no troops any¬ 
where can nowadays afford to be without. That is a suffi¬ 
ciency of aircraft and of anti-aircraft guns. 

That brings us to the supremely important issue of 
building up the Allied ait strength on which out hopes of 
victory must very largely depend. The question is how that 
growing strength can best be applied. Should it be con¬ 
served for the final decisive stmggle or should it be used 
continuously to dislocate the organisation and shake the 
morale of our opponents ? The view has been taken in these 
pages that the Germans, regarding their air force essentially 
as the advance guard and spear-head of their armies, dis¬ 
locating the communications and rearward services of their 
opponents, will wish to conserve it for the decisive advance. 
From that same point of view they will wish to secure the 
greatest possible margin of superiority at the decisive 
moment by creating the maximum number of fighting 
squadrons at the expense of their reserves of machines and 
men. These arguments against frittering away their ait force 
in minor engagements or—except as a last resort—in ait 
attacks not connected with military operations are con¬ 
clusively reinforced by the danger of exhausting a limited 
supply of petrol and of high-speed alloys. 

To conform to the enemy’s policy in this respect would 
surely be a mistake. Our policy should be to force on the 
German air arm a guerre d’usttre, to compel the enemy by 
continual raiding to use up petrol and machines in defence 
and to provoke him to retaliatory measures which will use 
up even more. We have not the same reason for conserving 
our bombers in the immediate future, as we are not con¬ 
templating forcing a decision by an all-out land offensive, 
at any rate not next year. 

These are considerations beating on the material aspect 
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of die iitmtion. Mote impottaot still ate diosebeaoogoa 
die taonl situatioiL Allied moiaie, the detecminatkia of 
£cee peoples to tesist and to vanquish an aggicsscM^ -wdl— 
given tcasonable otganisadon of out active and passive de¬ 
fence—be intensified tathct than weakened by such damage 
as ait raids can inflict. Very different will be the effect on an 
overdriven and underfed people like the Germans whose one 
moral support is the belief in the power of their Fuhret to 
protect them. To shake that belief by the continuous proof 
of Allied ability to destroy the instruments of Nazi military 
strength in the shape of munition factories, aerodromes, or 
stations, and to disorganise their national life, will be worth 
many victories in the field. Blockade alone will never bring 
about Germany’s collapse, even less in this war than in the 
last. Her morale must be destroyed by the sense of im¬ 
potence against attack at home or else by direct defeat in 
the field. And the first should be an essential prelude to the 
second. In certain circumstances it might even malr<» the 
second superfluous. 

Important as was the part played by economic measures 
in thc last war, it will be even greater in this. But it will 
differ in character. In the last war it was mainl y negative: 
direct blockade on the one hand and on the other a gradual 
rationing, based largely on our control of the coal situation, 
^ the five neutral States—Switzerland, Holland, and the 
Scandinavian States—with which Germany was still in con¬ 
tact. This time the neutral zone round Germany is composed 
of many more, and relatively more important States. Ration¬ 
ing wiU be mote difficult: to ration Russia or even Italy is 
quite aiwthct matter to the rationing of Holland or Den¬ 
mark. What IS needed is not merely a negative policy of 
^trictmg the supplies that might otherwise reach Germany, 
but a^sitivc policy by which the trade of the neutral 
countries will be diverted from Germany, as weU as a 
positive policy of maintaining and increasing our exports 
generally for a struggle which wiU have to te sus^Ll. 
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in ^ main, on a "cash and caixy” basis. Ihe eSepthre 
oo-c»dinatkHi of these elements of a single taric—as vital to 
out success as any |>axt of out fighting fiont—is a complex 
affiur which should occupy the whole-time attention of 
some member of the War Gibinct ficc from all other 
tontine duties and which requires an organisation definitely 
adjusted to the problems involved. 

But to pursue the question of governmental structuie 
and personnel would carry us far outside the scope of this 
article. Enough to say that the effective organising, ener¬ 
gising and inspiring of the nation so as to secure the very 
maximum, in every direction, of effort and production 
bearing directly upon the waging of the war is indispensable 
if we are to achieve success in a struggle whose dimensions, 
course and duration no man can foresee. 
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I. THE ECONOMIC STRENGTH OF 
THE BELLIGERENTS 

T he task of economic policy in war is to mobilise fully 
all available productive capacity and the accumulated 
real wealth of the country for the two basic purposes of 
(i) maintaining the supply of goods for consumption by the 
Bghting forces and the civilian population at least at that 
minimum level that is necessary to sustain the war effort 
without impairing their health; (a) providing the maximum 
output of arms, ammunition and such other supplies as are 
necessary for the conduct of war. Into this latter category 
will also fall those capital goods which are needed for the 
production of military and essential civilian supplies and 
their transport to the locality where they are needed. The 
production of arms without the provision of an adequate 
supply of ships, machinery, &c., would not be sufficient for 
a sustained war effort. 

Looked at in this light, the problem transcends the sphere 
of public finance as usually conceived. The strength of a 
country docs not express itself tmly in monetary terms 
which arc a mere reflection, often a misleading reflection, of 
the underlying real” position. The fundamental question 
is not how to divert into the coffers of the State by taxation 
or loans a portion of the national income. It is rather how 
the given productive resources of the community and its 
accumulated stock of capital assets can be mobilised for the 
task of prosecuting the war with the maximum effect. 

In the present article, therefore, an attempt will be made 
to reconsider in the broadest terms the factors determining 
the teal economic strength of a community. The conclu¬ 
sions of this analysis wUl then have to be applied to the 
JO 
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poskioa the Allies on the one hand and of Naad Gensany 
on the othet in order to £(ma a judgment on the task con- 
fronting Britain and France. These conclusions will also 
suggest the policies and methods needed for mastering 
that task. 

I. The Sources of Economic Strength 

T he productive capacity of a country is determined 
in the first instance by the volume of available man¬ 
power (including hours of work) and its productivity. The 
productivity of labour in its turn will depend on the organ¬ 
ising capacity of the employers and on the skill of the 
workers on the one hand and on the extent of natural 
resources and the volume of accumulated capital eqmpment 
on the other. 

The character of economic mobilisation will depend on 
the probable extent of the demand for war supplies and 
on the reserves of productive capacity which are at the 
disposal of the country. If the necessary effort cannot' be 
achieved merely by relying on these reserves, then the current 
consumption of the community will have to be lowered in 
order to free labour for the purpose of producing military 
supplies. It must not be forgotten, moreover, that not all of 
these reserves are of a permanent character in the sense that 
they represent a potential addition to the capacity of the 
country to produce or acquire supplies necessary for the 
conduct of war. Some of these reserves will be exhausted 
by using them. Whether or not this use is nevertheless 
justified at any given moment will depend on a comparison 
between the future loss of real income consequent upon 
their use and the current sacrifice necessary to avoid it. 

It cannot be emphasised too strongly that measures which 
merely have the result of stopping consumption or private 
investment (such as building or repairing houses) do not 
themselves solve the problem of war economies. They are 
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unpoitMit becaote they set free man-^wcr aad apitd 

for the ptpdmtion of essential supplies and for ezpotts ot 
tjpcavnf they decxease non-essential imports and thetefarn— 
other things being equal—permit the increase of essendai 
imports. The negative measures which increase the potential 
powers available for the war effort must be supplemented 
by positive action. Labour which is dismissed from non- 
essential trades must be re-employed in essential industries 
or otherwise used to obtain necessary supplies. If such 
positive mobilisation does not take place, the whole sacrifice 
consequent upon the fall in consumption and private invest¬ 
ment would be in vain. 

The reserves of a country for the additional effort necessi¬ 
tated by the war consist in the first instance in its unem¬ 
ployed productive resources, primarily labour. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that it will be almost impossible 
to achieve a rut increase in industrial employment if the 
military effort is to be in any way similar to that demanded 
by the last war. Stringent measures will have to be taken 
to increase productivity, such as greater rationalisation in 
industry and more overtime work. 

Communities rich in capital have a further reserve though 
of more questionable permanence. The accumulated capital 
equipment of the country docs not merely increase pro¬ 
ductivity. In richer countries a larger proportion Of the 
labour and capital can be and is devoted not simply to the 
maintenance of current consumption and the upkeep of 
the capital equipment necessary for that purpose, but also 
to extend the capital stock of the community in order to 
secure economic progress. A rich country can therefoie 
withdraw a greater proportion of its productive capacity 
from civilian, and devote it to “non-productive” military, 
purposes than its poorer competitor, before it has to lower 
its standard of life. It would, of course, not be prudent even 
in war time to neglect altogether the demands of 
progress even at some cost in the form of reducing cotrent 
I* 
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oonscraqption. CHiberwise tibe oomtoy would M bdmid 
those of its coaqiethors which are not engaged in hostilities^ 
and die wea k e ni n g of its competitive pov^ might in die 
long, but not very long, run entail much greater hardship for 
the community than the additional current sacrifice which 
would be necessary to xnaintain the eflSciency and pio- 
duedvity of its industrial system. 

But supplies essential for the prosecution of the war can 
be obtained not merely by home production, but also in¬ 
directly by import from abroad, against the sale of exported 
products which are not needed for war purposes. This is 
the only way in which we can obtain some products, especi¬ 
ally certain raw materials and foodstuffs, because their 
production in this country is either impossible or would be 
too costly. In these categories of goods the difference 
between the cost of production in this country and 
in countries more favoured by climate or geological 
accident is very great. Hence, if intercourse with those 
countries is not prevented by hostile interference, these 
commodities can be obtained at a much smaller expendi¬ 
ture of labour for ourselves by selling to them pro¬ 
ducts in which the advantage is relatively more in 
our favour. In times of full employment of labour, when all 
out tKources are being used to the utmost, the advantage 
implicit in foreign trade might be of decisive importance. 
The necessity of producing substitute materials, as in Ger¬ 
many, of using low-grade raw materials for the production 
of certain commodities, and of attempting to produce food¬ 
stuffs in an unsuiuble climate or in poor soil, a necessity 
which faces countries which do not possess free communi¬ 
cation with the rest of the world, is a decisive drawback in 
war economics. It means that the country in question is 
forced to use far more man-power to obtain identical results 
as compared with the country which is free to trade every¬ 
where. Self-sufficiency may commend itself from an econo¬ 
mic point of view to countries with reserves of unemployed 
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Isbout u long as they still possess theni. It can have no 
place in war economics when the difference between the 
productivity of labour may decide between victory and 
dfffat In most manufactured articles, however, this differ¬ 
ence, at least in the case of great industrial countries, is 
smaller than in raw materials. The increasing international 
extension of technical knowledge and skill has tended to 
level, though as yet by no means to wipe out, the great 
discrepancies which existed formerly in this respect. There 
is, therefore, a wide margin of choice with respect to most 
manufactured goods between obtaining them directly at 
home or indirectly by export. 

The possibility of obtaining essential supplies from abroad 
by exporting non-essential goods and using the proceeds to 
buy them is of the utmost importance for war economics. 
It represents the simplest method of mobilising for war pur¬ 
poses existing home industries which do not produce essen¬ 
tial war supplies, by using their exported products to obtain 
armaments from abroad. There is yet a further important 
reason for using fully our export industries for obtaining 
war supplies, instead of depriving them of their man-power 
in order to increase our home output of war supplies. If 
we ceased to produce for our export markets during the 
war, our place would soon be filled not only by the in¬ 
creased exports of neutral countries but, what is far rnore 
ominous, by the growth of secondary industries in our 
former overseas markets. Once a secondary industry be¬ 
comes established in a country, political pressure will keep 
it alive, however inefficient it may be. The temporary with¬ 
drawal from a foreign market due to shortsighted policies 
in war time is likely to result in its permanent loss. The 
maintenance of our export trade is, therefore, imperative 
both for the efficient prosecution of the war and for the 
safeguarding of the viul economic interests of the nation 
after the war. 

Strategic and economic considerations will determine the 
M 
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dioice between the increase of the hcane production oi vm 
snj^Iies, including the supply of essential articles for home 
consumption, and the indirect method of mobilisii^ man¬ 
power for our export industries and obtaining supplies 
.through exports. The main strategic factor influencing the 
decision in the present war is whether the threat to the 
continuity of home production by the air is more menacing 
than the dangers facing transport of goods from and to 
oversea countries. If the air-threat is considered very acute, 
essential supplies particularly exposed to that threat will 
have to be produced in substantial quantities abroad, because, 
as we shall presently sec, there are alternative, emergency 
methods of obtaining imports without current home pro¬ 
duction and export. 

Economically the choke will depend on which of the 
essential factors of production is most scarce, what the most 
acute “bottleneck” is. If we must primarily economise in 
shipping space, our policy will have to be different from that 
which we ought to pursue if our main aim is the most 
efficient use of man-power. If again we were to find that out 
power to buy abroad was becoming limited, we should have 
to make still greater efforts to increase home production. In 
either case the character and the current state of our export 
markets will influence the decision, since favourable terms 
of exchange between out own products and those which we 
need abroad will affect both the need for shipping space 
(we can import dearer, but less bulky articles) and the pro¬ 
ductivity of our labour. This will, of course, vary with the 
price we get for our goods abroad. Nor can one lay down 
simple rules of precedence in these matters. In general our 
choice will be determined by four factors, (a) The volume 
and quality of labour available at home. We still possess con¬ 
siderable reserves in the shape of unemployed and leisured 
people. Their employment represents a net gain for our pro¬ 
ductive power. It is uncertain, of course, to what extent this 
reserve can be used to increase export, though it may be 
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po tti M g to ttie it (even though it would not be very ja»- 
docdve) for home production of goods which would odiefr* 
wise have to be imported, e.g. in agriculture, (i) The natuie 
of the transport problem: />. docs the import of semi¬ 
manufactured artides, e.g. copper instead of copper ore, and 
so forth, or products of a higher stage of production, t.g. 
meat instead of feeding-studs, save so much shipping space 
or labour as to odset the additional cost involved? (c) The 
productivity of labour in the production of goods which 
have hitherto been imported as contrasted both with its 
productivity in export industries and with the productivity 
of labour in the same industry abroad. It would be foolish 
to transfer cotton operatives to agriculture if their produc¬ 
tivity on the land is very much lower than in the factories. 

This will, of course, very much depend on the state and 
absorptive capacity of our export markets. If our export 
industries were to have to lower their prices sharply in 
order to sell more, there may be no advantage in forcing the 
sale of exports, as the productivity of labour (/.e. the volume 
of the goods which wc can obtain for the goods exported) may 
fall below its productivity in the alternative (and originally 
less advantageous) home production. It must not ^ for¬ 
gotten, however, that our purchases from abroad arc bound 
to increase the national income of the countries from which 
wc buy, /.f. increase also their demand for our own products, 
though this may take some time to become effective. This 
factor must not be left out of account in deciding on our 
economic war plans. 

These considerations make it plain that the planning of 
out economic war effort necessiutes careful and co-ordinated 
research into the factors determining the productivity of our 
effort, among which the state of our foreign markets is, per¬ 
haps, the most decisive. 

A further method of increasing the output of 
products is possible, at any rate for rich communities. Tlwy 
have to rely in the main on their current economic effi>tt— 
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batae pfodoctbn «nd impotts paid fet die aqpojt Of 
gofxk conxntly produced. But they can ako draw on theix 
aocamalated stock of capital assets. These capital assets 
again must be viewed not in monetaty tetms (e.g. the tide 
to property, the ownership of shares, the possession of 
government securities or bank deposits) but as the accu¬ 
mulated real capital of a country in the s^pe of productive 
equipment (e.g. toads, railways, factories, houses, &c., to¬ 
gether with stocks of goods). 

Only by reducing the volume of accumulated stocks of 
commodities or by not renewing our physical capital 
equipment as it wears out in current production are we able 
to draw on the effort of the past so as to transfer the teal 
btirden of a present achievement “on to the future”. By 
these means, if we are willing to adopt them, we are en¬ 
abled to consume or use for war purposes goods without 
equivalent present productive effort in replacing them, and 
similarly to utilise for the same purpose the productive 
factors hitherto employed in maintaining our capital plants. 
This can be accomplished at little risk in some directions 
such as roads, buildings and the plant of industries which 
produce such non-essential goods as cannot easily be ex¬ 
ported. In essential industries (including railways) the 
feverish rate of output will demand increased effort on 
the maintenance of plant if a sudden complete breakdown 
necessitating very considerable new capital investment is 
to be avoided. The fact that the Nazis for two years past 
have run the risk of such sudden calamities by con¬ 
centrating all their productive effort on obtaining the 
maximum military striking power in a minimum of time 
was the clearest sign of their determination to pursue their 
policy of aggression. It shotdd have been an irrefutable 
warning to those who professed to believe in the assurances 
of the Nazi leaders. No country that is not bent on cata¬ 
strophic policies can incur the risks which are implied in the 
gradual but quickening ruin of its industry which results 
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ftom foiling to provide for the renewal and maintenance of 
its plant 

Lastly, apart from using its accumulated internal capital 
equipment a country can also temporarily supplement its 
own productive power by liquidating its claims on foreign 
countries or selling its foreign assets and, finally, by contract¬ 
ing loans abroad and using the proceeds to acquire essential 
supplies. By selling foreign assets or incurring debts abroad 
a country does determine by its method of finance whether 
the sacrifice necessitated b\- the war effort is borne currently 
or “shifted on to the future”. The temporary alleviation 
of the war strain by the use of reserves accumulated abroad 
definitely shifts the burden on to the future. The future 
loss of real income, however, will in all probability not be 
restricted to the cessation of the income from these assets. 
If this country after the war wanted to maintain its imports 
on the level it could afford when it still had the income 
from the investments sold during the war, it would have 
to increase its exports to the extent that its foreign income 
had diminished. But, if the sale of its foreign assets had 
been necessitated by the reduction during war time of its 
exports rather than an increase of imports, it would almost 
certainly encounter difficulties in recapturing its lost export 
trade. Ai^d the additional increase in exports necessary to 
maintain imports at the old level could hardly be accom¬ 
plished without a reduction in their price. There will arise, 
therefore, in all probability, an additional loss, the magni¬ 
tude of which depends on the unwillingness of our former 
customers to resume the purchase of our products. If, 
as a result of the war-time loss of export markets, strong 
vested interests have grown up abroad which have the power 
of forcing their governments to protect them, this additional 
loss might be serious. 

The unfavourable repercussions of the liquidation of our 
foreign assets would not end there. The control of foreign 
companies and the intimate connections to which they give 
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doe not Only tend to give decisive advantage in the eiqtcHtt 
business but also lead to the establishment of an ent£q>6t 
trade in which the creditor country becomes the central 
agent of the producers. It gives rise to shipping, insurance 
and banking business, all highly profitable to the country 
which controls important foreign companies. The rise of 
London as a financial centre in the widest sense of the term 
was to a large extent due to its position as the main inter¬ 
national creditor on short and long term. The annual 
foreign income derived from these functions before the 
world crisis beginning in 1929 was £Bo millions, which to¬ 
gether with a net shipping income of £i}o millions was 
only slightly less than the return on foreign long-term 
investments at ^250 millions. Together they amounted to 
not less, indeed probably more, than 10 per cent, of the 
national income. The loss of the greater part of this foreign 
income—which, as shown below, has already in peace time 
fallen by, say, £160 millions per annum—would have 
disastrous effects on the standard of life in Great Britain, 
and the Government’s policy should be to avoid it by any 
means possible. 

II. Economic War-Power. Compared 

T his analysis has shown the main factors determining 
the real economic strength of a Country. The next task 
is to compare on this basis the position of the Allies on the 
one hand and that of Nazi Germany on the other. 

The population of Nazi Germany and of the countries it 
has overrun is over no millions. The population of Britain 
alone is just over 4j millions, France some 42 millions. 
Thus the man-power available in Europe to the Allies is 
inferior to that of Nazi Germany. But this calculation disre¬ 
gards the British Dominions, India and the colonial terri¬ 
tories of the two Powers. The share of the Empire and of 
the Frcndi colonies in the last war, both in the military and 
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in tlte effott, vns vczy substantial indeed. Ait 

si gfMi point to the coadusion that in this sectmd otdeal tfaeii 
ctMattibodon will not be stnalier. Considetiag the high 
terhniral skill and the vast natural resources of these coun¬ 
tries and territories, their participation (though exact calcu¬ 
lation is not possible) shifts the balance of man-power 
definitely in favour of the Allies. 

But the Allies possess other and even more important 
advantages. At least 50 millions of Czechs, Slovaks and 
Poles now under Nazi domination are bitterly hostile to the 
regime which subjugated them. They cannot be trusted by 
the Nazis. If they are compelled to labour for their tem¬ 
porary masters, they certainly will have to be strictly super¬ 
vised, thus absorbing and wasting Nazi productive power. 
Their conquest is not an unmitigated gain. The Polish 
population, moreover, lost a large part of the small produc¬ 
tive equipment which it possessed prior to the war, and 
its working efficiency is much less than that of workers in 
Britain and France. 

Command of the sea gives another most important 
advantage to the Western Powers. Since its very inception 
the Nazi r(‘gimc, in planning its preparations for war, has 
done its best to tender Germany economically indepen¬ 
dent of overseas supplies. The reason for this drive for 
self-sufficiency which culminated in the so-called second 
four-year plan has often been misjudged in other countries. 
It did not arise inevitably out of the character of the new 
Nazi economic system. The rigid control of foreign trade 
and internal economic activity need not be accompanied by 
an uneconomic use of available productive factors. The 
reason for this policy, which, as we have seen above, neces¬ 
sarily reduces the productivity of the country, was wholly 
non-economic. Like the dangerously intense expansion of 
the an^ents industries, it was due to, and another 
cle^ sign of, the preparations for that aggressive policy 
which the Nazis intended from the outset to pursue. 
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lliqr vece a.^nae of the vulnenibility of their geognphic- 
eoonamk: potidon ind tned to lender ineffective the block¬ 
ade ividi which they had to reckon as soon as the peaceful 
countries decided to resist. When they came into power, 
they found huge reserves of unemployed labour and capital 
at their disposal. The mobilisation of these reserves en¬ 
abled them to increase productivity per head of the total 
population. Hence the fall in productivity per head of those 
already employed—disregarding those not employed—due 
to this policy of self-sufficiency was not immediately apparent. 
In comparison, however, with foreign countries, such as 
Britain, this factor must be of considerable importance. 

The more spectacular efforts in this respect, such as the 
production of S3mthetic rubber, wool, &c., are not really 
the strongest factors making for a fall in productivity per 
head, though the shortage of coal and electric power 
experienced in the last two years may be partly due to the 
uneconomically large demands for energy which are made by 
the processes involved in the production of these substitutes. 
Much more uneconomic and wasteful in man-power is the 
drive for self-sufficiency in utilising home-produced ores of 
poor quality and above all the drive for increasing the 
agricultural output. So much has been written in the last few 
years on the relative command over natural resources of the 
Great Powers that detailed statistics in this connection are 
superfluous. The tremendous superiority of the Allies in 
this respect is common knowledge. The help of Russia or 
the extension of Nazi dominion over areas rich in natural 
resources might in time mitigate this basic economic 
weakness of Germany. But an intensive international 
division of labour between the Nazis and Bolshevists, 
which could ultimately increase the productivity of both 
countries substantially, is not possible in the short run. 
And the countries wldch Germany could subjugate, except 
possibly Yugoslavia and Rumania (though German domina- 
rion over the latter would in all probability not be tolerated 
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by the Soviet) are poor in capital equipment. Capital in¬ 
vestment could there again increase output; but it would 
put a new, if temporary, burden on the Nazi economic 
system, which is already strained to the breaking-point. 
;^the material wastage of the war continued to be small, 
if the political resistance to Nazi domination in the Balkans 
decreased, if Russian industrial affairs could be improved 
by the sending of technical missions alone, Germany’s 
economic power in the longer run, say after two years of 
a quiescent stalemate in the West, might w'ell improve. In 
the meantime, however, provided they made a determined effort 
and used determined and efficient methodsy the Allies would have 
developed an overwhelming superiority in armaments. It 
would be the extreme of folly, however, to suppose that 
time alone without our own exertions is working on our side. 

Nor is this all. The possession of great long-term capital 
assets secures Britain a foreign income which even after the 
painful losses experienced since the great depression amounts 
to some £200 millions. To this has to be added some fyoo 
millions of shipping income and £55-40 millions other 
foreign income amounting in total, say, to £540 millions. 
Part of this unfortunately will be lost in any case as the result 
of the war. Nevertheless, considering the very high produc¬ 
tivity of overseas countries and the low prices which have 
been ruling for the goods w'c import—they might change 
against us but arc hardly likely to change so much as to alter 
the orders of magnitude concerned—the import surplus 
which wc are able to carry, without an encroachment on our 
sttKk of capital assets abroad, by means of the above “invis¬ 
ible exports” may be considered equivalent to the net output 
of at least two million Nazi farm workers and very probably 
substantially more. It must not be forgotten, moreover, 
that the foreign income of a nation represents a net addition 
to the volume of goods available at home. The workers 
and the owners of the capital which is used in its produc¬ 
tion need no maintenance. Hence this income—^ftom the 
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point of view^ of national teal income pet head of man¬ 
power—^is equivalent to the existence in Bntain of workers 
and others who would otherwise be needed fcur its produc¬ 
tion plus the workers who would have to be employed to 
maintain them in housing, food, clothing, amusement and 
80 forth. The real equivalent of our foreign investment 
income would therefore be the existence of some 5-4 million 
additional farm and industrial workers and of fertile land 
with a sunny climate stretching from the Wash beyond 
Holland and Denmark, 

It must be remembered, however, that all these re¬ 
sources are used now by the population of this country in 
order to maintain its standard of living. Here lies the pro¬ 
found difference between present-day Britain and present- 
day Germany. German imports are paid for by German 
exports. British exports fall short in value of British 
imports by, say, ^400 millions or over million a day. 

The foreign assets of Great Britain are usually estimated 
at roughly ^^4,000 millions nomiml value. Some of these 
investments have seriously depreciated as a result of the 
economic crisis and of the effects of economic nationalism 
and, to some extent, because older industries and under¬ 
takings (such as railways or cable companies) slowly begin 
to suffer from a natural process of obsolescence and loss of 
earning power. Part of these investments are situated in 
countries which could not take them over themselves in 
greater quantity at short notice for lack of capital resources 
and they are not of such a character as to be capable of being 
sold to other creditor countries. Refunding operations (re¬ 
payment of our loans by our debtors borrowing in neutral 
countries, &c.) and other transactions might enable us to 
mobilise part of our long-term loans to foreign countries. 
The Economist has estimated the value of assets which 
could be gradually liquidated in America and elsewhere at 
some £600 hnillions. To this has to be added the reserve 
of gold and foreign exchange in the Central Banks and 
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Esdiange y/ palinatirw Accounts of the AUied coontciet. 
This should by now contain the privately owned fotdgn 
cash balances sold to them under the emergency legislatioo 
as well as the value of all French assets abroad. It may 
not be too optimistic to conclude, therefore, that the com¬ 
mand of the Allies through their gold reserves and foreign 
assets over foreign man-power in case of need is somewhere 
of the order of magnitude of 5-7,000,000 man/years. This 
mt addition is equivalent to the possession of more than 10, 
presumably somewhere between 12-15, million workers 
within the territory of the country for a year. 

The foreign assets of Germany have never been con¬ 
siderable since the war. In 1931, the last year for which we 
possess reliable estunates, their capital value amounted to 
some £250-330 millions, /.e. less than Britain’s total foreign 
income in one year. The liquid part of these assets had in all 
probability been used already in pre-Naai days to repay debt. 
But some of the assets frozen during the crisis could be 
liquidated now. The Nazis have lately succeeded in evolv¬ 
ing a new source of foreign exchange by forcing German 
minorities abroad to return to Germany. Their possessions 
are then taken over by the Nazi Government and sold to 
the country from which the Germans are recalled. The 
minorities in the Baltic States were the first to experience 
the consequences of this new practice. There ate perljaps 
2,000,000 Germans still scattered abroad in countries from 
which mass-emigration can be arranged or enforced. It 
would be foolish to dismiss the importance of this method 
completely. But it would be equally foolish to overestimate 
it. Considering the poverty of most of the countries in 
question, the difficulties in the way of, and losses ronsegnmt 
upon, such mass-liquidadon of property in poor countries 
within a short period of time, £200 millions is the utmost 
on which the Nazis can count. It is likely to be very much 
less. In comparison with the reserves of the Allies and the 
demands of the war this is a trifling amount. The Naads 
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tmf «bo AtiU iioaaefs tome small xetenres from ilm l0Ot 
ai|itaied m Osedioslovdcia and Aiatxuu Tbti Cmcb 
famded ovet to the Nazis less than six months betcne tlie 
outbreak of the wax will have come in very (^^pottunely,. 
It is probable that Germany has now not less than ,^50 m^ 
lions of really liquid assets, primaxily gold, which crndd be 
used abroad in payment for goods. 

It will be temcmbercd that both the British and American 
Governments made huge loans to other belligerents during 
the last war. But apart from the fact that no means was 
found of repaying such debts, the neutrality of the United 
States puts any repetition of them out of court. Further¬ 
more, under present American legislation no public, non¬ 
government loans may be made to any belligerent. Thus 
this method of supplementing current effort is not likely 
to play any part, at least until circumstances entirely change. 
Yet even so the Allies are in a better position than the Nazis 
in possessing an unshaken credit with private investors 
throughout the world. They can, moreover, utilise their 
command of the sea and their consequent position as the 
chief purchasers in world markets to obtain credit for at 
least part of their purchases directly from their suppliers. 
The Nazi Government has, of course, obtained the promise 
of some credit from the Soviet. How important this aid 
may become is difficult to judge. To provide it Russia 
could undoubtedly impose some additional forced saving 
on her population, and its national output could—given a 
reorganisation of its productive apparatus and the supply 
of skilled technicians—^bc increased within not too long a 
period. The Nazis will presumably also extort some sup¬ 
plies without payment from those countries whose geo¬ 
graphic position places them at their mercy. But most of 
Germany’s neighbours are not strong enough to open long¬ 
term credits for her. Though it is rash to prophesy on this 
point, it seems clear that the Nazis are at a very definite 
and considetable disadvantage even in this respect. 
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It is uccessaty, however, to sound i strong note of wam- 
«ng A rich man with plenty of securities may live well and 
abundandy on the income he receives from them together 
with the income he earns. If he is forced by some emer¬ 
gency to sell his securidcs, he can temporarily use the pro¬ 
ceeds of their sale. Theteafter he has lost both them and the 
income from them and is in a much worse way than a poorer 
man living always within his means. This was the position 
the Allies had reached in Match 1917. Had not the United 
States come to their aid and in the next eighteen months lent 
them some £a,ooo millions, their war effort must have been 
greatly reduced at a moment of grave peril. Once the liquida¬ 
tion of foreign assets is accomplished and the credit of a 
country is o^usted, the extent of the potential maximum 
effort of that country will drop sharply even below its initial 
level, since with its foreign capital it has lost the title also to 
its current foreign income. This consideration should play 
if not a decisive—in war the achievement of victory is the 
only decisive consideration—at least a very important role 
in determining the Government, at the risk of any sacrifice 
demanded from the people, to conserve as long as possible 
its foreign assets and to accustom the country to live as 
far as possible on current production. 

We may conclude, therrfore, that the potential maximum 
limit of the war economic effort of the two democratic 
Allies is far superior to that of Nazi Germany. There is thus 
no reason for despondency or defeatism. We must now 
turn to the analysis of the actual effort exerted by the three 
countries. This analysis will indicate the magnitude of the 
tesks still facing Great Britain and France and help to de¬ 
termine the methods by which they can be fulfilled. 


III. War Preparations Compared 

T he high scale of Nazi rearmament has been known for 
a considerable period, though official budget figures 
were suppressed as early as 1935. Two methods are avail- 
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idsle to fbie^ e3^>erts for amving at a considered estunate. 
The first is based on financial statistics, the second on the 
statistics of employment. These independent methods yield 
estimates which closely correspond, ^us tending to justify 
the methods used. The picture which presents itself is clear; 
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The lower limit of the Nazis’ total expenditure on rearma¬ 
ment since their arrival into power is Rm. 62 milliards. Hitler, 
announcing the attack on Poland, stated that the total ex¬ 
penditure of the Reich since 193 j on rearmament was Rm. 90 
milliards. This is far above the amount obtained on the basis 
of known statistics and may well have been grossly exag¬ 
gerated in order to impress and frighten the democratic 
countries. But it would be prudent for our purposes to 
assume that war expenditure in the six and a half years of 
Nazi despotism has amounted to some Rm. 75,000 millions 
or, say, some £5,000 millions. This is a staggering amount. 
The statistics of employment explain the mechanism, but do 
not detract from the magnitude, of this achievement. When 
the Nazis were put into power the number of unemployed 
had reached the catastrophic figizre of over 6 millions. This 
unemployment was completely absorbed. The Nazis, more¬ 
over, forced into the production-process people who had 
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neves beeaoi^loyedbefote: women and gid$, or men Who 
been artuans or employed in distribution and in odiec 
tasks which, while from the point of view of welfare were by 
no means unproductive, were not actually productive in 
matfrial. The increase in employment (excluding the army) 
was over 8 millions, or well over 6o per cent. From 1934 
onwards the increase in the output of consumption goods 
was only 15 per cent. The increase in the production of 
“capital” goods was 100 pet cent. The private investment of 
capital, as we mentioned above, remained at a very low level. 
In certain directions it did not even cover maintenance of 
plant. The inevitable conclusion is that the bulk of the 
increase of employment, some j millions or possibly even 
more, was used for purposes of providing armaments. 
Consumption was kept down to a level only slightly above 
that reached in the depth of the great depression, by means 
of taxation, direct regulation and rationing, which cut down 
purchasing power in spite of increased output, enforced the 
saving of the remaining income, and canalised it for the 
pulses of the State. 

British and Frcnch expenditure, at any rate in the first part of 
this period, was of an altogether different order of magnitude. 
Britain (£ mil/ioits) 19J4-J i 9}(-7 tfJ7-g 19)9-9 

National income 4.*50 4,550 4,8jo 5,200 5,000 

Defence expenditure iij-7 157 186 262 400 _ 

Framn (Jrs. mi/Iiardj) 1999 1996 1999 ,99) 

National income* 172 189 212 250 

Defence expenditure 10 5 191 27 0 57 5 

Even if we convert the franc at the rate of Frs. 140 to for 
the last two years, which is probably justified in view of the 
differences in the charaacr of the Army and the lower level 
of wages, the combined aiuiual expenditure of the two Allied 
countries docs not amoimt to more than, say, 3^750 milltfvna 
in 1938 and very much less before. 

• The national income of France is almost certainly much hisfaet 
than diese official figures. 
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The Naas spent on war pzqMoaukw at the tate of socoe 
Rnousjnulliatds, or sonie/|x,50o millions pec SLimain. Tilts 
rate of war ei^iendicute was equalled only in the third year 
rtf the last war hy Tm pgfial Ciermany- There has been no aau^ 
wastage in war weapons and ammunition, though it may be 
assumed that technical obsolescence has not been negligible. 
Thus the Nazis must have accumulated vast stocks of finished 
war-material. No account has been taken—as statistical 
evidence is not available—of the additional effort squeezed 
out of the territories which have been overrun and Ae loot 
there captured, but the policy of aggression must have paid 
handsome dividends. 

National income in Nazi Germany has increased from 
Rm. 45 '2 milliards to Rm. 76 milliards, i.e. by 50*8 milliards. 
State expenditure has increased from some Rm. 10 milliards 
to almost 39 milliards. The whole of the increase has been 
due to the expansion of State expenditure: but whereas in 
the first few years non-State expenditure increased faster 
than State expenditure, in the last year there was an actual 
fall of some Rm. 4 milliards in the former field. G^nsump- 
tion has not been allowed to increase much above the very 
low level of 1932. The Nazis seem to have utilised their 
limited resources to the utmost and to have succeeded in 
concentrating all their energies on increasing their striking 
power in the shortest possible time. The results of this 
terrific effort must not be underrated: It is their moral front 
that is weak, partly owing to the strain by which they have 
expanded their material force. The increase of output was 
canalised into armaments. In the same period of years the 
British gross national income increased from £i,ooo million 
to 3C5»5 oo million. State expenditure increased from £700 
millions to £i,ojo millions only. Almost the whole of our 
net savings, amotmting to some £500 millions in the more 
prosperous years, was used for private investment. Only in 
193 8-3 9 was there a considerable budget deficit, and even then 
itamountedto not more than £128 millions. The figures for 
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the t^i****** year will, of course, tell a different story. But up 
to the very occupation of Prague the British economy was 
a peaceful economy in the sense that by £ai the greater pro¬ 
portion of the increase of the national income was allowed 
to go towards raising an already high standard of life. 

We may now sum up. It is clear from the above considera¬ 
tions that the potential superiority of the TUlies is very great, 
and, unless Stalin extends more effective and immediate help 
to the Nazis than is probable, overwhelming. No compla¬ 
cency is justified, however. All signs point to the conclusion 
that the Nazis have assembled huge stocks of weapons, am- 
muiution and other necessary supplies, sufficient to wage war 
for some time, and, if the present quiescent stalemate con¬ 
tinues, even for a long time. Nor must one underestimate 
the suying power of the Nazis, should they succeed in re¬ 
organising the economy of Russia and other neighbouring 
countries during that period. 

It is essential, therefore, that the potential economic 
power of this country should be utilised to the utmost 
possible limit without any delay, notwithstanding that in the 
next period of war the Nazis will hardly be able to increase 
their economic effort, since they are already running at full 
speed, and mobilisation must under these circumstances 
have affected adversely their productive capacity in spite of 
the gains made in Poland. It is also essential to beat in mind 
that no sudden breakdown of Germany must be expected 
on economic grounds alone, though hopes for an earlier 
decision based on social, political, and moral grounds may 
be more justified. Hence our effort must be planned so as 
not to weaken our reserves of foreign assets in the short run. 
This consideration becomes decisive when we remember 
that tlic produaivc capacity of this country may be interfered 
with by enemy action. The existence of reserves enahUng us 
to use the productive power of overseas countries thus 
stands out as the most important point of superiority over 
Nazi Germany and the vital factor in w inning the war. 
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n. BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC PROBLEM 

I. The Magnitude of the Task 

I N the first part of this article an attempt has been made 
to analyse the comparative economic power of the belli¬ 
gerent countries. The basic superiority of the Allied Demo¬ 
cracies was found to be very great. The comparison of the 
actual effort exerted in preparing for the trial of strength did 
not yield as favourable results. In Great Britain the standard 
of life has risen phenomenally since 1935 owing to the 
recovery in business and the expansion of production, and 
France until recently has been suffering from the conse¬ 
quences of mistaken economic and monetary policies, while 
Nazi Germany has concentrated almost the whole of 'its 
expansion of production (which was of the same order of 
magnitude as that in Britain) on rearmament. This analysis 
indicated that in order to secure a superiority in striking 
force our total military expenditure would have to be in¬ 
creased to at least £2,000 millions per annum. 

Any increase in the available reserve stocks of raw mate¬ 
rials, foodstuffs, and finished goods both for the purposes 
of export and for home consumption (reserves which seem 
to be essential in view of the possible interruption of pro¬ 
duction and transport by enemy action) should, if at all 
feasible, be additional to this £z,ooo millions. 

It has been shown that this increased effort in war pro¬ 
duction can be achieved either by mobilising existing but 
idle reserves, i.e. increasing total production, or by lowering 
the standard of life. In the following pages an attempt will 
be made first to apply these considerations to Great Britain, 
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secondly to establish how £ar the measutes alxeady t^en by 
the Govenunent can be said to exhaust the task, and finally 
to determine what further steps or difierent policies, if any, 
ate desirable to increase the effectiveness of the war effort 
or minimise the sacrifice requited. 

II. National Income, Consumption and War 
Expenditure 

T he gross national income of Britain has been estimated 
at some jCl.^oo millions in 1937. It consisted of: 

£ millions 

(i) Consumption of goods and services by private 

persons minus indirect taxes .... 3,700-3,900 

(t) Maintenance of the existing capital equipment. 40 o(?) 

(3) Net investment, i.e. increase in die capital equip¬ 
ment of the country or in the volume of stocks 450-5oo(?) 
(4) Government expenditure on goods and services 475 

Not included in this estimate of the national income are 
services which arc rendered without payment, i.e, all work 
accomplished within households. This, as we shall presently 
sec, is an important consideration for the war economic 
problem. 

In the financial year 1937-38 defence expenditure amounted 
to only £2.()6-1 millions. The war budget provisionally con¬ 
templates an expenditure of some £1,2 jo niillions. In the first 
part of this article £a,ooo millions seemed the figure which 
would be necessary in order to win the war. The rise contem¬ 
plated by the war budget is roughly £1,000 millions, and if 
the assumptions here made arc correct it must reach £i,7Jo 
millions. TTic last three budgets imposed new taxation which 
raised the standard rate of income tax to ys. 6//. in the £ 
and the maximum rate of surtax to 9J. 6d. in the £. Yet even 
if the fail in revenue due to the slump in 1937 and the conse¬ 
quences of the war on tax revenue are disregarded, «-Viw 
increases will only bring in some £260 millifma in a full 
7 » 



IMGOMB, <X)NSUMFnON AND WAR CX>STS 
jtaXt or ooly <i cpaiter c£ die mctease in expoidituie cosif 
tcmpiated i^ Sir John Simon. 

tf tflzadon is not increased and the bud^ deficit risei 
above the flow of savings, prices must rise as private dmand 
and state orders compete with one another for the avail¬ 
able supplies. The rise in prices leads to demands for a 
further Increase in wages and a vidous inflationary spiral 
Too much has been written on the dangers of this con¬ 
tingency to need detailed elaboration. In what direction can 
the solution of the dilemma be found? 

The first possibility is an increase of production. This 
will not be easy. We can re-employ part of the male labour 
now unemployed. There will be some small inflow as a 
result of the natural growth of the population. But the needs 
of the army will heavily reduce the man-power available, 
even if we need not contemplate such an appalling drain 
on man-power as in the last war. There has been a consider¬ 
able progress in the technique of war which will necessitate 
a far greater industrial employment per head of the fighting 
forces than was the case in 1914-18. On the other hand, the 
strategical position of the AUics may worsen if countries 
now neutral join the enemy. Finally, if Britain docs not 
contribute a considerable array for the common defence in 
the West, France will have to keep a larger army in the field 
than would otherwise be necessary. It can hardly be doubted 
that a mobilisation on the scale France has had to undertake 
seriously weakens the productive power of a country. In 
deciding the quantity and quality of our effort the economies 
of the two countries ought, therefore, to be treated as one, 
if the maximum effort is to be achieved at the smallest cost: 
for instance, the demobilisation of French skilled workers 
may well increase common output more than the enlistment 
of an equivalent number of less essential workers by Britain 
would lower it. 

We must, in all probability, reckon with a slow but steady 
diminution of the male labour force of the country by some 
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z*5 *nillinn» This diminution of man-power must be oftet 
by tbe employment of women not now occupied if produc¬ 
tion is not to fell. The possible expansion of the number of 
women at work has been variously estimated at between 
4and 6 millions. Considering that women with small children 
nn hardly be employed in production, and the difficulties 
arising out of evacuation and so on, even the smaller figure 
seems optimistic. 

Some additional production could be obtained by length¬ 
ening working hours. And measures could be taken to 
increase productivity or rather to prevent dilution by female 
or untrained labour from depressing it unduly. If the in¬ 
fluence of these factors is analysed the biggest probable 
increase in the national income may be guessed at some 15 
per cent., or say millions. When the fighting forces ate 
at their full strength it does not seem likely to be more than 
j pet cent., or say £^00 millions. Even if the whole of the 
increase is devoted to the production of war supplies (or to 
exports paying for the purchase of supplies from abroad) the 
deficiency in the long run (i.e. when the services have ex¬ 
panded) remains somewhere between £yoo millions on the 
war budget estimates of expenditure and £1,450 millions 
(/.#. £1,750 millions minus £500 millions) if the war expan¬ 
sion which was contemplated in the first part of this article 
has to be reached. 

’rhcrc remains, however, a second internal reserve of pro¬ 
ductive power. This consists of labour and capital in those 
industries normally engaged in maintaining and extending 
the national capital equipment. This could, as was explained 
above, within certain limits of safety be used for war 
production. 

These industries were estimated to employ in 1937 £400 
millions for replacement and £450-500 millions for addi¬ 
tional new equipment and capital goods inclu ding services. 
Expenditure on replacement could hardly be reduced by 
more than £200 millions, as the intensive war-production 
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wcHild cextainly increase the wear and teat of machinety . 
In the main only house and toad repairs can be postponed 
safely. 

But a considerable proportion of the money now spent on 
the improvement and extension of plant and other capital 
such as roads, houses, ships, &c., could be redirected into 
war-output. If we have regard, however, to the necessity of 
increasing out merchant fleet, undertaking further A.R.P. 
measures and permitting some new private capital issues 
both to meet changes necessitated by war and to prevent 
a sharp reduction in the competitive power of the export 
industries, too low a figure must not be assumed. War- 
damage may also arise in a later period of the war and 
require further expenditure on plant and other capital goods. 
At most we can divert £550 to £450 millions out of the 
present total of new savings of £4^o-^oo millions which 
formerly purchased this new equipment, capital goods and 
services. A diversion of millions may seem at once 
more conservative and more correct. 

The contribution to the war effort from these sources, 
which do not necessitate a cut in current consumption, will 
therefore at most be £5 50-600 millions per annum, probably 
only £^00 millions. This diversion of resources from peace 
to war purposes may not be possible without great difficulty. 
Unless the transition is carefully plaimed and the labour is 
so used as to necessitate the minimum of shifting between 
industries—that is to say, unless a carefully worked out 
schedule of reserved occupations is put into effect and the 
juvenile labour coming into production is distributed accord¬ 
ing to plan, a considerable fall in production will be unavoid¬ 
able. On the other hand, measures can be taken to rationalise 
production and distribution and cut down waste. This would 
oflset the unfavourable effects of the shifting and dilution of 
skilled labour. It may be hoped that this factor will play an 
appreciable part. 

By mobilising all available male and female labour, by 
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wMwwitwi to inctesue efficiency in spite of dilutkn 
and ffp l m mwnt of male labour by female, by lengdieait^ 
the hours of work and finally by postponing aU maintenance 
work and replacement not absolutely required and restrict'' 
ing expenditure destined to improve or expand the national 
ra pit ol equipment to die barest minimum necessary for the 
coquet of the •war, we may at best provide an additional 
£1,325-1,425 millions for miUtary expenditure (including, 
of course, the building and equipment of munition £ic- 
tories, &c.). Of this amount, as we have seen, £825 milliom 
are derived from the possible increase in total output and 
£500-600 millions from diverting the production of capital 
goods from maintenance and improvement to war pro¬ 
duction. 

But in fact it is hardly probable that more than £800 
millions would be available from these sources— i.t. only 
£300 millions from the first and £500 to £5 50 millions from 
die second source aptr the full expansion of the fighting 
forces has taken place. Assuming that defence expenditure 
of £1,000 millions will be needed, there still remains £575 
millions in the first period and £950 millions to be found 
at the later stage. This can only be secured by reducing 
consumption. These two figures represent 10 and 24 pet 
cent, respectively of the national consumption of 1957. If 
the Government did not succeed in increasing total output 
at all, the decline of consumption necessary to accommotkte 
the rise in war expenditure would be crushing. If the cut is 
not accomplished by a co-ordinated and planned efibrt, but 
if, as now seems to be happening, it is left to a rise in prices 
to eliminate buyers, it will inflict intolerable injustice on the 
poorest section of the community least able to de fend them¬ 
selves by exacting •wage increases. 

The steps by which civilian spending on consumption and 
capital goods will have to be reduced should depend on, first, 
the essential or non-essential character of the need whidi 
thete goods supply, and secondly on the case With which the 
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indostiicB or their rnac-po wet can be ttaosfentid to wtt ta^ 
(inchwting the possible saving on in^>otts ot inaselBe of 
eipoits). The less important needs which con^jete mott 
w^ war production will have to be eliminated inunediately. 
The cuts in consumption and in use of capital by private 
mtrtprtnenrs will have to be extended as and when the plans 
devised to increase war production mature and work is 
available for those who are dismissed in consequence <£. the 
limitation of private spending. 

The importance of this analysis is to bring out clearly the 
vital necessity of a co-ordinated, determined effort to in¬ 
crease production and the necessity of reducing consump¬ 
tion of all classes, including, unfortunately, that even of the 
lower income classes. 

The whole increased purchasing power accruing to the 
population taken as a whole as a result of the expansion of 
employment will have to be diverted to the state either by 
loans ot taxation. The productive power “set free” by a cut 
in consumption or private investment in plant must be 
immediately re-employed, ot inessential imports replaced by 
essential ones, if the sacrifice is to be effective. Whether the 
man-power set free is shifted directly to the production of 
essential war supplies, or whether its present products now 
consumed at home are exported and essential supplies are 
obtained by exchange, will depend on considerations ana¬ 
lysed in the preceding part. 

The results of this analysis need not give rise to undue 
apprehension about the standard of living of the population 
even in the period of maximum war effort. Money estimates 
of the national income do not include unpaid services per¬ 
formed within households. Nor do they take account of the 
present wastage of a considerable part of the commodities 
and services which are purchased. Harder work at home 
and the e limina tion of waste in households can go a very 
long way to offset the effects on the real standard of life of 
a reduction in consumption. A reduction of the quality erf 
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oonstuiiption may be imperceptible, but may result in con- 
saving, fot the community as a whole, of man-power 
required for production. If we reflect, moreover, that the 
rise of the standard of living since 193a has been greater 
than the cut now required, the outlook seems reassuring, 
provided the sacrifice is planned consciously and distributed 
equitably. 

Additional war supplies can be obtained without an equi¬ 
valent cut in consumption if we can, by the sale of our 
foreign capital assets, increase our imports regardless of an 
equivalent increase in exports. In 1937 our balance of pay¬ 
ments as drawn up by the Board of Trade already showed 
an adverse balance of £$6 millions. In comparison with that 
year out terms of trade will probably deteriorate if energetic 
measures are not taken. This adverse movement may well 
cause a loss of, say, £50-80 millions on our exports, f.e. the 
same volume of exports will buy less imports. Our shipping 
income will fall considerably because of the disturbance 
caused by the submarine warfare. The income from miscel¬ 
laneous services has greatly diminished as a result of the im¬ 
position of exchange restrictions. The income from foreign 
investments has also fallen, though to a very much less ex¬ 
tent. The prospective deficit in our balance of payments, 
even without direct armament purchases from abroad, or a 
deterioration of our export trade, might well be of the order 
of £i 50-250 millions per annum. An increase of this deficit 
cannot be contemplated except in the direst necessity. On 
the contrary, a determined effort must be made to reduce it. 
This will only be p>ossible if there is a similar reduction 
in consumption of imported goods, or an increase of the 
export of home-produced goods now used for home con¬ 
sumption. 

A further emphatic warning seems necessary at this point. 
The throttling of imports by exchange control alone, with¬ 
out the maintenance or, rather, restoration of equilibrium 
between defence expenditure and civilian spending on the 
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basis of oat available ptoducdve powet, is useless. If civilian 
putchasing powet is not teduced or diverted from consump¬ 
tion, such control of imports will merely raise internal prices 
and result in a fall of exports. The resulting deficit be 
the same, except in so far os the throttling of imports in¬ 
creases total home production. A depredation of the cur¬ 
rency does not restore equilibrium as long as real consuming 
power is not cut and if a rise in prices is followed by an equal 
increase in incomes. It only acts through a fall of consump¬ 
tion, i.e. an increase in prices without a countervailing in¬ 
crease in wages. Its action, of course, is pernidous because 
its inddence is haphaaard and because, for a country holding 
vast amounts of foreign loans, it reduces the foreign real 
income. 

It is certain that, if the Government does not take imme¬ 
diate steps to increase production at all costs, if it docs not 
control consumption equitably, the resistance to unplanned 
and hence unequal sacrifices will be great. Hence there will 
be an inevitable tendency to postpone the necessary cuts in 
consumption and to use our foreign assets to maintain tWs 
precarious and basically unsound position. Whilst out 
foreign exchange reserves are high, the potential drain 
resulting from such a policy may—and not too slowly— 
reach proportions which will endanger them. Considering 
possible future contingendes, considering the increased 
difficulties of later action and the magnitude of the threat 
which would result to this country from a really large 
diminution of our foreign assets, immediate action seems 
vital. 

III. The Present Policy 

A GREATER part of our present problems would have 
been eased, if not eliminated, had the pleas of experts 
such as Mr. J. M. Keynes, Sit Arthur Salter and others been 
acted upon. We should possess stores of raw materials and 
essenthd finished products at home, and we could have 
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dw (tetdict nutkets of the Nazis ovcisesis. Hiis, 
onfottonately, is not the case. 

Yet the fiist days of war revealed that an impressive 
preparation had fakwi place and that the Govemment was 
striving to avoid the mistakes committed at the beginning 
of the last war. Severe restrictions, prohibitions and licens¬ 
ing provisions followed each other. 

The result is almost all-pcrvading. There is a control of 
foreign exchange transactions. All foreign balances are to 
be surrendered, all foreign assets declared. The oversea 
supplies of Germany have been cut. Stringent taxation has 
b^ instituted and a “black-out’* decreed which further dis¬ 
courages consumption and production also. Central control 
over some vital supplies has been established. Prices of the 
most important commodities have been fixed, and fixed at a 
low level. Even in the case of commodities whose price is 
not fixed the rise of prices is being discouraged and profiteer¬ 
ing has been proscribed altogether. New capital issues and 
foreign trade have been made dependent on Govemment 
permission. A complete revolution in the whole economic 
system has been accomplished. There are still loopholes in 
all these restrictive measures—especially the foreign ex¬ 
change and commodity control. But in spite of this a picture 
of thorough Govemment regulation is presented. 

But this Government control is mainly, if not exclusively, 
negative. The vital positive action stimulating produc&on 
has, except for direct Govemment orders for military sup¬ 
plies, been completely absent. Restrictive regulations, how¬ 
ever necessary and excellent they may be from a sectional, 
departmental point of view, arc insufficient. 

Their immediate effect cotdd not be but unfavourable. 

1. E^rt trade was depressed far below the level compatible 
with the military and shipping position. Germany’s terms 
of trade improve in contiguous countries for lack of Brittth 
compeddoo (take, #.j., coal and textiles in Scandinavia). We 
were not able to a^Jture Germany's foreign ttwrlrrtit 
to 
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s. Tbs fbiei^ iDconne teeming to thr LondMl 

market in tetnm for vazioua setvicea must be cooaidenbfy 
mdooed because of the opetadon of the foreign exchange 
conttoL 

The *'black-out’‘ has deexeasedthe productive capacity cf die 
country and ruined certain industries. 

4. Price regulation was attempted without any edeedve control 
of supply and demand; thus widespread fdedon was caused 
and stodcs of certaiq goods fritter^ away. 

5. People’s earning power was destroyed without their being 
used in the war effort. At the same time no effective st^ 
were taken to control current consumption and prevent 
hoarding of essential commodities. Unemployment in¬ 
creased, but retail sales eiq>anded. 

6. Government expenditure is rapidly growing. If at present 
private spending is depressed for other reasons, it will prob¬ 
ably rise again, thus endangering the stability of the price 
level and of the economic war effort. 

The contradictory policies which were followed, and the 
paradoxical position indicated, for instance, by an actual in¬ 
crease of unemployment, have stimulated a determined and 
not altogether disinterested attack on the system of controls 
in general. Some people believe that an increase in lutiohal 
production and of the effectiveness of the war effort could 
be secured by “freeing business from unnecessary restric¬ 
tions” and by “strict Government economics”. Qoser 
analysis of the position suggests that these hopes are largely 
based on fallacies. 

In the first part of this article it was indicated that petti¬ 
fogging economies are useless if the man-power set free in 
consequence is not immediately re-employed. 

In the absence of controls and with the experience of the 
last war and post-war period still vividly in the minds of 
everybody, it would have been difficult to avoid a scramble 
for commodities, foreign exchange and other “teal assets” 
if the principle of the freedom of markets had been main¬ 
tained. Heavy taxation and deflationary credit policy could 
not have prevented depositors and others from using their 
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Uqaid resources. The “free interplay” of cccmomic forces 
would have meant an intolerable worsening of the position 
of the poorer classes, as the entrepreneurs faced with the un¬ 
known new risks resulting from the war would not have 
ventured their capital unless they could count on high 
profits. Ijiisser-Jaire is a policy wholly incompatible with 
the social and political necessities of war. 

Certain direct controls over economic life were therefore 
essential to conserve our economic strength. But in an 
economic system so completely regulated, restricted and 
controlled as the British economy has become the motive 
power of a free economic system cannot exert its stimulating 
influence. When prices are controlled and such profits as are 
left arc taxed away, whilst uncertainty about the future, 
especially about future earning power, is considerably in¬ 
creased, the individual entrepreneur docs not and cannot be 
expected to venture his own capital. The state may take 
away his profits but is not going to guarantee his losses. 
Small wonder if he prefers to discontinue production unless 
he obtains direct Government orders. These are forth¬ 
coming in increased volume. But if we wait until the 
increased employment on war production raises civilian 
demand, vital time will be lost and productive power wasted. 
When this point is reached, moreover, far stricter controls 
will be necessary than would suffice now. Nor would this 
method solve our foreign exchange problem. There would 
be no stimulus for expanding exports, unless sterling were 
to be depreciated further in order to increase the attractive¬ 
ness of selling abroad. But a process of repeated deprecia¬ 
tion is a dangerous weapon in any case, and fatal for a 
creditor country. All obstacles to business not prejudicial 
to the conduct of war should be removed. But it would be 
far too optimistic to assume that without positive stimulus 
that eflfort can be achieved which seems necessary to win 
the war. 
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IV. The Method of Economic Mobiusatic^i 

r ? is not possible in this context to tty to determine in 
detail policies which must be followed to achieve the 
greatest possible effect. Nor can the organisation be de¬ 
scribed which is necessary to elaborate policy and secure its 
efficient application. Most of the measures necessary follow 
from the analysis of the task and of the policies hitherto 
adopted. It is not enough to prevent export of capital, to 
cut off" Nazi supplies from overseas, to increase taxation and 
discourage private spending and investment. We must in¬ 
crease exports in order to replenish our exchange reserves 
and keep our overseas markets. We must wage an active 
economic warfare weakening the Nazi hold on contiguous 
markets. We must have and put into effect a co-ordinated 
plan for increasing the output of exports, necessities and 
armaments over a period of years at the smallest cost. We 
must have a thorough inventory of available man-power and 
capital equipment, a continuous study of export markets so 
designed as to minimise losses and delays. Measures zre 
required to begin the training of labour in order to be able 
to expand production. It is not enough to wait until the rise 
in prices or the loss of present employment forces women 
into essential industries. A clearer initiative has to be taken. 
At the same time measures must be devised to minimise the 
resulting inconvenience to families by establishing and ex¬ 
panding welfare services. The task of increasing production 
must be tackled on the basis of a logical plan or otherwise 
friction arises and valuable time and energy is wasted. The 
time factor is a vital consideration in war. 

(a) VrodMction 

The present impasse in production, which has already 
resulted in considerable waste, is due—apart from direct 
restrictions—to the uncertainties facing the entrepreneur. 
This must be eliminated by co-ordinated planning and 
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ccHipctstioo with ifldiistty and conunctoc. The conviMsioa 
of industry for war production should be organised in sodh 
t way as to minimise the loss to the amamunity, hon- 
industries whose products cannot be exported 
be converted to war production first and their 
man-power diverted to the fighting services and other 
industries. 

The eficctive reorganisation of production for war supply 
on a basis determined by the considerations discussed above 
will take time. But already during this period the full pro¬ 
ductive power of the country should be used for the prose¬ 
cution of the war. Non-essential home consumption should 
be restricted in all commodities which arc exportable or 
needed for war purposes or which involve unnecessary im¬ 
ports. For commodities which can beexportedmeasuresmust 
be taken to prevent their production being discontinued 
owing to the restriction of home consumption. It may well be 
that sales abroad cannot beorganised immediately. Theopen- 
ing of new overseas markets takes time. In that case export¬ 
able products might possibly be stocked, preferably abroad, 
outside the area vulnerable to air or submarine attack. This is 
out only method, however difficult it may be, of acctunulating 
potential foreign exchange reserves. The same consideration 
applies to the produaion of essential supplies for the home 
market. Stocks of goods for essential home consumptipn 
should be assembled in relatively non-vulnerable places, if 
we ate able to produce or import more than we ne^ at the 
moment. The fact that production or available imports arc 
for the time being higher than rationed consumption is no 
reason to increase consump>tion before considerable stocks 
have been assembled. The view that rationing is to be 
imposed only after shoruges have made themselves felt is 
paradoxical and extremely dangerous. Rationing must be 
imposed to safeguard the even flow of supplies in future 
and to equalise sacrifice at present. 
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(k) Ei^s 

In peace tiizK two methods axe usually a|^]lied to incKue 
exports. They axe defladon and dcpiedation. Thefixstc(»i- 
sists in reducing home demand for the product of industry by 
taxation or credit restriction. This method is impracticaUe 
now. Or exports could be stimulated by depreciating ster< 
ling, that is to say by increasing the price in terms of stexling 
of goods sold abroad. This method also has serious draw¬ 
backs for war economics. Its psychological repercussions 
are unfavourable. And it may arouse American hostility. 
Not would it—^unless we depreciated the pound sharply— 
make exports attractive enough to employ aJl available man¬ 
power. It tends to cheapen the whole of our exports abroad 
whether this is necessary for increasing our sales or not. It 
also tends to increase the price of all imports. The rate at 
which we could exchange our products for foreign com¬ 
modities would therefore worsen if we depreciated the 
pound. And we have seen that it is, to a large extent, on 
this rate that out power to wage war depends. 

There are industries which could profitably export even 
in present ciraxmstances. All obstacles in their path should 
be cleared away. But there arc others which cannot at the 
present level of prices and costs face the increased risks of 
export. These industries should be given direct Govern¬ 
ment help. Their products should be bought at fait prices 
by Government-controlled export companies which could 
organise their sale abroad. We have already mentioned the 
importance of taking steps to use the productive power now 
wasted by means of the accumulation of stocks. These 
export companies could be charged with the task. The 
Government has bought the Australian wool clip. Why 
should that method not be used to maintain and increase 
out vital exports ? 

Steps must be taken to induce the cotmtries from which 
we obtaiu our supplies to purchase from us at not too 
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tti^Toatable paces. There are sevetaJ methods by which wc 
can genetall7 persuade foreigners, now that sterling is striedy 
controlled, to buy from us if they want to sell to us, and 
there arc few large buyers left on the world market. They 
should be used firmly. 

(f) Consumption and financial Voluy 

Internal financial measures when a full system of direct 
controls is in force are, from the point of view of war 
economics, almost irrelevant. The question whether there 
can be “inflation” in such a system (a problem which has 
been discussed ad nauseam with respect to Germany) is beside 
the point. If the powers of control over consumption and 
private expenditure on capital are made effective there can 
be no inflation: the individual is not permitted to use his 
purchasing power beyond his rations: if he earns more he 
is forced to invest the rest in Government securities or to 
hold increasing cash balances, /.e. to hoard. The method of 
finance has its importance, not economically but socially. 
A system of all-pervading rationing and controls is not only 
irksome and wasteful, it is also less elastic, less able to with¬ 
stand shocks than a freer system. Hence rationing ought to 
be restricted to essentials. This will not be possible without 
inflation, r.e. without a rise in prices, if private incomes 
available for expenditure are not reduced to the level, at 
which they can only just manage to purchase the reduced 
volume of goods and services available for consumption at 
the existing prices. Identical results can be achieved if the 
population can be induced to refrain voluntarily from using 
in the purchase of goods its income above that level; that is 
to say, if the population can be induced to save and put 
its purchasing power at the disposal of the Government by 
subscribing to war loans. 

The main problem is, therefore, whether expenditure on 
consumption should be held in check (a) by taxation or (i») 
by the Government borrowing from all classes, either volun- 
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taxily or compulsorily. In certain respects it is undoubtedly 
better to hold down consumption by taxation rather than hf 
piling up a huge debt. But for this taxation to be effective 
it must be spread over every class of the population, and 
this will be recognised if it is remembered that three-iifdis 
of the consumption of the country comes from those with 
an income of under £2^0 a year. Direct taxation must have 
almost reached its limit, unless it is to be assumed that 
all the income-tax-paying class must in future lower their 
standards considerably as the richer sections undoubtedly 
must do now or else live partly on their capital. Further 
direct taxation may be possible if security of employment 
and fair profits are safeguarded by the war system in force. 
The wide effect needed can indeed only be achieved by taxes 
hitting consumption directly, e.g. by a discriminating sales 
tax on consumption goods and services, which in the case 
of non-essential consumption should and could be high. 
In default of an almost universal willingness to subscribe 
to war loans, increased savings will have to be enforced, 
as Mr. Keynes suggests, by deducting a proportion of 
incomes at the source and blocking them for the duration 
of the war. 

It should be realised and made clear to the public that 
some reduction in their consumption is necessary even if 
employment is increased. Otherwise the process of wages 
chasing prices is inevitable if the war iS to last for any length 
of time, if our war effort is to render us safe from Naai 
attacks and, last but not least, if we do not wish to exhaust 
our irreplaceable foreign reserves prematurely. It is deplor¬ 
able that this necessity has not already been made dear to the 
public. We cannot use our conunanding position astride the 
main commercial routes of the world unless we export, and 
we cannot export as much as we should if we do not limit 
our consumption. 

The potential economic power of Britain is vast. The task 
already accomplished, in spite of the slowness in using it fully, 
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twrifiwt n primUtn. An even motc impoxtant zcsetve is xv)ul> 
ible in out motal strength and unbounded \rillmgnes8 ficur 
acrifire. Once the position is grasped firmly and eq)]amed 
almly and openly, the British public will face it coutage- 
msly. It can face it with confidence. 
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I. Contrasts with 1914 

A SAYING on the lips of neatly every one who can evoke 
adult memories of 1914 is “How much this war difiets 
from the last I” And indeed the immediate reactions of 
Great Britain to war have been singularly unlike in the 
two cases. 

In 1914 war came to the man in the street as an almost 
complete surprise. Down to the ninth of the thirteen 
fateful days which shaped the catastrophe, he thought that 
the crisis was only a newspaper story. It would settle itself 
as the crises of 1911 and 1912-15 had done; Britain would 
not be drawn in. And when at the eleventh hour the question 
of British participation became crucial, sharp disagreements 
shook the Cabinet and were partly revealed in the press. 
It was only the episode of Germany’s attack on neutral 
Belgium that brought unity back and enabled all the main 
parties at Westminster to rally their adherents for a national 
struggle. 

In 1939 there was neither surprise nor disagreement. 
Both had spent their force a year earlier, during the days 
before and after the Munich negotiation. Since then, and 
more particularly since the destruction of Czechoslovakia 
in the intervening March, the evidences had multiplied that 
Herr Hitler's was not a limited ambition. The nation had 
b^jun to realise that Europe could not go about its business 
indefinitely with the Damocles-sword of German aggression 
suspended over it. The Government’s decision to treat the 
Polish issue as a test-case was clearly understood and fully 
sui^rted by all parties; and such opposition as there was 
to it never grew to be mote than a camarilla. 
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Oq each occasion the plunge into the unknown was 
accompanied by a particulat fear. In 19x4 it was feat of 
finanrial coUapsc. ihe writings of Sir Norman Angell and 
others had fostered a confused notion that war would entail 
universal and almost immediate bankruptcy, and so end 
itself, like a sort of Samson, by pulling down the pillars of 
the temple on its own head. In the event, of course, nothing 
of the kind happened; the financial pillars upon which 
European capitalism was upheld proved much tougher than 
had been expected. But the fear was not hastily exorcised. 
Its persistence accounted in part for the extreme gentleness 
of the 1914 Wat Budget, as judged by 1939 standards. 

The corresponding fear in 1939 was that of devastation 
and massacre from the air. It seemed warranted by the 
examples of Spain and China. In a sense it was borne out 
by the experience of Poland. But week followed week 
without any attempt being made by German aviators to 
attack the centres of British civil life; and gradually it came 
to be seen that there were reasons why they might not. The 
aeroplane’s great successes as an engine of destruction had 
all been achieved under conditions of extreme inequality, 
against enemies largely, or even wholly, unprovided with 
either anti-aircraft guns or defending aircraft. Moreover, the 
bases and goals of the raiders had usually been not much 
over 100 miles apart, so that the mileage flown per bomb 
dropped was economical. Neither of these conditions 
obtained as between Germany and Great Britain; nor could 
the second ever do so, unless the German armies, as in 
1914-18, occupied Belgium or Holland. Moreover, all the 
small-scale expierimcntal bombings attempted by German 
fliers against British targets, or by British fliers against 
German, have shown the effectiveness of ait defences, and 
espeaally of the newest anti-aircraft guns, to be greater than 
had been supposed. It may be that the special fear in 1939 
will prove no better grounded than the special fear of 19x4. 

But in to-day’s case the eflects of the feat remain. In the 
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opening months, during which no civilians wete bombed, 
the possibility that they might be gave dse, not only to 
spec^ e:q)cndituies totalling many millions, but to special 
displacements and interferences with daily life which have 
taken heavy toll of the country’s normal working efficiency. 
It would be too much, of course, to say that the remedies 
have proved worse than the disease; but it has to be admitted 
that without dropping a bomb on a British city the enemy 
has obtained by the mere threat to do so some at least 
of the results that might have been hoped for from the 
performance. 

Yet another great difference lies in the measures taken to 
expand the Army. In 1914 we relied wholly on voluntary 
recruiting, and it was not till after the opening series of 
French and Belgian disasters—checked but not retrieved by 
the Battle of the Marne—^that the need arose for us to 
employ forces on the continental scale, A consequence 
(since the troops had to be raised by persuasion, not com¬ 
pulsion) was the famous national “recruiting campaign” of 
1914. Its unique value lay less in the memorable central 
meetings addressed by the leaders of both Front Benches 
than in the numberless local meetings, which were multi¬ 
plied in every constituency, and in which every variety of 
local leader or public man took part. And its effect went 
fat beyond its original purpose. It became, in fact, a great 
engine of popular education, through which the British 
peoples, till then largely unfamiliar with European politics, 
wete given their bearings and shown their course. It in¬ 
structed not only the millions who heard the speeches, but 
also most of the thousands who had to make them. 

But in 1939 voluntaryism was replaced by conscription 
from the outset. Already during the spring Parliament had 
accepted in the Militia Act the compulsory principle. After 
the outbreak of war another Act was quickly passed em¬ 
powering the military authorities to call up further age 
groups, as and when they might need them. From the 
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otganisatioD this is a better and smoother- 
w irkLgplan. In the months bcfotc War Started an cokiged 
machineiy for training new troops had been developed to 
deal with some 200,000 militiamen; and it has been a simfde 
matter, as soon as a given set of trainees have completed a 
given stage, to call up another to take their places. Under 
such conditions it ought to be possible to avoid most of the 
delays and confusions which hampered the early training of 
the Kitchener armies. Yet the basic difficulty of 1914 is 
still there. It is how to retain as trainers a sufficiency of 
really good Regular officers, when all the cream of the 
Army is being skimmed in order to send abroad an im¬ 
mediate Expeditionary Force. 

Meanwhile, since no recraiting campaign has been needed 
for military purposes, nothing corresponding to the 1914 
propaganda has been available for civil purposes either. 
Here is perhaps a real failure to benefit by 1914-18 experi¬ 
ence. We have just seen how the nation came to its second 
ordeal with mote unity at the start, and on the whole with 
mo.re knowledge. But Mimsters will be unwise if they 
presume too* long on that. Amid the surprises, the dis¬ 
appointments, the heart-breaks and the in^te tedium of 
a great war, it is a most difficult task to sustain the morale 
of a huge diversified modem nation. In 1914-18 successive 
British Governments were more aware of it than the Ger¬ 
man, and their awareness had much to do with eventual 
victory. To-day the boot is rather on the other leg. The 
contraction of the B.B.C. at the outbreak of war, the 
restriction of the press by the Ministry of Information 
and the censorship and the almost complete stoppage of 
public meetings obstructed simultaneously all the chief 
channels through which the British public had been accus¬ 
tomed to derive guidance and stimulus. Nothing similar 
hw happened to the accustomed charmels in Germany. 
And this question of national morale is all the graver 
in view of the quite unpre^dented inconveniencies and 
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i nt et fiaenc eg widi our normal lives and liberties 
war in its modem guise involves. Speeches in Parliament 
and explanations by wireless can do much; but they kdc 
the vital spark of personal contact and discussion, and it 
would surely be advisable, now that winter is drawing 
on and the discomforts of the ‘black-out* increasing, for 
our professional politicians, both M.P.s and candidates, to 
resume their traditional role as the educators of their con¬ 
stituencies. 


11. Finance 

I ET us revert to the aspect of finance. In 1914 the war 
U b^an on August 4, and the first War Budget was 
introduced on November 17. In 1959 it began on Septem¬ 
ber 3, and the first War Budget was introduced on September 
27. In 1914 the pre-war income-tax rate stood at \s. '^d. on 
unearned incomes and ^d. on earned. In 1939 it stood at 
jj. (>d. In 1914 the first War Budget raised the higher rate 
to 2J. (td.-, the second (May 1915) left it at that; only the 
third (September 1915) brought it to 5/. ()d. But in 1939 
the first Wat Budget raised it to 7J. 6</. And it is obvious 
that the extra is. thus added to the rate after twenty-four 
days of war was much more onerous than the zs. id. added 
after 13^ months on the previous occasion; since, the higher 
the sede ascends, the harder is the screw represented by 
each extra peimy. 

Other taxes tell the same story—at least, other direct taxes; 
the indirect taxpayers (i.e. the mass of voters) get more 
leniency. Taking income-tax and surtax togefoer, a mil¬ 
lionaire deriving £150,000 from investments will now pay 
£123,387 of it to ftie Exchequer—equivalent to i6x. i\d. in 
the £• And of course heavy death duties lie in wait for any¬ 
thing saved ftom the residue. 

Hie difference between the peact-kvtls of taxation in the 
compared periods is accounted for by the fact that the 
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second boic the burdm of the 1914-18 war debt (Pa tl i am e n t 
having in die seventeen years between war and re-atmament 
ptefened to leave the debt unreduced, save by conversion 
of interest, and to spend lavishly on new social services 
instead). But the diflFerence between the war-increases reflects 
a definite change of policy by the Exchequer. In 1914 much 
anxiety, as has been said, was felt about the health of the 
financial system. Stress was often bid upon two ma x im s. 
The first was that borrowing disturbed that health less than 
taxation, because you borrowed from those who could 
afford to lend, whereas taxes fall indiscriminately on all, and 
crushed out business that could not afford them. The second 
was that, since the yield of even the most heroic taxation 
must be small in relation to war costs, and you would have 
to rely mainly on borrowing anyhow, it was bad policy to 
cripple in advance your lenders. To-day the problem is 
more extreme and the difficulties of coping with it greater. 
Direct taxation must now have nearly reached its limit, but 
the extra revenue will go a very small way to meet the vast 
and daily increasing expenditure. Taxation, either direct or 
indirect, will have to be extended over all sections of the 
community, and even then huge sums will have to be raised 
by loans also from all classes. 

On August 24 the Bank Rate was raised from 2 per cent, 
to 4. In the old gold-standard days this would not have 
been out of the way—the Bank Rate on August i, 1914, 
went up to 10 per cent., and, though reduced to 5 a 
week later, stayed at that for a considerable period. But 
imder the conditions of a managed currency 4 per cent, 
is a high rate, and in our view it was a mistake to put it so 
high. The effect of raising the price of money, if it had been 
nuuntained, would have tended to damp down trade enter¬ 
prise and industry. It did help to lower the prices of gilt- 
edged securities, and it certainly raised the cost of the 
Government’s short-term borrowing. Under the present 
stringent controls a high Bank Rate hu in fact little meaning, 
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and dbis was soon tecognised. On September z8 the rate 
was reduced to 5 per cent., and on October 26 to 2 per cent. 
These measures induced a rise in gilt-edged securities. 

Other contradictions of purpose were inevitable. The 
payer of direct taxes found himself requested by Sir John 
Simon to do the following incompatible things; (i) to pay 
taxes on the highest scale ever levied in the United IGngdom; 
(2) to make more savings than ever before, in order to sub¬ 
scribe genuine and not inflationary money to Government 
loans; (3) to maintain his usual scale of spending, so as not to 
injure trade; (4) if an employer, to dismiss no employees. Of 
course, to combine ail these contradictories is impossible. 
The most that can be said in defence of the advice is that its 
recipients ought to give all four points due weight, and 
reach the best compromise that they can between them. 

The reception of the budget by the House of Commons 
was on the moral side magnificent. Save for a murmur from 
the Labour party against the sugar-duty, not a demur was 
heard. Intellectually, perhaps, one might have preferred 
more discussion. The one fresh light in the picture, the 
one attempt to pay for the war as far as possible out of war- 
wealth, is a proposed new Excess Profits Duty. The last 
war’s E.P.D., though productive, was very far from perfect. 
To what extent will it now be improved on ? 


III. Evacuation 

T he main alternatives before the Government, when they 
were forced after Munich to recognise the unprepated- 
ness of London and the other British cities against air-raids, 
were to provide shelters or to organise evacuation. In the 
event they adopted both, but with very diflerent degrees of 
completeness. The “Anderson” steel shelter was an ingenious 
and effective device, suited to most British dwellings: it 
was readily mass produced: and within a year, despite the 
competing demands of rearmament, the greater part of the 
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tiueatened ateas could have been eqo^’ped with it. Ibtt lids 
ptecandon was only partially adopted. Safety was sougitt 
for mainly in evacuation. One argument for this, tibe mom 
drastic of die two expedients, was the undeskabUity of 
eaqxising children, even if sheltered, to the shock of a bom¬ 
bardment. But the chief reason is probably to be found in 
a reluctance in some quarters to believe that Herr Hitler, 
when it came to the point, would really plunge the world in 
war, and a consequent hesitation to incur heavy expenditure 
to meet a need that might never arise. From this point of 
view the merit of the evacuation plan was that, if no war 
came, it would cost nothing. 

Cost again, no doubt, was the chief reason for not preparing 
for evacuation by building hutments and camps for the eva¬ 
cuees. Plans were made for the compulsory occupation 
of existing buildings. Whitehall departments were to be 
housed in the provinces by requisitioning the premises of 
public schools, colleges, hotels, and other concerns with 
large buildings. Private houses in the “reception” areas were 
expected to billet between one and three million other 
persons, consisting mainly of four classes from London and 
the larger towns: (i) school children and school teachers; 
(a) mothers with younger children; (5) pregnant mothers; 
(4) cripples and blind. They were to be moved and billeted 
at the State’s expense, or rather in part at the hosts’; for 
save in the poorest homes the sums allowed did not cover 
the cost; and nothing was announced about recovering 
any contribution from parents of billeted children till the 
scheme had been in operation for five weeks. Another kind 
of evacuation was that of patients from the great hospitals, 
who were sent to institutions in the reception ateas, in order 
that their former beds might be ready to receive air-raid 
victims. 

These plans were put into execution on the outbreak of 
war with remarkable speed and efficiency. In a lyrical 
perotatioa to his speech in the House of Commtms on 
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Novembec a, the Mimatei £ot Heaiib, Mb. Walter 0itot» 
deaenbed diis "great migratioa" of 1,500,000 -arithoof one 
caauilty widiin fbor days as "a bigger cxodua than dm 
Moses” aad eipiiyaieat to the movii^ of ten times tbe 
Expeditionary Force so fur despatdied to Fianoe. Mr.Her- 
bat Morrison, too, in -vnnding op the debate for the Opposi¬ 
tion, treated the evacuation as a vast and mainly successful 
social experiment. But admittedly there is another side to 
the picture. It has been freely dnwn in Parliament and in 
die press, and it must not be ignored. It is true, no doubt, 
that die scheme urould have been less criticized if the 
BUtxkritg had actually happened; but it did not happen, and, 
though intensive or intermittent bombardment is still an 
obvious possibility, the situation is not the same as it was 
when the war began, and the scheme clearly needs re¬ 
examination and, where necessary, revision. 

One of its weakest features was the requisitioning of 
premises for the thousands of evacuated civil servants. Ibis 
was defensible as an emergency measure for a few weeks 
or months, while hutments were in course of erection, but 
not for the duration of a three-years’ war. To divorce a great 
public school from its premises for three years is to cripple 
the school. To dose a hotd for three years is to kill the hotel. 
To dose a spa does not end the spa, for its waters remain: 
but it greatly injures everyone with a present financial stake 
in it. Yet it was seemingly for tbe duration of the war daat 
these high-handed requisitions were made, and it was not 
till the noiddle of November that the public were informed 
that sites had been acquired and tenders had been accqpted 
or were under ooosideration for the erection of hutments to 
whidi the officials would be gtadnaliy transferred from tbe 
schools, hmxJs, and other requisitioned buildings. 

Mote important, because fiu more widespread, axe foe 
drawbacks revealed in the tolieting scheme. The attempt to 

CTa niatf. mrt thfo urtrli ynnn g fliilrlr iTi wa« plainly a 

Fo^ unlcM they were wido^, it meant in every inttanre 
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IwiaUng up wotkiiig'Clflss bofflc. If thc anthoikies in 
Whitehidl proposed to separate the town workmen fiom 
their wives for three years, they must have had odd ideas 
of what such a home is like. Did they fancy that the hus¬ 
bands kept domestic servants, who could run the house in 
the wife’s absence? Did they suppose that they had no 
physical inclinations and no emotional need for female 
society ? The truth is that if the town mothers had done what 
they were urged to do—left their homes en masse and stayed 
away for the duration of the war—the nation would Iwve 
suffered a moral and social catastrophe of the first order. Of 
course they did not. Relatively but a few went out, and 
after a few weeks they slipped back home. 

The most numerous class of evacuees were the children 
and teachers from the town schools, and it is the children 
that constitute the main problem. Apart from the difficulty 
of separating them from their parents for an indefinite time, 
there is the very serious question of their education. This 
has been complicated by the fact that the migration was 
voluntary and that a large proportion of the children re¬ 
mained in their native towns, where all their schools con¬ 
tinued closed dll the end of October. By that dme so many 
children were miming wild that on November i the 
Government were forced to announce a limited reopening. 
Educadonally, however, the lot of the evacuees has been 
only a degree better. Evacuation, as a rule, means half-time 
schooling. Even that is oiJy made possible by halving the 
time-tables of the local schools, and so the mischief becomes 
nation-wide. The last war was a great period for educational 
progress. It would be a calamity if the present war were 
to prove no less remarkable for educational regression. 

It is essential, finally, that the authorities concerned should 
not be tempted by the more successful aspects of the opera¬ 
tion as a whole to forget or belittle the shock it was bound 
to give to the occupants of the reception areas. The 
evacuees went of their free choice, but the recipients were 
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compelled to take them in. It says much fbt the good 
humour and natural kindliness of the aver^ British house¬ 
holder that the invasion was so patiently home. There was 
a good deal to put up with. It was disagreeable, for instance, 
to find that the school medical services of the great cities, 
including those of the L.C.C, had failed to remove the lice 
from the heads of so large a proportion of the children in 
their care. Yet anything suffered in the Home Counties pales 
by comparison with the fate of some villages in Banfishire 
and Aberdeenshire, where the cleanest and most self-respect¬ 
ing homes in the United Kingdom have had forced on them 
the least attractive denizens of the Glasgow slums. 

rV. Controls 

M odern war, we arc often told, is totalitarian; and 
certainly it calls for far wider readjustments in civilian 
life and business than ever before. What the nature of these 
should be had been considered in advance by civil servants, 
sometimes getting some guidance from Ministers, and 
sometimes, though not often fully enough, consulting the 
experience of the business world. As soon as the war- 
emergency arrived, these war-plans fell due to be enforced. 
From the multitude of departments flowed, not successively 
but simultaneously, a Niagara of orders and regulations 
coveting almost every aspect of life. Not were these orders 
merely directive, but creative. They *et up not only con¬ 
trols, but controllers. The new posts established at once 
ran into thousands—filled partly by the diversion of civil 
servants from old duties to new, and partly by outside 
appointments. Everything was done in the name of the 
Government, but it was impossible that Ministers should 
have much real hand in it. They had given, of course, 
certain authorisations beforehand. But the details—and 
often in such cases these make nine-tenths of the difference 
between success and failure—could not amid the rush be 
checked even by the Minister in charge, let alone by the 
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Obfaiet or Badiameat At well tty to oouat Nk^U^ 
ripples. The difficnhies were rcsideted sdll gtorter by ^ 
sisookaneout pocess of removing stafis from Whitehall. 
The new organisations were set up in scattered provincial 
places, and important elements in the old ones were likewise 
dispersed. In the first seven weeks of war between ii,ooo 
and 12,000 civil servants were evacuated from London. 

Now it would be absurd to suggest that alt this adminis¬ 
trative effort was uncalled for, or that a great deal of it was 
not ably conceived and executed. Over many fields the 
lessons of 1914-18 had been well learned; so that in this 
war the country was able to do at once what in the previous 
war it only arrived at doing after three or four years of 
painful and costly experiment. But it would be equally 
absurd to suggest that none of the measures thus hastily 
launched stood in need of revision or rescission. It was 
inevitable that mistakes shotild be made, and also that the 
process of disbanding a new organisation should prove 
much harder than that of enrolling it. 

Two of the new organisations fell into trouble early. The 
first was the Fish Control Board. Its mistakes, like many of 
the least wise things done at this time, were motived by the 
fear of air-bombing. To forestall the risk of bombs falling 
on Billingsgate Market, it was decided to create voluntarily 
and in advance the very dispersion and dislocation of .tlw 
trade which their advent might be expected to cause. The 
result was inunediate and visible; fish disappeared from the 
shc^. In vain the B.B.C. was put up to say that they would 
soon reappear. They did not. The public were so indignant 
that the Bmrd was abandoned. Fish reappeared in the shops 
—at any rate in the London diops; though at the time of 
writing the supplies have still not trained (in «nallgr 
towns) the high level at which they were fnain»ain«l 
dttoughout the previous war. 

The next victim was the Ministry of Informatioo, a very 
much larger affair, which is discuss^ dsewhere m rhi« issue 
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cf ThbRoiindTa»l&* Hece it may suffice to note dsM; Id 
attwcring iffie -tmth of Parliament, it and the Rsh Gcmtcol 
Boaed a^ed somevhat as lightning conductors. For thcM 
were not the only departments that made mistakes. 

It is not the purpose of this article to seek out grievances 
and make the most of them. Grumbling for its own sake is 
inexcusable in war time. But it is imperative to draw atten¬ 
tion to certain mistaken tendencies, since, if they grow in 
strec^th. they may seriously impair the whole national edbrt 
and imperil its success. First of these is the tendency to push 
a reasonable policy to its extreme, or to overdo a precaution 
by “doubling it for safety^’. This is illustrated by the 
decision to restrict domestic coal and coke to three-quarters 
of last year’s consumption in each household. The reasons 
for limiting the use of coal during the war are obvious, 
especially the need of selling it abroad to buy the imports 
that wc want. But domestic consumption is only a small 
part of the total, and a substantial restriction of it would be 
severely felt in winter in every poor man’s home. Such 
testtiedon, therefore, ought not to be applied until it is a 
case of sheer necessity, and obviously that point had not 
been reached at the outbreak of the war, when a host of 
miners were unemployed. Happily this restriction has been 
withdrawn and a hundred per cent, of normal consumption 
permitted. 

Qearly again it is a mistake to push the standardising of 
goods, especially foodstuffs, too far. The case for standar¬ 
dising rests on that for pooling, and the case for pooling 
rests on the necessity for concentrating ships and cargoes 
on certain routes and ports. To some extent standardising 
is unavoidable, but it was evidently not so with regard to 
margarine since the attempt to standardise it has beoi 
abandoned. Is it fully realised what a vital and beneffeent 
influence at home and abroad, in eaq>anding consumption, 
educatiog consumers, and graduating prices to suit pockets, 

* See p. 175. 
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has been that of the matkcting of btandcd goods? Mcxelj 
on tlM finanrial side, the establishment of wodd-fanxms 
brands represents enormous values based on the sinking of 
corresponding capital. To wipe them out arbitrarily is a 
form of confiscation which could only be justified under 
such conditions of extreme shortage as at present exist 
neither in fact not in prospect. It is bound to lower the 
yield of taxation, bound to injure export trade, and bound 
also to send up the cost of living, since it always raises 
prices at the bottom end. 

The tendency to press many restrictions and precautions 
beyond the point of real need is likely, apart from its mote 
obvious disadvantages, to diminish the readiness of public 
opinion to accept future restrictions which may be vitally 
necessary. Already, indeed, there ate signs of a reaction 
against bureaucracy and controls on principle which may 
later prove an obstacle to the effective organisation of our 
industrial system for the conduct of the war. For more 
control will eventually be needed, not less—more positive, 
creative control to secure the fullest use of productive 
resources and their direction to the most important ends. 


V. A Free People 

D espite all the new machinery of State the British 
remain a free people. It is true that the Government 
have passed through Parliament an Emergency Powers 
(Defence) Act which even goes beyond the famous 
“D.O.R.A.” of the last war, and, if stretched to its fullest 
capacity, would leave few personal liberties standing. But 
nobody supposes that it will be so stretched, and Parliament, 
in the debate on its passage, showed clearly that it would 
not let it be. The liberties which in Great Britain gtiarantee 
the rest arc three—freedom of speech and printing, freedom 
of election to elective bodies, and the supremacy of the 
House of Commons. As long as these ate maintained in 
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principle it is a free country. And at present beyond 
question they ate. Though public meetings have be^ in 
abeyance, the press provides a large outlet for criticism; 
and Parliament, as the grand forum for the nation, has been 
functioning extremely well. 

Therefore, if the British stand up firmly to the hardships 
and menaces of war, they do so of their own will. Nobody 
has forced them; but freedom has been justified of her 
children. At the outbreak of the war, under the shock’s 
first impact, the striking spectacle at the British end was 
the fundamental courage and determination displayed by 
the mass of the people. A people instinctively sensible in 
politics, full of “live and let live” towards each other, and 
anything but rancorous towards the enemy, yet formidably 
convinced of the necessity for fighting and winning the war. 

Wise rulers will respea this freedom, and while conducting 
the struggle against a very opposite conception of life and 
society will eschew the mistake of thinking to cast out Satan 
through Beelzebub. The British ate a free people—and a 
reasonable people. They are ready to make every sacrifice 
that is needed for defeating Hitlerism. They know that their 
ways of life must be altered, their business hampered, their 
liberty restricted. But, if their war effort is to be the greatest 
of which they are capable, their obedience to the dictates of 
the State must be the willing obedience of men who under¬ 
stand the reason for it. Normally this understanding is 
acquired by the full-length process of parliamentary legisla¬ 
tion. That is impossible in war time. It is all the more 
essential, therefore, that those who are set in authority 
should remember that governmental efficiency is not only 
a matter of administrative machinery but also of national 
character and temperament, and that their fcUow citizens are 
more responsive to appeals, however exacting, than to 
commands, and will yield to reasons of Sute most readily 
when they are shown to be identiod with reasons of com¬ 
mon sense. 
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I T is not an easy task to depict the feelings of a great 
country in the situation of France to-day. But it may be 
said at once that never has national unity been stronger or 
internal divisions more completely forgotten. This is a 
phenomenon which has been repeated every time the exis¬ 
tence of France has been at stake. What Poincar^ in 1914 
happily described as the Union Sacrie is in truth something 
more profound; an instinctive manifestation of self-defence, 
a coalition of the whole country in the face of danger. But 
in this general accord there is an infinite number of indi¬ 
vidual shades of opinion, and in this common effort of 
response to the diffi(^ties of the moment an infinite number 
of distinct activities. 


I 

F or. France, as for Great Britain, this war is only the 
final explosion of a long crisis, and it is impossible to 
understand the country’s reaction to it without examining 
the sequence of opinions and events since 1936. 

I will take as an example the history of opinion in one party, 
that of the Radicals and Radical-Socialists. Not only is it the 
most numerous and the most powerful party, but it is the 
only one which is engaged in mass-production of statesmen 
and ministers. A young member of the party who attracts 
the notice of his elders is at once initiated into the work of 
government and receives an education which makes him 
into a minister at 33. 

What are the past and present (^unions of this party? 
Until 1956, it can be said, it was determined on peace. Let 
us glance at the report of its annual congress, held in October 
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i9}6«tBkx:Qtz. At die b^ionk^ of the sessioa devoted to 
foeeiga«&ii3» M. Albeit Samot, who was pteatding, made 
a short speech. He temioded his audience that oo sudi a 
subject there not to be disagreement among mendieis 
of the party, nor indeed among Frenchmen. He stated the 
Radkais* policy in three maxims. First, that the policy must 
be at once patriotic and peaceful: “We are unanimously 
agreed on the paramount necessity of safeguarding the 
future of France; we stand for a France who wishes peace 
with everybody, for everybody, and everybody.” The 
second principle was that France should not involve herself 
in the internal politics of other nations; M. Sarraut was 
clearly thinking of Spain, where the Qvil War had just 
begun: “Wc arc also unanimously agreed on wishing freely 
to direct the peaceful policy of France towards an ideal of 
universal concord, without meddling in conflicts with 
which we have nothing to do.” Thirdly, he expressed the 
hope of maintaining, in spite of everything, an organised 
system of peace: “Faithful to our friendships with those 
who share this creed with us, we remain equally faithful to 
the conception of the League of Nations and its Covenant.” 

The report was presented to the congress by M. Ivlistler, 
President of the Foreign Afiairs Committee of the Chamber. 
He spoke on the same lines. “The desire for peace”, he said, 
“is found in every class of French society. It is shown by 
our statesmen in their devotion to the League of Nations 
and in their desire for collaboration between the peoples. 
It is shown with equal force in the minds of the peasant who 
wishes to be certain of reaping in August what he has sown 
in the previous autumn, and in the heart of the mother who 
does not wish her children to be sacrificed one day on the 
Noody altar of war.” The same speaker pointed out that 
the policy of the party was based on two principles: “First, 
international co-operation between the peoples; second, 
natiocial defimee finnly secured, so that, should international 
co-opexadao be insixdident to create that atmosphere of 
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nmbial confidence in which efiorts for peace can prosper, 
France may be safeguarded by her own armed strength 
against sudden and terrible danger from without.” 

Finally, M. Edouard Hcrriot said: “My allegiance has 
always been the same; it has always been devoted, in spite 
of circumstances and, of course, in spite of scofis, to the 
League of Nations.” He justified this faith by the whole 
history of French policy from the time of the monarchy. 
“It is not only the tradition of the Republic,” he said, “it is 
the great tradition of France, ancient and modem, to defend 
the small or middle-sized nations; in the past, even when the 
classical monarchy was at its height, this was the essential 
principle of our policy.” 

II 

AT the congress of 1937 the report on foreign policy was 
./\submittcd by M. Jacques Kayser on October 29. The 
session was presided over by M. Aim^ Berthod, Senator for 
the Jura. He recalled the principles of Radical policy, con¬ 
gratulating the party that it was also the policy of the 
French Government, although the Ministry had changed 
(Camille Chautemps had just succeeded Ldon Blum). This 
policy, he said, “while remaining faithful to the ideals of 
humanity for which out party stands, has never for one 
moment forgotten the grave responsibility for national 
defence and the safety of France”. M. Kayser said in his 
turn: “I am sure that I am voicing the feelings of you all 
when I say that we wish to see the Government persistently 
pursuing a twofold aim—the defence of peace and the safe¬ 
guarding of national security.” Finally, the Spanish quarrel 
being then at its bitterest, the speaker declared himself a 
whole-hearted supporter of the policy of non-intervention. 
France must remain perfectly free to dioose her own policy; 
and she must faithfully maintain “her r 61 e of balance and 
conciliation”. M. Kayser was followed by the Minister for 
Foreign AfEairs,M. YvonDclbos. What,heasked, should be 
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out attitude in £iix of the present crisis in irttemattonal 
morality? ‘^Preserve peace by avoiding rashness and weak¬ 
ness which are equally dangerous, and by striving to recover 
the ground which peace has lost and to reorganise the forces 
which can maintain it.” 

Ihen came 1958, the events of September, the meeting 
at Munich. The session of the congress devoted to foreign 
adairs was presided over by M. Chichery, Deputy for the 
Indre. The debate was not reported in full, and there are 
numerous blanks in the published account of it. Neverthe¬ 
less, its general trend can be made out clearly enough. It 
began with a violent speech by M. R^thor^, Deputy for the 
Charente, accusing the parties of the Right, and M. Flandin 
personally, of being ready to capitulate in everything to 
Hitler. The Radicals pride themselves on being the heirs 
of the Jacobins of 1793, and they are very sensitive on the 
point of national honour. M. Rethor^ has not proved quite 
an infallible clairvoyant, for he referred to Germany as 
ready to turn from the annihilation of France to the annihila¬ 
tion of Russia. He wished France to fight, trusting in th? 
profound weakness of Germany. She was a colossus with 
feet of clay. She had been unable to get to Vienna, un¬ 
opposed and on excellent roads, without losing 10 per cent, 
of her equipment; had not Marshal von Blomberg resigned 
because he was aware of this defect? . . . Illusions of that 
sort ate rather touching. Moving, too, is M. Rithor^’s 
confidence in France’s friends. Altogether he is a fairly 
faithful impersonation of the average Frenchman with his 
quiet certainties and his gusts of indignation. 

Once again the report was presented by the Minister for 
Foreign Afiairs. But this time it was M. Georges Bonnet. 
He took a very high line on the question, quoted Descartes 
and the Encyclopedists (which is not always a good sign), 
and ended by stating the same principles as his predecessors: 
“Take every possible precaution for the safety of the coun¬ 
try; refuse no opportunity, however slender it may seem, 
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Sot, the fludntenance and consolidadon of peace—that ia, 
and that hai always been, the policy cf out patty.” 

In anna, the congresses of these three years show dearly 
both the stability and the change of opinion in a patty which 
represents a large section of Frenchmen- Two prindples 
ace fixed and constant—the security of the country and the 
defimoe of peace. But these two principles are set, so to 
speak, in the two scales of a balance; and the preservation 
(rf peace, as time goes on, becomes lighter and more chime¬ 
rical, while the defence of France in danger becomes 
heavier and more pressing. 

To-day the President of the Radical party is M. Daladiet, 
Deputy for Orange, and at once President of the Council, 
Minister for War and Minister for Foreign Atfairs. His 
policy is so well known that I need not describe it here. It 
is enough to say that the whole of the Radical party is behind 
him to a man, and not only the patty but the whole country. 
Internal dissensions exist no longer. 

The only doubtful point has been the question of the 
Communists, who, as we know, receive their orders from a 
council sitting at Moscow and in close relations with the 
Russian Government. But the Russo-German Pact has 
profoundly shocked and disconcerted the French worker. 
Although certain sections, where discipline is strong, have 
remained faithful to the Communist party, the great majority, 
all those who truly represent the tradition of the French 
Revolution, have quitt^ it en masse. 

Ill 

T he moral unity of the country is in fact complete. 

Public sentiment is as unanimous and as firm-set as it 
was in 1914, though xkjw it is quite different. In 1914 
France responded to attack with a surge of heroism. The 
reverses of the first few weeks inflamed to fever point the 
love of country, the will to victory, the impetuous fighting 
spirit which changed the fbmmes of the battle of die Marne. 
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From that hxacm daj onwards the Ftench wete aevet 
doubtfiil of their fatc^ and they endoxed four ]reats of war; 
of massacxe, of sufieting of every kind, with the certainty 
o£ final victory. And that certainty, that deq>-iooted, 
intiniate certainty, was an act of fiuth. 

To-day the situation is different. This time they axe not 
martyrs throwing themselves into the arena, consecrated 
victims laying themselves on the altar of their country. 
Perlu^ these feelings will come back one day, as fresh and 
strong as ever; but at the moment the French soldier is 
simply a man who has understood that this has got to be 
stopped— t/ font en finir. 

True, he has had a century’s education in the hatred of 
tyranny and the love of freedom. He wishes to be free in 
his home, and that the law assures him; free in his acts, and 
there his freedom is only limited, according to the Declara¬ 
tion of the Rights of Man, by the freedom of others; free 
in his thoughts, and that is perhaps his most inviolable 
sanctuary. He has an infinite contempt fox all that is 
cowardly in servitude and stupid in tyranny. But he is as,a 
rule very litde concerned with foreign politics, and he does 
not gready cate what r6gime his neighbours adopt. He 
may be horrified by such and such a system, and see red 
when he believes a party is going to introduce h at home. 
But in reality the Frenchnaan has not gone to war for what 
is now called an ideology. He thinks that every man is free, 
free even to renounce his own freedom; and he also thinks, 
as Casimir-Pdrier said in 185a in a famous phrase, that 
French blood belongs to France alone. 

But it happens that the German Government has piled up 
a series of falsehoods by which nobody has been deceived. 
I emphasise this, for the Frenchman, whose attimde of mind 
is essentially critical, has a horror of impostures and a still 
greater horror of being hoodwinked by them. He has 
shrugged his shoulders at the lie of “race”, knowing that 
Germany is a mosaic ai peoples. He has shrugged his 
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shouldets at “living-space”, a thcoiy which cannot be har¬ 
monised with the policy of domestic colonisation, so 
fashionable not long ago in Germany. Then he has seen 
the true purposes emerging from under the cloak of these 
absurdities. He has seen the subjection of the Czechs, the 
martyrdom of the Poles. He has realised what ambitions 
those theories concealed. He has remembered the anathe¬ 
mas against France in Mein Kampf. He has been profoundly 
stirred by a disinterested sense of indignation and a selfish 
longing for security. Those two emotions have developed 
in him side by side. An honest historian must mention both. 

I am not concerned now with the opinions of a political 
party, but with the reactions of an average Frenchman, say, 
in a small way of business, who looks at things from the 
standpoint of his own trade and often takes little interest 
in politics—at least in foreign politics. Motoring through 
France on a fine summer day and seeing a man seated at his 
door smoking his pipe, one cannot think without a smile of 
politicians spouting their orations to such quiet, comfort¬ 
able folk, kings of their own little realms. They did not feel 
themselves affected by events in the outer world until the 
first mobilisation last September. And then it was aston¬ 
ishing to see how easily and quickly all Frenchmen, just 
because needs must, consented to be torn from their homes. 
They were neither eager nor despondent. They had realised 
that danger was at hand and that, whether they liked it or not, 
bon gri, mal ggi, it had to be warded off. They matched off 
bravely enough, and, once in barracks, coming as they do 
from an old race of soldiers, they quickly resumed that 
childlike insouciance which is part of a soldier’s life. 

A very clear picture of this state of mind may be found in 
Georges Duhamel’s book, Le Memorial de la Gsterre Blanche, 
a collection of essays written by him for Figaro in the 
autumn of 1958. “The peaceful world”, he says, “is hence¬ 
forth certain of one thing—that it will remain at peace no 
longer, that an end has come to its enjoyment of life and of 
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the fcuits of its labour. The respites which formerly lasted 
six moQths or three months will no longer last mote than a 
week, and between two crises nobody will have time to 
smile or to breathe freely.” 

Duhamel has exceptional qualities of mind and spirit, but 
he might sit, so to speak, for the ideal portrait of the average 
Frenchman. When a man of that type has seen Germany, 
without a shadow of excuse, pleading the most fantastic and 
contradictory reasons to justify her attempts to satisfy the 
appetite of the moment, his common sense and his critical 
spirit quickly disentangle from this tissue of impostures the 
pure and simple lust for conquest. At the same time he 
feels that his deepest convictions have been outraged, the 
tenour of his life disturbed, his very existence threatened. 

The number of those Frenchmen who do not feel the 
strength of the ties that bind them to their country is, as 
Bossuet said, infinitely small. On the plateau of the Ehirance 
a writer named Jean Giono—a man of great talent, endowed 
with a sense of epic and pastoral genius—has collected a 
group of disciples who are conscientious objectors or, to put 
it mote precisely, ardent votaries of life, whose creed is to 
refuse obedience to war. Duhamel has no difficulty in 
dealing with them. He describes the kind of military 
tyranny a conqueror would rivet on a people which would 
not defend itself. He shows how they would only escape 
from bearing arms to be more easily compelled to do it, and 
this time as slaves. 

When the disciples of Jean-le-Bleu (Giono’s pseudonym) have 
made submission to the German conqueror, these shepherds of the 
Contadour will be equipped without delay with bayonets and 
rifles. They will then be sent to a battlefield. Ever since the 
world began, the victors have always levied troops in the coun¬ 
tries they have conquered; and as Frenchmen are still reputed to 
be passable soldiers, they would certainly, however shidll their 
outcry, be made use of. 

With this view France unanimously agrees. The nation 
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faoi ftn nwA a ptafound conviction that die mena c e it per* 
pctoal and that die situation is intolerable. Hence diis 
p*mliar example of a war being made widmut France havii^ 
anything to ask from it. She is fighting only for bet life. 
This opinion is ficmly fixed to-day in the mmds of the 
39,000,000 of her inhabitants; and they will fight with grim 
energy. I sometimes hear men of the working class talking 
together. They say: “What more does he want (mean¬ 
ing Hitler) ? He thinks we will give him everything. He ima¬ 
gines he has only to ask.” Some irritation, too, is expressed 
at the man’s arrogance. Not unnaturally, the threats in 
Mem Kampf hive not been forgotten in France. There is a 
tendency, however, to misunderstand the depth to which the 
National-Socialist doctrine has penetrated into German life. 
1 never hear threats against the German people, nor any 
evidence of national hatred. The word Boche is quite out of 
use. The universal feeling is that expressed by Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain, that it is impossible to go on living with the Ger¬ 
man Government, the curse of Europe. 

Such is the spirit in which mobilisation—gradual at first, 
then complete—has been greeted. Naturally the women 
wept The men set off with a good courage, submitting to 
a catastrophe for which France knows she is not to blame. 
On the whole, the reaction to the grave anxieties of the 
moment has been one of relief, of the relief that is felt when 
a storm that has long been thieatening breaks at last. 

This feeling is widespread among the working classes, and 
it has had two important results. One is that the trade 
unions, scandalized at the pact between Hitler and Stalin, 
have broken with the Communists, who continue to uke 
their orders from Moscow. Thus the Syndicat des P.T.T. 
and the FidiroHon Postale protested against the pact on 
August 28; the Syndicat des Mitaeoc two days later. Finally 
the whole of the Conjidiration de Travail came into line. 

There have been numerous resignations from the Com¬ 
munist patty. A militant member from the Haute Vienne, 
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Muad l^odoux, Ibk wxittea: ‘*That cowttdiy 
SaJin, has condnded fl pact of tteasoQ with out latet- 

est eoemjr. We genuine Commnniste will do out doty.’* 
The Govemnsent has easily been able to dissolve the paxty 
and to axcest its leaders. The other result of the national 
aoa>xd has been the concliision of an agreement between the 
trade unions and the employers’ federations. 

IV 

H OW has France reacted to the mobilisation? 

I have been in touch with a village near Reims and 
with Reims itself. It was only natural that a town which was 
so severely bombarded from 1914 to 1918 should be dis¬ 
mayed at the thought of war. Gradually, however, people 
became accustomed to it and began to organise themselves. 
In the village I am speaking of, which numbers 3 inhabi¬ 
tants, 3 5 men or 10 per cent, of the population have gone— 
a modest proportion of the average number called up. There 
and at Reims, the women have at once taken the place of their 
absent husbands. They did so in 1914, but with a good deal 
of hesitation and misgiving. They were terrified of takiiig 
a decision. Experience and social progress have now made 
them braver. They know they can run a business as well as 
their husbands and sometimes better. They give orders 
without faltering or weakness. 

The absence of the men who have been called up has 
been made good for the most part by those who have re¬ 
mained behind—^men over military age, men who have 
got k fascicuk bku, i.e, orders to stay at home, wmnen 
and childreo. The peasants in partictUar have turned to 
helping one another. This district has always had a re¬ 
markable knack of shifting for itself in times of diffi¬ 
culty. The problems of different individuals or groups lose 
half their weight by being treated as opportunities for 
mutual service. The country-people axe short of labour, the 
town^teople ate out of wo^. There is an organisation 
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called the Union des Pajisans France, to which the un¬ 
employed arc applying every day—shopgirls whose shop 
has shut, dressmakers whose business has dosed down, 
mothers who wish to add wages to their allowances and also 
to remove their children from the air-raid sirens. The 
Joitmal quotes this letter from a farmer’s wife: “I have four 
children. The eldest is six years old and the youngest five 
months. My husband has been called up and so has the 
farmhand. I am fond of my farm and my work, but I 
cannot carry on alone. I should like to take in some one who 
would lodge with us, look after the children, help me milk 
the cows, and learn the work here.” She has taken two 
women from the town, a mother and daughter, who could 
not afford to wait for the end of the war without work of 
some kind. 

Mobilisation took place when the great work in the fields 
had been mosdy done. The second crop has been cut and 
stored, well or ill, as the case may be. The grape-harvest in 
October has always been the collective work of whole 
villages. 

An important part in this work on the land has been 
played by the 100,000 French scouts: for, as everybody 
knows, that British institution, founded by Lord Baden 
Powell on pacific and international lines, has spread widely 
over France. The Bureau Interjederalde Scoutisme appealed to 
all the scout federations on August 31. These boys, i/fto 
19 years old, work in patrols of six each. They do not 
accept any pay. The farmer has only to provide board and 
lodging. The intcrfedcral office circular says: “It is under¬ 
stood that the boys will sleep on straw; that the minifnnm 
diet shall consist of a substantial breakfast, a snack at 
10 o’clock, a ditmer with meat in the middle of the day, tea, 
and supper.” Alcohol shouldnotbe given to the scouts; itis 
preferred that they should drink neither cider nor wine; in 
any case their leaders see to it that they only have a very 
moderate quantity. Even when they are scattered on different 
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fiums, the boys have to reassemble at night and sb^ in 
a dormitory under the supervision of a patrol leader. 

The Ministry of Agriculture thought of them and wrote 
to the interfederal office. At once the boys went out. The 
scouts finished the harvesting, dug up potatoes, helped to 
pick the grapes. One prijet asked for 500. They were also 
employed in the work of evacuation and reception at the 
railway stations of Paris, the suburbs, and the provinces. 
“Calls are made on us”, said the National Commissioner of 
French Scouts, “for a host of other things, for maintaining 
contact between town halls and the various public services 
(one scout in three owns a bicycle). . . . For twenty-four 
hours, thirty of our strongest boys have been digging a 
trench behind the Vaugirard hospital. ... The motto of the 
scouts is ‘For all and against none’.” 

In certain districts a plan for the allotment of manual 
labour has been drawn up by the military authorities, and 
the workers have been distributed by the commissariat 
department. 

V 

T he real difficulties have not been due to a lack of 
labour, but to the evacuation of the inhabitants of 
dangerous zones into the interior. This evacuation—^which 
has perhaps been carried out on too big a scale since some 
of those who went are now returning—^has raised a 
multitude of problems. To abandon one’s home and be¬ 
longings is naturally very distressing; but at least everything 
the homes have left behind has been scrupulously respected. 
War-correspondents in the zone of military operations have 
seen towns like Strasbourg completely empty; but inside 
the houses nothing had been touched, and the inhabitants 
could have returned there to-morrow. Pillaging is a capital 
offence. 

Curious tales are told of people living on the frontier who 
have preferred to remain where they were. A lady, very 
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well known in Paris, one day tcaivcd a visit (ahhoogh idle 
herself belonged to a party of the Left) from a nun, begging 
her to do something for her sister, who had stayed in a most 
vulnerable area. Now Mmc S. happened to be going to that 
very f^i«rrir» on hospital business. So she obtained in 
Paris an order for the evacuation of the nun’s sister and 
determined to execute it herself. She expected to find the 
unfortunate woman destitute and panic-struck. Far from it. 
She was quite happy and comfortable. The baker of an 
empty village within sound of the gunfire, she pressed coffee 
and cake on her visitor: and she firmly declined to leave. 
Not only did she make bread, but she had a bathroom, 
probably the only one in the neighbourhood, which the 
oflficets much enjoyed the use of, and she thought it would 
be wrong to deprive them of it. And besides, she had two 
servants whom she could not desert. So she remained. ... 
If things get too hot there, no doubt she will get a lift: into 
Nancy. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, in a broadcast message, 
pledged the Catholics of France to receive the ivacues in a 
Christian spirit. In fact, the chief difficulties seem to have 
been those of language. I have heard of cases where people 
speaking only the Eastern dialect have been transported to 
districts where only the dialect of the South is spoken. 
Sometimes, too, the number of the ivacuis has been mis¬ 
calculated. But, taking it altogether, their reception has 
been cordial. They receive an allowance, but naturally they 
have to find employment as well. The preftts provide it for 
them, and at the same time new works arc set on foot. At 
La Rochelle, which has taken in 13,000 hiaeves, a sensible 
woman has arranged with the director of a large store with 
numerous local branches in the neighbourhood to find work 
for several hundred of them. 

Thus the whole life of France to-day is made up of a vast 
number of local problems. Take for example the fighwni»n 
in the little ports of Brittany. Here mobilisation has had 
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mote seveie efiiects than dsevhete, fot while wonacn can 
gnide the plough, setting sails in a high wind is a job. 
But the greatest difficulty is the lack of buyeis. Ibe gzeat 
fidbiog ports, Dieppe, Fecamp and Boulogne, condnue to 
provide for the district. But the small ports have scatody 
any business left. Nobody buys and prices peter out. One 
of these fishmongers told M. Louis Hamre that he had sold 
seventy-five kilos of crayfish at 15 ft. 50 pet kilo, ratlttr 
than get nothing. “Instead of sending to Paris a two- 
kilogram box every other day”, he added, ‘ Ve should do 
just as well to rent a garden and grow vegetables.” 

Not far away, on the moors of La Venddc, the difficulty is 
the same. The local industry is chicken-farming. But the 
chickens and ducks do not now find buyers, and prices have 
fallen very low. Many other examples could be dted. It 
is in order to avoid such local disorganisation that the 
Government has expressed a wish that as far as possible the 
life of the country should go on as usual. 

VI 

P ARIS has acquired a most curious aspect. At night the 
great city is plunged into utter darkness, only broken by 
the little red and blue lamps on vehicles. Street light¬ 
ing has been reduced to the barest minimum and con¬ 
sists only of a few faint cones of light, hooded and pointing 
downwards to the pavement. Even this amount of illumiiui- 
tion is provided at irregular intervals. Between the bands of 
light there ate gulfs of darkness through which one has to 
steer one’s way as best one can. Night-life, of course, is 
much restricted. Even outside a crowded restaurant not 
a glimmer of light can be seen; but push the dark door open 
and it is bright enough inside. 

By day there is great activity. The traffic is very heavy 
and has to be controlled as in peace time. For the first few 
days drivers were threatened with a positively Draconian 
code of r^;blations, but its issue was ddayed, and, when it 
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did appeal, it had been considerably softened. Paris is 
graHnall y recovering her normal compleadon. The rubbish 
bins, which used to be left all night on the pavements so that 
pedestrians stumbled on them in the dark, may now be put 
out only a short time before the arrival of the collecting- 
vans, Most of the shops are busy, and every day some of 
those which were shut up are opening again. The chief 
change in their peace-time appearance is that strips of paper 
have been gummed over the windows, crosswise or star- 
wise, to prevent their breaking. White patches have 
appeared at the foot of walls where basement ventilators 
have been plastered up. The most precious statues have been 
surrounded with piles of sandbags, pierced with air-holes. 
At the entrance to the Champs Elysees the Chevaux de 
Marly have been enclosed in little wooden houses, perched 
in the air like railway signal-boxes. In the Place de la Con¬ 
corde the obelisk juts out like a lightning conductor from a 
pyramid of sandbags. The restaurants have benefited from 
the disorganisation of home life. Some of them have 
suddenly become quite the fashion. The same people are 
always to be found in them—^the inner core of Parisian 
Society. 

Many of those who have taken refuge in the country have 
been so painfully bored that they have come back home to 
Paris, heedless of the warning that the danger is not over. 
Perhaps after the first air-raid they will depart again, like 
a flock of sparrows. These movements backwards and 
forwards naturally raise problems of food supply, a matter 
which the Government partly handed over to the provinces 
at the outbreak of war. It is hard work to feed a moving 
population. 

Two contradictory ideas, in fact, are working in men’s 
minds. One is the tendency of easy-going people to forget 
the dangers of war. At first every Parisian meekly carried 
his gas-mask in its khaki or blue cylinder. To-day no one 
carries them, except soldiers who arc compelled to, and 
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theirs is more an example of good disc4>line than of pru¬ 
dence. The other, the opposite idea, is the fear of b^g 
bombed; but this is confined to a few people. The average 
Parisian is not afraid of shells. When an air-raid warning 
is given it is very difficult to prevent him from going out 
of doors to look at the sky. On the other hand, he has a sort 
of superstitious feat of gas, of which such frightful tales are 
told. But what he dreads most is the shelters. 

A curious figure in Paris nowadays is the air-raid warden, 
who walks about wearing a yellow armlet. He is often a 
concierge or an hotel-keeper. He has to see that the lighting 
and the sirens are in order. He is sovereign lord of the 
cellar which does duty for a shelter. If you are on good 
terms with him, he reserves a chair for you there. Another 
new figure is the young woman engaged in “passive de¬ 
fence”. She wears two pairs of trousers, one on top of the 
other, a sort of diving-suit, gloves and a mask: in this 
costume she has to make chemical analyses. It is said 
that there is a brisk business in decorating cellars and that 
special “shelter suits” are on sale. This is not meant to be 
a humorous article; but this is Paris, and such comments are 
revealing. 

The Government for its part is confronted with a double 
problem. It wishes to make the people safe, and Paris 
clearly might become a dangerous place. On the other hand, 
it feels that in order to carry on a long war it is essential that 
the life of France should as far as possible be normal. The 
present organisation is a compromise between these two 
points of view. The schools reopened on October i6 and 
the Faculties will start work again on November 6. One of 
the last acts of M. Jean Zay, Minister for National Educa¬ 
tion, before he was called up (he is now on the Lorraine front) 
was to obtain a promise from editors that they would not 
suspend their activities. The dressmaking industry has been 
one of the first to resume production in its workshops, which 
give employment to so many of the poorer folk of Paris. I 
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am the finns have teaumed business. 1 

also told—but I am not an authority on thw subject—that we 
most not e]q>cct any vety new models. I remember that in 
1914, on the other hand, there was quite a crop of dresses 
inspired by the war—short skirts, ammunition pouches, 
coats copied from those of the Prussian Guard, picked up on 
the battlefield of the Marne. 

vn 

T he restrictions which hampered life at the outset of 
the last war have not reappeared. This time there has 
been no moratorium, and the banks have continued to pay 
out. A sketch of financial life in September 1959 will give 
a final touch to this picture of the period. What strikes one 
immediately is the edmness, the sangfroid, which the public 
has displayed. The Bourse has not shut down for a single 
day. The fall in stocks has not exceeded that normally 
occasioned by an important event. Not only has there been 
no panic, but at the rime of writing there has been a very 
markpd improvement in Rentes and in all French securities. 

When mobilisation came, the public naturally drew on the 
banks and savings-banks; for every one wished, and needed, 
to keep ready money to hand. No obstacles were put in the 
way of withdrawals. The banks stayed open on Saturday 
afternoon, and the savings-banks even on Sunday. The 
public was reassured and brought its money back again. 

The Frenchman has remained confident in his currency; 
he knows that two-thirds of the circulation is covered by the 
Bank and that France’s gold reserve is one of the largest in 
the world. The repatriation of exported capital, which has 
been going on since the fall of the Front Populaire, has not 
been stopped by the War, and it continues to be shown in 
the returns of gold. 

The Government has set up an Exchange Office, a natural 
step, but not an immediately necessary one, since fisw 
Frenchmen are thinking at this moment of exporting 
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cipital. Similady, it has decided to limit impofts and &voat 
expotts. Euially, it has undettaken the supervision of prices, 
so as to put a stop at once to war-profiteering. As the franc 
is stable, strict measures have been taken to prevent a rise 
in prices. 

Such, in outline, is the picture of France at war. As 
I was finishing this article, I was shown a letter from a 
soldier, and I will conclude with it. “If the Germans could 
understand what a spirit of cold resignation and implacable 
resolution lies deep in the soul of each one of us, they would 
be terrified. The sacrifice has been made, we have thrown 
our lives, our hopes, our possessions into the crucible. The 
will to have done with German domination is in all our 
hearts.” 

Paris, 

November 1959. 
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AMERICA AND THE WAR 


I 

W HEN the war broke out, the average comment of the 
average American was: “How soon will we get in ?” 
The estimates of shrewd students of affairs ranged from 
ninety days to a year. It was considered, first, that the war 
would be a desperate, all-in affair, that the Allies might 
suffer grave reverses for quite a long time, and that ultimately 
the Russo-German colossus’s threat to the United States 
would force American participation. 

The actual conduct of the war, coupled with the con¬ 
gressional struggle over American “neutrality”, has de¬ 
cisively altered all such viewpoints. Today the prevailing 
national sentiment is that the nation not only should but can 
remain out. Public unanimity in this conviction is im¬ 
pressive. The writer has just returned from a 9,000-miie 
trip to the Pacific coast and the north-west, endeavoring to 
assess the state of affairs, and in every corner of the country 
it has been the same story: “We want the Allies to win; we 
despise Hitlerism and Stalinism; but the United States must 
stay out.” 

Repeal of the arms embargo and passage of the new 
Neutrality Bill illustrated with new emphasis the two familiar 
strains in American opinion: First, the sympathy with the 
Allies; second, the determination to stay out of war. Whether 
or how these two sentiments can persist side by side, whether 
or how the sympathy with the Allies will overcome the urge 
to stay out, is perhaps the basic question of national policy. 
Can we remain permanently un-neutral in sentiment and 
non-participant in the war? The answer, surely, depends 
upon the kind of war it is. Today Americans regard it as 
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20 per cent, fighting and So per cent, diplomacy. WMi 
Senator Borah, they are prone to call it a “phon/* war, or 
with Representative Bruce Barton in the congressional 
debate, they say it is “the most stupid, the most crazy, the 
most cockeyed war in history”. There is still a widespread 
feeling that one more amazing diplomatic surprise may 
come at any time and end the war. Under the circumstances, 
Americans are naturally not burning any bridges at all. 

Slowly, very slowly, Americans are coming to realize 
the strategic nature of the war, and the reasons why the 
nations have refrained from major offensives against one 
another. But this very realization of the stalemate-war 
makes further American involvement unlikely. It is quite 
clear that only two things could bring about American 
participation: either a direct attack by one of the belligerents 
upon vital, immediate interests of the United States, or the 
virtual and gallant collapse of the Allies. In cither case, 
American opinion would, of course, re-survey the situation. 

The Administration’s policy is set upon the following 
definite objectives: defense of the nation’s interests and 
maintenance of its neutrality; unadmitted but very real 
assistance to the Allied cause; preparation for the ultimate 
peace-making 

President Roosevelt, brought up in the Wilson school 
and case-hardened by twenty years of post-Versailles experi¬ 
ence, would naturally like to round out his historic career by 
making a realistic contribution to peace-making. Of course, 
he would not participate in the Hitler peace offensive. But 
he may be expected to be eagerly alert for any future oppor¬ 
tunity of assisting a balanced and sound peace. Whether or 
not he will be empowered to make a substantial American 
contribution to that peace depends upon the future evolu¬ 
tion of this nation’s public opinion. At present, there is no 
great disposition either to lower tariffs materially as a con¬ 
tribution to economic peace, or to accept political responsi¬ 
bilities in Europe. Nor has America begun to think in terms 
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icmotdy iwenAling “Union Now” ot any other basic 
readjustment of national sovereignty. The nation is in the 
very throes of disillusionment about the ability of Europe 
to make peace, for the present situation is blamed to Ver¬ 
sailles, and most people fear just as bad a settlement next 
time, if not a worse one. Therefore public opinion has a 
very long way to go if President Roosevelt is to make a 
genuine contribution which goes beyond the most trivial 
diplomatic errand-tunning. 

There is, however, wide support for building up inter- 
American solidarity. Therefore, despite the many obstacles, 
some kind of regional organization might emerge in this 
hemisphere which could fit in with the ultimate settlement 
in Europe, and in the end produce a more practical form of 
collective action than was possible on the basis of American 
absence from Geneva. The road of regional organization is 
the only one that is now open in the eyes of the American 
people. There is, of course, complete sympathy for a nego¬ 
tiated rather than an enforced peace in Europe, and American 
influence on the side of this kind of adjustment might be 
useful in keeping a balance in post-war Europe. It would 
certainly be available for that purpose. 

Repeal of the arms embargo was the result of two main 
factors. It was a combination of intelligent reasoning and 
practical politics. On the one hand were all the rational 
arguments for repeal; that it would tend to prevent American 
involvement by strengthening the AlUes and thus shortening 
the war; that it was really more “neutral” to remove a 
legislative interference with the circumstances under which 
the war would otherwise have been fought; that- in any case, 
the nation did not wish to give help to the Hitler-Stalin 
cause. But these arguments probably never would have 
prevailed without a comprehensive and astute job of political 
management. 

Before the Congress met in September, the President had 
Senator James F. Byrnes—a skilled and highly popular 
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ixg;otktor~f)oQ oolkagues at tlictf ho 
the coontty, by lavish use of die long-distance tdqihane. 
Striking eady, Senator Byrnes obtained anq»le commit¬ 
ments to repeal of the embargo before ever the Senators 
returned to Washington for the special session. Similady, 
practical methods were employed in the House, where the 
“solid south” of Democratic representatives and the 
machine-controlled city blocs of representatives were all 
whipped into the party camp. 

These realistic methods were necessary in order to combat 
the furious war of propaganda which was waged against 
repeal by a curious alliance of politically minded Republican 
oppositionists, sincere isolationists, the fanatical quasi¬ 
fascists who have been organized by Father Osughlin the 
radio orator, the few who are still responsive to the Gim- 
munist party line, and all the humble folk in general who 
can be influenced by the demagogic radio spell-binders. 
These diverse influences produced a rain of postcards, tele¬ 
grams, letters and personal appeals to members of Congress 
which can scarcely be imagined in any other country'in the 
world. Nine out of ten—and perhaps nineteen out of 
twenty—of these appeals were against lifting the embargo. 
Thousands of appeals would come to a single congressman 
from his constituents within a few days. It was apparent 
that the appeal was organized and to some extent artificial, 
and it was keyed in a fearfully hysterical mood, but neverthe¬ 
less it did represent people—and votes. 

It is one of the great triumphs of American politics, vHhere 
pressure groups have latterly been growing stronger and 
stronger, that an overwhelming majority in the Senate and 
a substantial majority in the House refused to bow to this 
bombardment and repealed the embargo. It was a triumph 
of sanity and legitimate political organization over the 
frenzy of mass propaganda. 

Nevertheless, the campaign drove home one point: that 
the United States is resolutely determined to stay out of war 
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nttril unless dmims tances change gravely, and in that 
sense the isolationists vron their battle after all. It will 
require cataclysmic events to produce the unanimity of 
opinion which would be required to precede active American 
participation in the war. 


n 


M eantime, the Administration is going ahead with a 
wide range of steps to protect the national economy 
and insulate the republic against the shocks of war. We are 
in the midst of managed neutrality, superimposed upon 
emotional un-neutrality. The issues are pragmatic, and 
President Roosevelt candidly recognized the circumstances 
a few days after the outbreak of war when he said to the 
people in a Fireside Chat: 

This nation will remain neutral, but I cannot ask that every 
American remain neutral in thought as well. Even a neutral has 
a right to take account of the facts. Even a neutral cannot be 
asked to close his mind to conscience. 

With similar pragmatism, and without the evangelical 
spirit of Wilson, Mr, Roosevelt also said: 

We have certain ideas and ideals of national safety, and we must 
act to preserve that safety today and preserve the safety of our 
children in future years. That safety is, and will be, bound up with 
the safety of the Western Hemisphere and of the seas adjacent 
thereto. We seek to keep war from our firesides by keeping war 
from coming to the Americas. 

But he added: 

The overwhelming masses of our people seek peace—peace at 
home, and the kind of peace in other lands which will not jeo¬ 
pardize peace at home. 

The Administration set about implementing its neutrality 
without delay. Not only did the President issue the custo¬ 
mary and the new neutrality proclamations. He at once 
mat^ly increased the size of the Army, the Navy, the 
National Guard, and the Marine Corps. The larger forces 
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would not only protect neutrality, but they would ptovicfe 
a broader base of quick military mass training in the case of 
emergency. The President also recommissioned scores of old 
naval destroyers and set them to work patrolling the coast¬ 
line and far out to sea, in the effort to “keep the war ftom 
coming to the Americas”. 

The neutrality patrol is a good illustration of the prag¬ 
matic paradox of American policy. The objective of keeping 
the war away is no doubt an admirable neutral ideal. But 
in application it means that there are certain seas in which 
Germany is warned against conducting operations against 
Allied or neutral commerce. Quite naturally the Allies are 
not going to conduct military operations in American 
waters unless it is necessary to meet German threats there. 
And so the “safety zone” set up by the Declaration of 
Panama, while perhaps outraging the international law 
conventions of a sea Power like Britain, is actually a great 
potential practical advantage. For instance, there are several 
score German merchant ships tied up in Latin-American 
harbors. Under President Roosevelt’s interpretation of the 
safety zone, these ships cannot leave port even to ply be¬ 
tween American harbors. Meantime, the right of Britain 
or France to have access to their possessions in the Americas 
is untouched, and their naval bases may be used as freely as 
ever. The situation may be entirely illogical and contra¬ 
dictory, but the fact remains that, imless stupidly mis¬ 
managed, the Allies can turn it greatly to their advantage. 
The entire onus for starting belligerent operations within 
the safety zone can be placed on the only Power inclined to 
“start something”—Germany. 

Other steps in our managed neutrality show s imila r 
leanings of practical self-interest in the direction of the 
Allies. Repeal of the arms embargo was the greatest of these 
steps. But all the others pointed in the same direction. Here, 
briefly stimmarized, are the principal developments: 

national Defense. The increases in our armed forces, 
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•Bpedmposed iipon our obvious sympathies, meaA diat 
today’s prepared United States is an immeasmably gceatoc 
fiictor in Berlin’s cadculations than the stubbomty unpee- 
pared United States of 1914- For two years Woodrow 
Wilson resisted all efforts at increasing American national 
defense. Thus he encouraged both belligerents to disregard 
our neutral interests. Franklin D. Roosevelt knows this 
well; he was the Assistant Secretary of the Navy charged 
with the task of trying to sell naval building to the President, 
and he failed. The importance of the American rearmament 
program is perhaps most valuable in the Far East, where 
the bulk of the fleet remains, constantly pushing outposts 
beyond the Hawaii line. In the first week of war, for 
example, an American aircraft carrier started for the first 
time for the Philippines, to be followed shortly by several 
flights of heavy bombers from Hawaii out along the 
stepping-stones to the Orient. 

Diplomaty. Recent American strong-talking to Japan, 
the protests to Russia over Finland, the formation of an in¬ 
cipient neutral bloc at the Panama G>nfetence, were all 
stag« likely to aid the Allies indirectly, while they served 
American interests. The purpose of the inter-American 
bloc was really to prevent Fascist penetrations in this 
hemisphere. Our Far Eastern policy may serve to prevent 
a Russo-Japanese deal which would be catastrophic to 
Bridsh interests in the Orient, but it may also be an obstacle 
to a British-Japanese deal. It is likely to be a contest be¬ 
tween American sympathy for China and interest in main¬ 
taining its nationhood as against our desire to help Britain 
close its back door in Asia. Whether the Unit^ States 
could stomach the probable kind of deal with Japan is open 
to question, even for the sake of Britain in Europe. Russian 
diplomacy therefore has another excellent opportunity to 
score a coup. If it does, perhaps the United States will 
accept Far Eastern rcspon^ilities a bit mote fully, sukI 
thereby ease pressure on Britain. But the oriental skua- 
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tion is in such flux that only speculative conclosiom ate 
possible. 

Internal Organization. Out preparedness to stand the shocks 
of neutrality is perhaps the outetanding dificrence from 1914. 
Financially, economically, govemmentally, and psycholo¬ 
gically we have come a long way. In 1914 the New York 
Stock Exchange closed after fearful panic on - July 31 and 
stayed closed until December la. In 1939, it felt scarcely 
a shock. Foreign exchanges were protected by the tripartite 
monetary agreement. There was no dumping of American 
securities, and no money stringency. The machinery set up 
to “cushion the shock of war” was so good that it did not 
really have to function. For over a year before the out¬ 
break of war, interdepartmental committees had been pre¬ 
paring for the event in the field of financial policy. The 
Federal Reserve System, the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission, and the Treasury itself were ready to control war 
boom or war panic, curb credit inflations or deflations, and 
apply all sorts of levers all the way from closing the exchange 
to altering the value of the dollar. None of these things was 
necessary. The country is being given, instead, a dose of 
diluted war boom with all the statisticians and brain- 
trusters watching hawklike to determine the patient's reac¬ 
tion. Other special commissions, administrations, and con¬ 
trols—^thc result of the New Deal’s unprecedented adjust¬ 
ments in the national economy—were similarly surveying 
war resources, natural resources, agricultural supplies and 
prices, and so on. 

Public Opinion. There was an equally great contrast with 
1914 in the state of national information. The American 
people, and the American Government, were and are sup¬ 
plied with a ceaseless flow of expert observation and inter¬ 
pretation of European affairs. Our Ambassadors in London 
and Paris are exceptionally alert diplomatists; our foreign 
correspondents, in press and radio alike, are experienced, 
shrewd, and zealous. Their errors of commission generally 
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fan<v»i out one another. The national consciousness ex¬ 
pected war long before it came, and it was case-hardened to 
shock. Hence the sinking of the Athenia, the capture of the 
City of Flint, the Molotoff criticisms of President Roosevelt, 
the hostile airs of the Rome and Berlin and Moscow press— 
in short, nothing from atrocities to abuse produced very 
much effect on public opinion in an inflammatory sense. 
Americans took without blinking shocks and buffets which 
anybody would have said in advance would have swept 
them into national indignation. In short, the national 
opinion was worldly wise, pragmatic, skeptical. It was 
not at all a question of lacking sympathies, which were 
plainly on the Allied side, but a firm determination to make 
up our minds in a moral climate conducive to national self- 
interests alone. Moral certainties were on the wane, and 
disillusionment has erected a lofty “eastwall”. 

Ill 

P OWERFUL in affecting the national thinking is the 
economic weather. We are enjoying a steady upward 
movement of nearly all the business indices. The cause is 
only partly the war; principally it is the culmination of 
gathering forces which the war helped greatly to release. 
The trigger which sent things shooting upward was an 
elementary one; fear of rising prices. For months and years 
American business has been ultra-cautious, partly out of 
apprehension at Washington policy, partly because the 
basic economic outlook was far from encouraging to 
venturers. The outbreak of war took everyone’s mind off 
domestic policies, and naturally stimulated buying all¬ 
round. Business inventories had been very low, and mere 
Stocking-up accounts for a good deal of the expansion. 
Moreover, a sound and inevitable housing expansion has 
been under way for months. While there was little im¬ 
mediate i^-buying from abroad, there were substantial 
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effects, such as the freeing of (he domestic lumber aod pulp 
industries from Canadian and Scandinavian competition. 
Our economy emerged in September from a ha&d-to>moudt 
period, and now the only question is how long it will last. 
Some economists anticipate a slump early next year, and 
already New Dealers are preparing a government spending 
program to take up the slack in an election year. But others 
are quite sure that no severe decline will come, and that a 
rather substantial, steady upturn wiU continue until Euro¬ 
pean events again intervene. 

There is one striking sentiment among business men: a 
widespread reluctance to get swept into a war boom, or 
expansion of plant capacity. In the writer’s recent trans¬ 
continental investigations, he heard this remark from 
industrialists everywhere: “I am refusing all orders which 
would force large plant expansion; Fm not going to get 
caught in a post-war deflation.” Such sentiments ate part 
of today’s re^stic emotional climate. The present dominant 
generation remembers clearly many of the lessons of the 
last war, and is determined to act upon them. 

IV 

F uture American policy depends in its articulation 
upon the next occupant of the White House, and hence 
the third term issue is of immediate importance. President 
Roosevelt is today following the policy of the Great Neutral 
who leans weightily toward the forces of order in the 
world, and seeks to create his role in history in the peace¬ 
making. But if the war continues for another year, Mr. 
Roosevelt will have to obtain a third term in order to secure 
any such role. Neatly every politically possible no min ee for 
the Presidency other than Mr. Roosevelt is vastly inexperi- 
ehced in foreign affairs. If the war or a severe post-war crisis 
continues, it will be no time for a presidential candidate of 
the years and relatively insecure health of Cordell Hull. He 
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could stand the strain of the White House, it is charitable 
to assume, only in a time of tranquilhty, and probably he 
would be the first to admit the fact. Vice Prcsidoit Gamer, 
also a potential candidate, is a couple of years senior to 
Mr. Hull, and he, too, is far from desirous of being a crisis 
President. No, 1940’s election will undoubtedly call for a 
vigorous and experienced candidate, and that is where all 
the advantages go to Mr. Roosevelt. 

During the congressional struggle over the neutrahty law, 
the conservative Democrats who had latterly forsaken the 
President came back into camp. This party unity offers some 
hope that Mr. Roosevelt might be able to secure the third 
term nomination from his fellow Democrats, but it is no 
assurance thereof. However, continuation of crisis condi¬ 
tions would of course assist the President gready, parti¬ 
cularly if in the intervening months he had administered a 
popular and cautious course of neutrality. Therefore the 
chances are that, after a political struggle, Mr. Roosevelt 
really could win his party’s nomination once more—the 
first full-fledged third term nominee in American history. 

On the Republican side, there are no men of great 
experience who are politically available. Herbert Hoover, 
who has been determinedly seeking to recover prestige and 
re-establish his party position, still has a long way to go. It 
is unlikely that he could secure the Republican nomination. _ 
Rather, the leading candidates are still Senators Vandenberg 
and Taft, with the probabilities leaning toward the former. 
Yet, Senator Vandenberg was one of the isolationist leaders 
in the fight against repeal of the arms embargo, and the 
congressional verdict went heavily against his side. StiU, 
he can always say that his error—^if any—was to lean toward 
the side of keeping the nation out of war by any means. 
Senator Taft crossed the lines and supported the President’s 
neutrality policy. Perhaps he enhanced his chances for the 
presidential nomination thereby, but not if the party follows 
the old rule that “the way to oppose is to oppose”. 
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Whoever the Republican nomixice is, vrith the most un¬ 
likely exception of Mr. Hoover, he is probably going to be 
a rdatively untried and inexperienced man. 'There Mr. 
Roosevelt will have his great advantage, and his electoral 
appeal wiU base on the slogan: “Don’t swap horses while 
crossing a stream,” His record of one year’s neutrality 
cautiously administered—^if that becomes the fact—^his eight 
years of White House experience, and his eight years from 
I9IZ to 1920 as Assistant Secretary of the Navy will all tell 
in his favor as a crisis President. Such appeals must balance 
themselves against the great popular resistance to a third 
term. American opinion is profoundly distrustful of con¬ 
tinued personal power in the hands of one man. Yet the 
needs of the crisis may overrule such emotions. If they do, 
continuity of foreign policy may be assured. If they do not, 
it would be unwise to assume that abrupt changes are 
inevitable, but they arc always possible. In any case, as has 
been recorded ea^;lier, American opinion is in disillusioned 
mood. It can only be changed, it would appear, by events 
in Europe, The conduct of the war to date has only, 
deepened—and that gravely—^this disillusionment. Perhaps, 
as the motives of British strategy arc perceived, the situation 
will alter. But in any case, American convictions are united 
on a platform of self-protection, and there is no widespread 
admission that the welfare of the Western Hemisphere is 
dependent upon the orderly settlement of Europe. Rather, 
the average man says simply that he is determined to pre¬ 
serve the blessings of the New World. Perhaps, as time goes 
on, he will revert to an awareness of the indivisibility of the 
world problem. But that day is not yet, and it cannot come 
until new winds sweep across Europe. Perhaps, again, the 
winds are already sweeping and have not yet crossed the 
Atlantic. We wait, anyway, and not a few are sniffing for 
the breeze. 

United States of America, 

November 1939. 
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I. On the Eve 

r 'J order to understand the Irish attitude towards the war 
it is necessary to recall the situation which existed on the 
eve of its commencement. For eight months previously 
a series of explosive outrages,* preceded by an ultimatum to 
the British Government, had been perpetrated throughout 
England by the Irish terrorist organisation known as the 
“I.R.A.” As a result much property had been destroyed 
and several people seriously injured, some fatally. These 
outrages culminated on August 25 with a bomb explosion 
in a Coventry street entailing the loss of five lives. To meet 
this threat to public order and security the British Govern¬ 
ment enacted legislation which enabled them to expel from 
the country persons suspected of I.R.A. activities. All 
through August numerous expulsion orders were made and 
carried out under these powers. Mr. Scan Russell, the 
reputed leader of the I.R.A., who was in America ostensibly 
collecting funds for this campaign of outrage, stated, in an 
interview at Chicago on August 13, that the number 
engaged in the English bombing campaign was between 
five hundred and a thousand members of his organisation, 
and expressed the belief that no concession could be 
obtained from England except by the use of arms. At the 
same time he added that the last thing they wanted to do 
was to take life. The concession which the bombs were 
directed to secure was apparently the evacuation of British 
troops from Northern Ireland, although nothing could 
be less likely to secure that result. 

* Sec The Round Table, No. 114, March 1939, p. 368; No. 115, 
June 1939, pp. 591 and 619; and No. 116, September 1959, pp. 802 
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The Irish Government, no doubt alarmed by these direct 
challenges to its authority and aware that this rriminal 
conspiracy was being directed from Ireland, issued pro¬ 
clamations on August 23 putting into force those portions 
of the recently enacted Oflences Against the State Act* 
which enabled them to set up a special court for the trial of 
political prisoners and also to search and intern suspected 
persons without trial. When the constitution of this court 
was announced on August 25 it was found to consist of the 
same military officers who had discharged a like duty under 
the Cosgrave Government in 1931. It is interesting to recall 
that one of the principal reasons why Mr. De Valera’s 
party were returned to power in 1952 was because they 
criticised severely the constitution of this very military 
tribunal and that when elected to office they immediately 
released the persons whom the tribunal had sentenced to 
imprisonment for political offences. During its term of 
office for the last seven years Mr. De Valera’s Government 
have alternately cajoled, rewarded and threatened these 
terrorist elements but they have never resolutely faced the 
issue of dealing with them in a decisive manner. They were 
of course seriously hampered by their own past promises 
and policy. Elected on a programme which sought to 
revive anti-English sentiment and led to a prolonged 
dispute with Great Britain over the retention of the land 
annuities and other moneys, they encouraged their more 
extreme followers to believe that they intended to proclaim 
an Irish Republic. They also developed and enlarged the 
centrifugal policy of their predecessors in relation to the 
British Commonwealth until, finally, our cormection with 
that body was reduced to the external association arising 
from the recognition of the King as the channel for com¬ 
munication with other countries. The settlement of the 
dispute with Great Britain in April 1938 was unfortunately 

* See The Round Table, No. 115, June 1959, p. 595, and No. liSt 
September 1939, p. 805. 
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not complete, as the British Government retained its control 
over Norths Ireland and made no serious attempt either 
to setdc or to promote a setdement of this thorny problem. 
The failure to achieve a complete settlement between the 
two Governments afforded Mr. De Valera grounds for 
reiterated complaints and an excuse for refusing to support 
British foreign policy. There is no doubt that this situation 
not only encouraged the extremist leaders to take action in 
England but also made it impossible for the Irish Govern¬ 
ment to enter the war on the side of Great Britain. In any 
event so many of Mr. De Valera’s followers suffer from 
Anglophobia and have a covert belief in the terrorist policy 
of the I.R.A. that it would have been impossible for him to 
retain their support had he done so, and a serious split in his 
party might well have been the prelude to civil war. 

In spite, however, of these internal difficulties and the 
threatening European situation that part of Ireland which 
is more interested in the horse than international affairs 
celebrated the Horse Show, at the commencement of 
August, around the show tings at Ballsbridge. Some of 
those present could not, however, refrain from speculating 
how soon the gallant young officers from France, Germany 
and Great Britain, then meeting in friendly rivalry in the 
arena, would be engaged in mortal combat. 

Yet it was not until August 25 that any official voice in 
Ireland indicated alarm. On that day Mr. Lemass, then 
Minister for Industry and Commerce, speaking at the 
opening of a steel mill at Cove, said that the immediate 
stoppage of their industrial expansion might prove to be 
the least serious consequence of the outbreak of a European 
war. The probable results for the people of Ireland appalled, 
he said, all who had given thought to it. They were so 
serious that he expressed surprise that the public mind had 
not yet sufficiently concerned itself about them. Wat, he 
added, would mean a period of great hardship, even if they 
never heard a shot fired. The virtue of discipline alone 
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could hdp them, and he appealed to those in a positkm to 
inftneoce public action in all walks of life to piepaxe die 
public mind fot the situation that might atise. 'Hiis speedi 
indicated clearly how litde the Government themselves had 
expected war or prepared the people’s minds for such a 
possibility. 


n. NEtITRALITT 

O N September a, the day before Great Britain declared 
war, the Dail and Senate were hurriedly summoned to 
pass two emergency measures. The first amended the 
Constitution by enabling both Houses of Parliament by 
joint resolution to declare that a state of emergency existed 
even though Ireland was not actually at war. Both Houses 
on passing the Bill adopted resolutions to that effect. The 
second measure was an Emergency Powers Act giving the 
Government power by order to make such provisions as in 
their opinion were necessary or expedient for securing the 
public safety, the preservation of the state, the maintenance 
of public order, and the provision and control of supplies 
and services essential to the life of the community, ^^en 
introducing these two Bills in the Dail Mr. De Valera said 
that he did not think their policy of neutrality would come 
as a surprise to anybody, since he had stated last February 
that in the event of a European war it was the aim of his 
Government to keep this country out of it. It was, he said, 
a policy which could only be pursued if they had a deter¬ 
mined people who did not wish to injure anybody or to 
throw their weight on one side or the other. They, of all 
nations, had known what force used by a strong nation 
against a weaker one meant. They had known what 
invasion, what partition meant. They were not forgetful of 
their own history. As long as any part of their country was 
subject to the use of force by a strong nation, then theij, 
people, no matter what sympathies they had, should look 
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to own countty first and consider its interests. He 
assured the Dail that, in the exercise of the special powers 
granted to them, the Government would have regard to 
constitutional tight and practice and summon the Dail to 
meet as frequently as possible. Speaking the same day in 
the Senate, Mr. De Valera intimated that the German 
Minister in Dublin had called on him on August 51 to inform 
him of Germany’s peaceful attitude towards Ireland and had 
stated that if Germany were engaged in a European war the 
German Government would respect Ireland’s neutrality, 
provided that it was adhered to. Mr. De Valera stated he 
had replied that the Irish Government wished to remain at 
peace with Germany as with all other Powers. Whether 
similar communications concerning our neutrality were 
made to the British Government was not disclosed. 

The policy of neutrality was not challenged by any one 
during the Dail debate, but Mr. James Dillon, T.D., the 
deputy leader of the Fine Gael party, who was the first 
Opposition speaker, said our neutrality should not be taken 
as meaning that we were indifferent to the issue of the con¬ 
flict. He said that he believed the vast majority of the Irish 
people placed their sympathy on the side of Poland, France 
and Great Britain against Berlin and Moscow, and he 
thought it right that it should be placed on record. During 
the Senate debate some speakers expressed regret that ^e 
Irish people had not a different conception of where their 
interests lay, but agreed that the state of public opinion 
made any other policy impossible. Even the Irish TimeSy 
which is definitely pro-British in sentiment and the organ of 
big business and the Protestant minority, admitted that in 
all the circumstances it was the only policy the Government 
could pursue. But there are, of course, many people in 
Ireland who, however much they may wish loyally to accept 
the Government’s decision, cannot be neutr^ in thought. 
The great majority of these feel that our interests economic, 
political and spiritual are so indissolubly bound up with 
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those of Gieat Britain and France that, if those Powers were 
to go down before the onslaught of Hitlerisnm, the future of 
Ireland and indeed of European civilisation itself would be 
dark indeed. Others, whilst hating Hitlerism and all its 
works and pomps, cannot forget the cynical dismember¬ 
ment of Czechoslovakia in which Poland joined, and feel 
that the present war is only one more move in the game of 
power politics from which Ireland has everything to lose 
and nothing to gain. They cannot see why we should 
participate in this war any mote than Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland or the Scandinavian countries, all of whom 
represent the best kind of democratic community. Another 
point of view is held by people like Professor James Hogan, 
who holds the chair of History at University College, Cork, 
and is an authority on the Soviet regime. In a letter to the 
press, immediately after the commencement of the war, he 
said that the triumph of Germany and Russia would mean 
the end of Christian Europe and the inauguration of a world 
in which there would be no room for those values which 
redeem the life of man from the life of the beast. At the 
same time he can only, somewhat illogically, advise that 
whilst in no way countenancing Germany’s conduct we 
should wait and see. 

Another point of view was voiced by Cardinal MacRory, 
the Catholic Primate of Ireland, in a speech at Derry on 
October i. He said that it was the'duty of all sincere 
Christians to pray fervently that the conflict might be 
speedily ended and be followed by a just peace. There 
seemed, he said, to be more hope of a just peace now than 
if the war were- fought to a finish; for then, whichever side 
won, it w.ould probably be a viaors’ peace sowing the seeds 
of future wars. Moreover, no Christian could contemplate 
calmly the prospect of Christians slaughtering one another 
for three or four years and thus smoothing the way for the 
spread of Russian Communism. He hoped and prayed no 
section of Irishmen would do anything in the critical times 
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befote us to endanger the peace of this country and involve 
us perhaps in fratricidal strife. 

There remains, of course, the irreconcilable minority 
whose hatred of England blinds them to all other considera¬ 
tions and who would, if they could, assist Germany. For the 
moment these people can only feed their animosity on 
German broadcasts. Mr. De Valera, speaking in the Dail 
on September 29, described the situation fairly accurately 
when he said that you could divide the people here into two 
large classes, namely, the great bulk of the population, who, 
whatever may be their individual views as to its merits, 
desire that this country should not be involved in the war, 
and those who feel so strongly about the issues at stake 
that they wish to involve us on one side or the other. 
If propaganda were allowed here, Mr. De Valera quite 
accurately foresees that each element in this latter section 
would seek to drag us into the conflict. For this reason the 
Government has enforced a press censorship which under 
present conditions is certainly essential. So far it has not 
been abused. Those who may be inclined to jibe at our 
neutrality would do well to remember the thousands of 
Irishmen serving with the British forces. For example, 
nearly one-fifth of those lost in H.M.S. Courageous bore 
Irish names. 

In Northern Ireland the outbreak of war was followecLby 
the inevitable sectarian disturbance. A territorial soldier 
was shot by terrorists in Belfast and others were assaulted. 
There followed by way of reprisal an attempt by workmen 
to victimise Catholics employed in certain industries but 
fortunately the employers refused to countenance such 
conduct. Lord Craigavon at once mobilised the Special 
Constabulary, an armed police reserve, to patrol the border 
and issued a stem warning to the I.R.A., 45 of whom were 
promptly arrested. War conditions have, however, had to 
take notice of the geographical unity of Ireland, for, whilst 
passports or travel permits are required between F.n gland 
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and any Idsh port, no such resttiction exists on travel 
between Dublin and Bel£sst for the obvious reason that it 
would be almost impossible to close the land fnmtier 
between the North and South. Mr. De Valera’s Govern¬ 
ment quickly followed the example of Lord Craigavon by 
arresting, on September 15, 95 persons suspected of 
activities “prejudicial to the security of the state”. Of these 
67 were permanently detained under the special powers 
given by the Oflfences Against the State Act, 1939, and 13 
arc awaiting trial. A commission had been set up in accor¬ 
dance with the Act to consider appeals against detention. 
The Qvic Guard, or police force, has also been increased by 
the temporary recruitment of 400 men. Immediately 
following the outbreak of war two new Ministries were set 
up, one to deal with the co-ordination of defence, which as 
we have only one defence force seems rather absurd, and the 
other with supplies of essential commodities. These new 
positions were assigned respectively to Mr. Aiken, the 
Minister for Defence, and Mr. Lemass, the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce. There then ensued a Ministerial, 
game of general post which lasted for some weeks and 
finally resulted in the appointment of Mr. Oscar Traynor as 
the new Minister for Defence, Mr. McEntec, former 
Minister for Finance, as Minister for Commerce, Mr. 
O’Kclly, former Minister for Local Government, as Minister 
for Finance, Mr. Ruttlcdge, former Minister for Justice, as 
Minister for Local Government, and Mr. Boland as Minister 
for Justice. The reason for these complicated and pro¬ 
tracted manoeuvres is not quite clear. The old proverb 
about swapping horses when crossing a stream would seem 
to be particularly applicable, especially when some of the 
riders ate poor performers. Criticism has been specially 
directed to the appointment of Mr. O’Kelly as Minister of 
Finance, as this gentleman has not distinguished himself as 
Minister for Local Government. Professor Tierney, Vice- 
Chairman of the Senate, during the debate in that House on 
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October 4, went so far as to say that it was monstroiM to 
expect that the finan cial problems which confronted us 
could be settled by Mr. O’Kelly. These changes have made 
clear the paucity of first-class men in the Government party. 
The obvious remedy would seem to be to call in the 
assistance of men of ability outside the Government party 
and even outside Parliament. A plea for a Government of 
National Union on these lines was put forward by Mr. 
Donal O’Sullivan, formerly Qerk to the Senate, in which he 
urged that such a Government was a necessity in this time 
of crisis and that it would command the maximum of 
co-operation. Mr. De Valera’s reply to this suggestion, 
given during a speech in the Senate on October 4, was that 
there was something more important than experts in govertv- 
ment and that was to get men with a full understanding of 
their people. A Government, he said, who knew each other’s 
minds and had confidence in each other was much stronger 
than one whose members did not trust each other. The 
only real objection to such a National Government was 
voiced by that veteran Nationalist, Mr. Henry Harrison, 
when he pointed out that Mr. De Valera’s Government is 
in effect a Government of the Centre and that to alter its 
personnel by adding members of Mr. Cosgrave’s Right 
wing would destroy the present position of equilibrium and 
be cited as a justification for unconstitutional action by the 
militant Left. It might also easily lead to the disruption of 
Mr. De Valera’s party. 


III. Results and Reactions 

O N September 8 it was announced that the Government 
as a precautionary measure had decided that it was 
necessary to call up the first line of the volunteer force, and 
that a recruiting campaign for the regtilar army would 
shortly be initiated. This notice, together with the changes 
in the Cabinet, led to various rumours. These were dealt 
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with by Mr. Dc Valera when he said in the Dail on Septetxd>er 
28 that there was no foundation for the rumour that the 
Government were contemplating the introduction of con¬ 
scription or that there were party splits or Cabinet dissen¬ 
sions. On September 27 it was announced that, in view of 
the special problems arising out of the war situation in 
regard to their mutual economic and political relations, the 
Government of Ireland and the British Government had 
agreed that the existing system of communication between 
them should be supplemented by the appointment of a 
British representative. This step, long overdue, was 
advocated in these pages so long ago as December 1934.* 
Sir John Maffey, a retired Indian civil servant who was 
later Governor-General of the Sudan and Permanent Under¬ 
secretary of State for the Colonies, has been appointed to 
this post. He arrived in Dublin a few days later and was 
cordially received by the Irish Government, who have 
provided suitable offices for the accommodation of himself 
and his staff. Up to the present Great Britain has only been 
represented in Dublin by a Trade Commissioner, Mr. 
G. Braddock, and, although his relations with the Irish 
Government and its departments have been of the most 
friendly and helpful character, it was essential that the wider 
issues which must now arise should be dealt with by a fully 
accredited British representative. Our pectiliar position is 
best indicated by this title. The domiaating fact that some 
50 pet cent, of out imports are drawn from Great Britain 
and some 90 per cent, of our exports are sent to that country 
makes it essential for agreement to be come to regarding 
both supply and prices. This will of course be facilitated by 
the fact that British buying is now organised and controlled. 
That there will be a strong and continuous demand for 
Irish agricultural produce in Great Britain is certain, for the 
short sea journey involved and the fact that Danish supplies 
may be seriously reduced will undoubtedly help the Irish 
See The Round Tabi.e, No. 97, December 1954, p. 42. 
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£uinets. It would be well if those engaged in the negotia¬ 
tions on these mattets did not forget that prices which do 
not properly remunerate the Irish farmers are not likely to 
yield rwults. At present they ate much hampered by the 
difficulty in procuring sufficient maize and fertilisers. 
Without maize our pigs cannot be properly fattened and 
without fertilisers increased crops will be difficult to grow. 
In this matter of supplies the British economic war organisa¬ 
tion can be of great assistance and no doubt will be. Com¬ 
pulsory tillage is to be enforced in future as to la^ pet cent, 
of all farms over lo acres in area. It is believed that next 
year there will be enough beet to satisfy our entire sugar 
requirements and enough wheat to meet half the home 
demand. This year there has been fortunately a bumper 
harvest. It is quite cleat that the conditions which existed 
in the last war when agricultural prices soared without 
restriction arc not likely to be repeated. There must also be 
considerable dislocation in our industrial plants and it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to avoid serious unemployment. 
It has indeed already begtin in the building trade through 
lack of timber and other requirements, and many of our 
new industries are finding it difficult to obtain raw material. 
Drastic petrol rcstriaions which came into force on October 
2 are bound to affect employment in the motor trade and 
the various motor-car assembly factories. We shall shqrtly 
realise that the doctrine of self-sufficiency, so strongly 
advocated by the present Government, is not so pleasant in 
practice as in precept. 

In the Senate on October 4 Professor Joseph Johnston, 
one of our economic experts, raised the question of increas¬ 
ing agricultural production. He said they should approach 
the problem in a spirit of frank collaboration with Great 
Britain. If they did that with the declared intention of 
increasing their agricultural exports, they would make it 
easier for their neighbour to agree to the necessary imports 
for their industries. He thought the Government was 
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scHDCwhat bewildered and had not given ft cksc leB4* tbe^ 

had tnaintained their food exports to Great Britain even 
when they were at war with that country in' i^ao-ax, and 
they would have regarded it as a most unfriendly act if 
Great Britain had refused to take them. Great Britain was; 
he said, the national enemy only in a Pickwickian sense. 
TTic wise policy now was to use every effort to expand their 
agriculture and increase agricultural employment. He 
advocated especially an increase in the area under root and 
forage crops which could be used for the feeding of animals 
or human beings, and which would restore to the soil those 
elements of fertility which the growing of other crops, 
especially wheat, had taken from it. There should be an 
ixnmediate increase of pigs, poultry and dairy cows and an 
expansion of agricultural labour by better wages and the 
stoppage of work on roads. Mr. De Valera, speaking at the 
conclusion of the debate, said the Government recognised 
their responsibilities and did not want to shrink from them, 
but no government could save the country from the results 
of the present world catastrophe. They were botmd.to 
suffer and could not maintain the same standards of life as 
before. What was important was to sec that one section did 
not suffer more than another. Speaking at a meeting of the 
Vocational Organisation Commission* on the following day 
Mr. De Valera indicated that in his opinion the people 
should make as few demands as possible on the Government 
and do as much as possible for themselves. He expressed 
the view that the type of organisation which appealed to 
him was that of small communities, such as parish councils, 
which would be able to look after their own interests better 
than any organisation set up by the Government. He did 
not, unfortunately, explain how such councils were to be set 
up, or function, without state assistance and a further 
multiplication of officials. The doings of this Commission 
have in fact aroused much suspicion in trade union circles 
* Ste The Round Tabu, No. 115, June i9}9, p. J96. 
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whete vocational organisation is associated, tightly or 
wrongly, with totalitarian and fascist methods. The Chair¬ 
man, Dr. Brown, the Catholic Bishop of Galway, has just 
issued an interesting memorandum appealing for informa¬ 
tion and assistance from the labour organisations in which he 
is at pains to explain that the Commission arc at least unani¬ 
mous in their abhorrence of state domination in any form. 
They believe, he says, that democracy should be made real by 
giving those engaged in an industry a voice in deciding the 
questions that concern that industry, an aim which can only 
be achieved by some form of vocational organisation. He 
points out that the problem of modern times is to find a 
middle way between unrestrained competition and state 
control, and that social justice and economic efficiency can 
only be secured by giving representative democracy its 
place in economic life. 

Our neutrality has raised many difficulties of a constitu¬ 
tional nature, some of which cannot be easily resolved. For 
instance, the position of Irish Minister in Berlin was vacant 
at the outbreak of war, and as the Minister designate, Dr. 
T. J. Kictnan, until recently Director of Broadcasting here, 
had not yet been appointed by the King, it is now impossible 
for him to obtain letters of credence, as His Majesty can 
hardly be expected also to remain neutral. For the moment 
therefore the Secretary of Legation in Berlin, Mr. Warnock, 
must continue to look after our important interests in that 
capital. Such is the lighter side of-an “external association” 
which involves the status of a Dominion in London and 
that of a neutral in Berlin. Incidentally, although the German 
Minister remains in Dublin, the remainder of the German 
nationals here have returned to Germany. 

The sinking of the Athenia off our north-west coast and 
the arrival of some hundreds of survivors in Galway brought 
us quickly face to face with the grim realities of modem war. 
A branch of the International Red Cross Society has now 
been established here to deal with such eventualities. Some 
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neutral ships bound for Irish ports, although st<^ped hj 
German submarines, have been allowed to proceed without 
hindrance on proving their destination. Several crews from 
torpedoed ships have been landed on our south-west coast 
and on one occasion a German submarine entered Ventry 
Harbour, neat Dingle, County Kerry, for that purpose. One 
of out difficulties is that we have no naval force capable of 
effectively policing our territorial waters and, if the sub¬ 
marine campaign is not kept under control by the British 
Navy, this may eventually raise serious questions. The 
position of ships registered in Ireland and flying the national 
flag is also peculiar. As we have never repealed the relative 
sections of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, our ships under 
municipal law should fly the British red ensign. Moreover, 
as the Irish tricolour, so far as can be ascertained, has never 
been registered internationally, it is not to be found in any 
code book. It would therefore seem to have no valid 
existence in international law, although it has recently 
become the custom to fly it on ships registered in Ireland. 
One such ship, an oil tanker, the S.S. Inverliffey, flying,the 
Irish flag, was sunk by a German submarine on September 
II, but she was bound for a British port and her registration 
had been changed to British while she was at sea. The 
German submarine commander, although his attention was 
directed to it, refused to recognise the Irish flag. Cross¬ 
channel sailings have also been held up because the crews of 
some steamers refused to sail under the Irish flag unless the 
interests of their dependants were safeguarded. Although 
not yet directly threatened by air attack we have carried out 
voluntarily a partial “black out” for strategic reasons, and 
definite regulations on this subject are to be shortly enforced. 
Such ate the difficulties and dilemmas of neutrality and they 
are not likely to diminish. 

Ireland, 

November 1939. 
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1. New Political Problems 

T he outbreak of war in Europe has introduced new 
problems into the political situation in India. The 
country is profoundly affected by the European conflict, 
and no domain within the British Commonwealth faces 
more difficult questions than those which have presented 
themselves in India since September 3. At the outset it 
must be dearly and emphatic^y recorded that India sides 
with Great Britain and France, agrees with the basic prin- 
dples which induced the two democracies to accept Herr 
Hitler’s challenge, and desires the elimination of Hiderism. 
Although the Congress party seeks a new political and 
constitutional basis as an accompaniment to coUaboradon, 
the party is nevertheless anxious to play its part in the 
struggle against aggression. The Princes and the Moslems 
have definitdy shown that their interests lie in securing an 
Allied victory; but their views are no stronger than those 
of Congress men, whose polidcal past has made it difficult 
for them to offer automadc co-operation. Representing 
the nationalist movement, its leaders have dedared their 
hostility to Nazism and Fasdsm, but they also have grudges 
against imperialism, even of the Bridsh kind, although the 
admission is candidly made that British imperialism, with 
whatever faults it may be endowed, is something much 
less sinister than the imperialisms which arc staling the 
continent of Europe. 

The war found India in a curious constitutional position. 
The Government of India Act, 1955, which was designed 
to establish a federation between British India and the Indian 
States, had been partly implemented in 1937 by the intro- 
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dactkm pCDvixicul autonomy in Btidsh India. Under 
ptodndal autonomy the Congress had secured power in 
eight of the eleven Provinces. But by September 3, 1959, 
n^otiations with the Princes to bring about federatum had 
not been completed and, while consequential changes had 
been effected in the Central Government by reason of pro¬ 
vincial autonomy, the system of administration at the centre 
remained, to all intents and purposes, the same as that which 
had been established under the Act of 1919. The result is 
that, while the Provinces of British India have secured 
what virmaliy is responsible government, central authority 
still vests in British hands, amenable only to a semi-respon- 
sible legislature in which the Princes have no voice. This 
constitutional position has created awkward problems, par¬ 
ticularly affeaing relations between the Congress and the 
British authorities. While anxious to play a part in the war 
against Hitlerism, the party leaders nevertheless felt them¬ 
selves to be in an invidious position in allying themselves 
with the imperialism they had always condemned. These 
leaders realised that their country had been committed to 
war with Germany not with the sanction of the Indian 
people but by reason of the country’s dependence upon 
Great Britain. 

Shortly after war broke out it looked as if Mr. Gandhi 
would lead Congress into a position that would give un¬ 
conditional support to Great Britain. After an interview 
with the Viceroy, -Lord Linlithgow, Mr. Gandhi declared 
that his own sympathies were with England and France, 
purely from the humanitarian angle, and he said that he 
could not contemplate without being stirred to the depths 
the destruction of London, which had hitherto been re¬ 
garded as impregnable. He said that while talking to the 
Viceroy he had broken down when he considered the pos¬ 
sible destruction of Westminster Abbey or the Houses of 
Parliament. He admitted that his non-violent philosophy 
seemed almost impotent, and yet he had had faith enough 
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in its efficaqr to make a personal appeal to Hctt Hitler in 
which he wrote; 

It is quite clear that you ate to-day the one person in the world 
who can prevent a war which may reduce humamty to the savage 
state. Must you pay that price for an object, however worthy it 
may appear to you to be ? Will you listen to the appeal of one who 
has deliberately shunned the method of war not without con¬ 
siderable success ? 

That was before war broke out, and, in continuing his 
comment after his interview with the Viceroy, Mr. Gandhi 
said he had no thought for the present on the question of 
India’s political deliverance. “It will come,” he said, “but 
what will it be worth if England and France fall, or if they 
come out victorious over Germany ruined and humbled ?” 
Thus, while clearly indicating in which direction his own 
sentiments lay, Mr. Gandhi nevertheless pointed out to the 
Viceroy that he carried no mandate to speak for Congress; 
but he remarked in his public statement that it was in the 
midst of a catastrophe without parallel that Congress men 
and all other responsible Indian leaders, individually and 
colleaively, had to decide what part India was to play in 
the European drama. 


II. The Official Congress Attitude 

M r. GANDHI’S reference to those holding collective 
responsibility for the future was obviously directed 
to the Congress Working Committee, which was due to 
meet at Wardha to outline an official war policy. It was 
thought by many that Mr. Gandhi’s statement, with its 
implicit offer of unconditional support, would result in the 
Working Committee making a similar gesture, although 
political observers admitted that the Committee would find 
this extremely difficult in view of the past history of Con¬ 
gress. For years the organisation has been denouncing 
British imperialism, and the Act of 1935, notwithstanding 
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the exteat of its devolution of power to Indian hands, has 
never been regarded by G)agress men as a genuine surrender 
of imperial power. Political activities wcr? in full swing 
against the introduction of federation when war broke out, 
and it was not easy for the Working Gjmmittcc to forget 
overnight the campaign it had been waging for twenty 
years. Nor were the Princes and Moslems enamoured of 
the federal scheme, although their opposition was directed 
against the Congress rather than the British. The Princes 
hesitated to associate themselves with a constitution in 
whidh popular elements would have an important say; the 
Moslems strongly opposed federation on the ground that 
their community would be subjected to a Hindu domination. 
This general opposition to federation had created dissen¬ 
sions in India, and it became obvious that India’s war effort 
would be seriously handicapped if the controversy were 
pursued in war time. Thus the Viceroy, addressing the 
Central Legislature on September ii, announced that the 
compulsion of the international situation had prompted 
His Majesty’s Government to “hold in suspense the work 
in connection with preparations for federation, while retain¬ 
ing federation as out objective”. 

The removal of this domestic controversy enabled the 
Working Committee to concentrate its attention on the 
party’s war policy. Like Mr. Gandhi, the Committee in a 
manifesto showed itself strongly against the ideology and 
practice of totalitarian systems, with “their glorification of 
war and violence and the suppression of the human spirit”. 
But, unlike Mr. Gandhi, the Committee asked for assur¬ 
ances regarding the future trend of British imperialism. 
Objection was taken to the fact that India had been declared 
a belligerent country and that emergency war measures had 
been introduced without the consent of the Indian people. 
The claim was made that the issue of war and peace should 
be determined by Indians themselves and not by an external 
authority, such as the British Power was claimed to be. The 
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Goaaanittee, tfacfcfote, sought a clear dedaiatitMi about the 
future which would pledge the British Government to the 
all imperialisms alike, adding that “the real test 
<^any declaration would be its application in the presort”. 
In effect, the manifesto put Nazism, Fascism and British 
imperialism in one class, and contended that if the war was 
to defend the status quo of imperialist possessions, colonies, 
vested interests and privileges, India would have nothing 
to do with it. On the other hand, the Committee expressed 
the deepest sympathy with the peoples of Abyssinia, Spain, 
China and Poland, and said the horror of violence in Eilrope 
must be checked, although it would not end until the root 
causes of all imperialism were removed. To that end the 
Working Committee was prepared to give collaboration. 
Although some sections of the nationalist press had 
strongly supported Mr. Gandhi’s attitude, it quickly became 
cleat that the Congress press inclined to the policy which 
the Working Committee had outlined. The new position 
was succinctly stated by the Hsntiu, the Madras newspaper, 
which said that the Committee’s manifesto disclosed 
a conflict between sympathy with the immediate and professed 
objective of Great Britain and suspicion of British intentions, 
which Britain’s record as an imperial power and, in particular, 
her attitude towards Indian aspirations have inevitably implanted 
in the minds of the Indian people. 

The demand became strong that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, through the Viceroy, should give an assurance as to 
India’s post-war status. It was generally understood that 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was mainly responsible for the 
manifesto, particularly as he had been the guiding spirit in 
Congress circles on all intcmational issues, and it was also 
recognised that the manifesto marked an attempt to main¬ 
tain the unity of Congress by appeasing those Left wing 
elements, under the leadership of Mr. Subas Chandra Bose, 
who have lately advocated a definite break with Great 
Britain. But the manifesto placed the British authorities in 
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X <ii£fiailt poskicMi. While it was fecogmsed that the past 
vec<»rd of Congfcss made it awkwaxd for its leaders to ofio: 
unooaditiooal war support, there were also practical diffi¬ 
culties in defining Great Britain’s war aims, and more par¬ 
ticularly in defining them in relation to India’s political 
future. Among the perplexing points raised by the mani¬ 
festo was an indication that the Congress leaders expected 
the immediate application in India, so far as was possible, of 
whatever policy Great Britain contemplated. This proposal 
raised in acute form the very difficulties to which the 
establishment of federation has been mainly due—com¬ 
munal discord and distrust between British India and 
Indian India. 


III. The Moslem Attitude 

T he existing disunity became apparent when the Work¬ 
ing Committee of the All-India Moslem League met 
in Delhi to define its attitude towards the war. Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, President of the League, had seen the Viceroy, who 
kept himself apprised of political opinion in the country 
by seeing various leaders of political groups. The resolu¬ 
tion adopted by the League clearly showed the suspicion 
felt by Moslems towards the growing power and prestige 
of the Congress. While the League stood for the freedom 
of India, it asked an assurance from His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment that no declaration regarding constitutional advance 
for India should be made without the consent and approval 
of the League, and that no constitution should be framed 
and approved without that consent. This was a direct 
challenge to the Congress demand for a declaration from 
the British authorities. Moreover, the resolution showed 
the anxiety felt by Moslems as to their future under the 
1955 Act. They were pleased that the work of preparing 
for federation had been suspended, and would have been 
still better pleased had the whole project been entirely 
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abandoned. Harking back to an earlier dedaraticHi, the 
League deplored the British effort to bring about federa¬ 
tion, believing it to be an attempt to force the Moslems 
against their will into a constitution which “permitted a 
permanent hostile communal majority to trample upon 
Moslem religious, political, social and economic tights”. 
The League condemned the rape of Poland, expressed sym¬ 
pathy with Great Britain and France, but contended that 
real and solid Moslem co-operation could not be secured 
successfully if the British authorities were unable to obtain 
justice and fait play for Moslems in the Congress-governed 
Provinces. The Moslems have asserted that under provin¬ 
cial autonomy their “liberty, persons, property and honour 
ate in danger, and even their elementary tights are trampled 
upon”. The League urged the British to use their special 
powers to secure better treatment for Moslems under Con¬ 
gress rule. 

The Moslem attitude was roundly condemned in the 
nationalist press, chiefly because the League had proved that 
Congress does not speak for the whole of India, a claim 
that is constantly made by Congress leaders. The Princes 
also contest the claim, as do the Liberals and the Hindu 
Mahasabha (orthodox Hindu body). The forward bloc 
within the Congress organisation also issued a number of 
resolutions which did not tally with the Congress n^ani- 
festo in several particulars, and went so far as to deplore 
the war preparations which the Central Government had 
taken and the action of the Provincial Governments in 
implementing ordinances which had been imposed to meet 
the war emergency. The conflicting policies of all these 
various groups greatly detracted from the Congress claim 
to speak for the country, and minority elements became 
suspicious lest some “deal” should be made with the Con¬ 
gress with a view to ensuring the patty’s collaboration in 
war. Some moderating influences were exerted, chiefly from 
Allahabad, where the Liberal newspaper, the leader, was 
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nuking pleas for unconditional support of Great Britain. 
Sir Tq Bahadur Sapru, the veteran Liberal statesman, con¬ 
tended that any question of cemtroversy wkh the British 
regarding the future of India must stand over until the 
common peril was past. He held that self-interest alone 
demanded that everything possible should be done by un¬ 
reserved co-operation with the British. Sir Tej believed it 
would be disastrous if India were to offer help conditionally, 
and the emergency was no occasion for a mere theoretiad 
fight on the basis of ideological differences. Several news¬ 
papers supported these views, and they also agreed with 
the suggestion which Sir Tej made for the creation of a 
provisional federal government, a scheme that was being 
propounded with enthusiasm by the Statesman of Calcutta 
and Delhi. 


IV. The Viceroy’s Difficulties 

I NDIANS instinctively looked to Lord Linlithgow for 
a solution of the problem posed by the Congress leaders. 
After his declaration showing that unconditional support 
was his own policy, Mr. Gandhi nevertheless felt bound to 
accept the ruling of the Working Committee, and he quickly 
became the chief spokesman on behalf of the Congress 
demand for a British declaration. He stressed the need for 
an assurance from Great Britain that all the dependencies 
under the Crown should be granted the fullest political 
freedom, and saw no difficulty in giving immediate practical 
effect in India to such a declaration which in his opinion 
would imply war collaboration on terms of equality between 
Indians and British. He believed the practical machinery 
for such collaboration could be based on the existing Central 
Legislature. Thus Mr. Gandhi became the prime protago¬ 
nist of the Congress case, and the view was widely held that 
in association with the Viceroy he could bring the issue to 
a conclusion that would satisfy Indian opinion. Meanwhile, 
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Paiulit Nehru rose to new heights in the Cot^tess. As the 
party’s expert on international a^iiis, it was thought fitting 
♦har he should become chairman of a war committee whi^ 
Congress created, and, as it was generally known that the 
Congress manifesto had been prepared by him, it became 
obvious that he had secured a fresh hold on the Congress 
policy for the future. Prior to the outbreak of war the 
Viceroy had consulted Indian opinion about the despatch 
of Indian troops overseas, and when war broke out, he con¬ 
tinued these consultations with political leaders. Pandit 
Nehru was among the leaders invited to Delhi. 

Emergency ordinances had been promulgated by the 
Central Government in the interests of internal security and 
for the effective prosecution of the war, and it was hoped 
there would be no difficulty in regard to the implementing 
of these war measures by the Congress Ministries in the 
Provinces. Hints had been thrown out in some newspapers 
that these Ministries might vacate office rather than be 
subjected to a central authority which had no popular sanc¬ 
tion, but during the early stages of controversy about a 
British declaration of war aims there was no indication that 
the Ministries were intending to resign. The issue would 
clearly depend on the outcome of the controversy which 
has been described above. On the one hand, all India was 
opposed to Hitlerism; and recent events in the Far East 
and in Europe had convinced nearly all except a handful 
of extremists that her association with Great Britain was 
a protection which India cannot afford to lose at this stage 
of her constitutional evolution. On the other hand, leading 
Congress men were unwilling to offer whole-hearted service 
to a cause which meant freedom for others if it did not imply 
greater political freedom for themselves. 

The press offered various suggestions for ending the 
controversy. Chief among them was the need for a declara¬ 
tion which would indicate what India might expect in the 
way of constitutional advance after the war. Dominion 
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status was urged 1^ some, independence in die scrue c£ 
s^iaiatioa from the British Commonwealth by others. But 
most writers, including Pandit Nehru, ask^ simply for 
“freedom”. Some newspapers, including British-owned 
ones, recommended the formation of some kind of coalition 
government at the centre, which would collaborate with 
the British in winning the war, and form the nucleus of a 
federation when the war ended. This scheme found general 
favour among Indians. But underlying all the proposals 
was a plea for political unity and a solution that would 
enable India, and particularly the Congress, to contribute 
its services to the British war effort. Moderate opinion 
was behind Mr. Gandhi in offering unconditional support. 
Some commentators, such as the Hindu, maintained that 
“the triumph of right and justice in this war will be a victory 
for India’s self-government, though that may not be the 
direct issue”. The Hindu went farther. It held that there 
could be no question of Congress Governments in the 
Provinces having to do anything repugnant to their own 
wishes or principles in carrying out agency functions on 
behalf of the Central Government. This implied that there 
was unwillingness among some Congress elements to bring 
about the resignation of Congress Governments. 

Lord Linlithgow moved with caution. It was recognised 
that the Congress demand raised important constitutional 
issues; it was also appreciated that the attitude of the Mos¬ 
lems and other minorities made it difficult for the Viceroy 
to meet the Congress demand; it was felt that the Princes 
would have to be considered in any declaration that His 
Majesty’s Government might make. The simple case for a 
declaration which the Congress made out was complicated 
by demands from other groups, which were often contra¬ 
dictory and frequently mutually destructive. Lord Zlctland 
made a statement in the House of Lords which indicated 
that the Congress demand was inopportune, a view that 
was generally regarded as unfortunate. But the statement 
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clcariy hinted at the practical difficulties which lay in the 
way of meeting the Congress request. Some sections of the 
nationalist press gave the impression that the Congress 
demand was not so altruistic as it appeared to be, and plainly 
was intended to secure now a binding pledge of future 
policy towards India. Yet to meet the Congress case by 
promising something that exceeded the Act of 1935 was 
bound to excite the implacable hostility of the Moslems, 
with all the repercussions such hostility would have upon 
recruitment and war effort in the martial areas of the Punjab. 
The Moslems have shown with emphasis that the existing 
plan of federation is too liberal from their standpoint, and 
that an alternative constitution showing greater liberality 
would be even more objectionable to them. Moreover, the 
hesitancy shown by the Princes to enter federation was 
largely traceable to their dislike of a close political associa¬ 
tion with the Congress, whose members have shown more 
enthusiasm than tact in urging constitutional reforms in the 
States. Lord Zetland’s statement in the Lords obviously 
had these difficulties in mind; the same difficulties were 
facing Lord Linlithgow. 

V. Seeking a Solution 

T he Viceroy invited fifty-two political and commurlity 
leaders to meet him in Delhi to discuss the problems 
raised by his Congress demand. Among those invited were 
Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Nehru, Babu Rajcndra Prasad, Presi¬ 
dent of Congress, and Mr. Jinnah; there were also repre¬ 
sentatives of the Liberals, the Scheduled Castes, and the 
Hindu Mahasabha. The spirit of consultation had never 
before been so prominent in Indo-British relations and 
there was subdued optimism that some agreement would be 
reached that would enable the Congress to ally itself with 
the British authorities in the prosecution of the war. In due 
course the Viceroy issued a statement, but it was received 
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with keen disappointment in India. Nevertheless the state- 
mentcontaincd some specific declarations which tmdoubtedly 
advanced the controversy to a stage where solution was 
possible. The Viceroy dearly emphasized that Dominion 
status remained the constitutional goal; he announced his 
intention to create a Consultative Group at the Centre for 
the purpose of associating Indian opinion with the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war; and he made an authoritative declaration 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government that at the end of 
the war the British authorities would willingly enter into 
consultation with Indians to secure modifications of the 
federal scheme in the light of Indian views. Underlying the 
statement was an indication of the difficulties the Viceroy 
had been facing in his interviews with political and com¬ 
munity leaders. It suggested that rival views were held by 
opposing elements, not only regarding the Congress de¬ 
mand for a declaration of British war aims but also in regard 
to the future of the Indian constitution. 

The Nationalist press contended that the Viceroy’s declara; 
tion fell far short of meeting the Congress case, particularly 
in respect of the Congress demand for independence, for 
which the Viceroy’s reiteration of the existing constitutional 
policy was considered to be an insufficient substitute. While 
British-owned newspapers welcomed the decision to modify 
the Government of India Act after the, war, the Congress 
press emphasized the difficulties of securing unanimous 
agreement among Indians and claimed that Congress repre¬ 
sented a sufficiently overwhelming body of opinion to 
justify a greater consideration for its views. The proposal 
to establish a Consultative Group to associate Indian opinion 
with the conduct of the war was regarded as no logical solu¬ 
tion for a constitutional position which linked responsible 
Provincial Governments with a Central irresponsible admini¬ 
stration. The Congress disappointment took a practical 
form and the Working Committee ordered the resigna¬ 
tions of the eight Congress Ministries in the Provinces. 
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Ststtements issued by Mr. Gandhi and others showed that 
the Congress leaders were greatly irritated with the tijtn 
events were taking, and the behef emerged that the Vice¬ 
roy in seeing so many communal representatives had added 
to the difficilties of a solution. The debate in the House of 
Commons did little to appease Indian opinion, although 
prescient political commentators believed that the Congress 
case could have been met within the terms of Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech. In that speech Sir Samuel pointed to the 
communal differences as a hindrance to constitutional pro¬ 
gress, but he also emphasized the need for agreement among 
the communities and pledged British collaboration in secur¬ 
ing it. The Nationalist press asserted that the speech con¬ 
tained no specific assurance to the effect that India would 
secure political equality with the Dominions after the war. 
It was claimed that constitutional advance by gradual stages 
was no longer acceptable to Indian opinion, and the demand 
was repeated that responsible government should be con¬ 
ceded in full to India after the war and the right given to 
Indians to prepare the kind of constitution they wanted. 

The Viceroy’s declaration and the debate in the Commons 
did, however, strengthen the belief in India that a settle¬ 
ment of the communal question is a prerequisite to political 
progress; and the opinion developed that Indians themselves 
should find a solution for the problems which keep'the 
communities apart. WhUe there is still a tendency to blame 
the British authorities for the existence of communalism, it 
is now generally admitted that communalism exists in acute 
form. But the Nationalist press sees no reason why this should 
prevent the British Government from giving a declaration 
that India wiU secure independence after the war. The 
basic cause of the controversy Ues in the contrasting ap¬ 
proaches which are made by the British and the Congress 
towards the independence issue. The British assert that 
l^ndians should compose their internal differences and pro¬ 
duce the conditions which make Dominion status inevitable; 
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^ Congxess ask fot a dedaiation of iodcpasdeoce f<» 
India which will leave ladhms to settle tl^ domestic 
differences by themselves. Congress spokesmen and odiers 
believe that the British might well give this assurance, as 
it implies that the onus for finding the requisite agreement 
will rest with Indians. 

This simplification of the main problem does not, how¬ 
ever, whoUy remove the difficulties which face the Viceroy. 
The Moslem suspicion of Hindu domination at the Centre 
is now so strong that Moslem leaders have even become 
suspicious of the democratic principle as the basis of Indian 
government. The Moslems were particularly pleased when 
the Viceroy announced that work on the federal project 
had been suspended, and they would be even better pleased 
if it could be stated that Federation had been given up 
entirely. There is, indeed, a tendency for Moslems to exer¬ 
cise a right to veto any constitution that may be devised. 
While Congress still aims at a unified India, which will 
associate British India with the Indian States, the Moslems 
are moving more and more towards separatism and the 
creation of a Moslem Ulster in the country as a means of 
protecting Moslem interests and culture. It is clear that the 
Congress will have to do something to meet the Moslem 
case, otherwise the vision of a unified India will evaporate. 

In spite of the new difficulties created by the resignation 
of the Congress Ministries the Viceroy continued to seek a 
settlement and he invited Mr. Gandhi and Dr. Prasad, as re¬ 
presenting the Congress, and Mr. Jinnah, representative of 
the Moslem League, to meet him in a joint Conference. A 
white paper issued later disclosed that the Viceroy invited 
the representatives of the two parties to come to some agree¬ 
ment regarding Provincial communal problems, as a pre¬ 
liminary to further discussions which were intended to 
explore the possibility of expanding the Viceroy’s Council 
to include political representatives. The ensuing conversa¬ 
tions between the party leaders ^ed to find an agreement, 
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chiefly because the Congress leaders regarded a declaration 
of British intentions towards India as an essential pre¬ 
liminary to any subsidiary discussions. What the party 
leaders actually discussed is not known, but the Viceroy 
in his statement on the situation indicated that “there 
remains to-day entire disagreement between representatives 
of major parties on fundamental issues”. The Congress 
leaders apparently regarded the controversy as a political and 
not a communal one, although actually the two issues are 
interwoven and can scarcely be separated. In a broadcast 
speech the Viceroy emphasized his intention to continue to 
try to find a solution, and his determination to do so re¬ 
flects general opinion in India. Even in the Congress press 
emphasis is laid on the need to come to some amicable 
arrangement, although the party leaders appear to be un¬ 
willing to compromise until they have secured a declaration 
from the British Government that India will attain her 
independence at the end of the war and be endowed with the 
authority to frame a constitution for the country through 
the agency of a Constituent Assembly. 

India, 

October 1939. 



GREAT BRITAIN 

1. The War Begins 

S O critical had the international situation become in the 
' latter half of August that even the many inhabitants of 
Great Britain on holiday realised that the odds on war were 
rapidly shortening. It is probably true to say that, while in 
September 1938 there was a large section of opinion which 
still believed that peace could be preserved, in August of 
this year afteir the non-aggression pact between Germany 
and Russia had been signed, 99 per cent, of the population 
prepared for the worst. 

Fortunately, this time they were able to do so in the know¬ 
ledge that the foundations of preparedness had already been 
laid. The full mobilisation of the Navy, ordered on August 
51, merely rounded off a measure which had begun over a 
month previously when a large part of the Reserve Fleet 
had been called out. And the Proclamation of the following 
day mobilised an Army which, including the Reserves, the 
Territorials and the Militia, had virtually been doubled in 
the course of the year, and an Air Force which only four 
weeks earlier had had a full-dress rehearsal. The most 
conspicuous weakness of September 1938 had also been 
remedied, and Britain’s fourth and youngest service, that 
of Civil Defence, was standing by. On the day of general 
mobilisation all A.R.P. personnel were called up; and by 
instructions to local authorities and to local A.R.P. con¬ 
trollers to set up their emergency conunittees and to requisi¬ 
tion buildings for shelters and first-aid posts, the whole 
machinery of Civil Defence was put into operation. 

At the same time as the mobilisation of the services was 
proceeding, the evacuation of the schoolchildren and other 
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{motity classes from London and other vulnerable ateas 'was 
»alfing place. Here it was a question of putting into force 
plans which had been hastily conceived in September, 1938; 
and slowly brought to maturity in the ensuing months. 
When the evacuation order was given for September i, 
school-teachers and helpers had already been standing by 
for nearly a week; and the task of transferring the school- 
children and other priority classes was carried out without 
a hitch. The chief disappointment was the comparatively 
small number who availed themselves of the opportunity 
to leave the vulnerable areas. The plan had been intended 
to cover about 3,000,000 people, of whom about 1,500,000 
were schoolchildren. The actual number evacuated was 
only about 1,400,000, of whom 7 5 0,000 were schoolchildren, 
542,000 mothers and young children, 12,000 expectant 
mothers and 77,000 others. 

By the time of Mr. Chamberlain’s historic broadcast pro¬ 
nouncement that war had been declared, the country was, 
therefore, already on a war footing. To the ordinary indi¬ 
vidual this was most apparent in the evacuation scheme, 
in the black-out regulations which came into force on 
September in the restriction of home broadcasting to a 
single service, and in the prohibition of all entertainments, 
football and cricket matches, and other public gatherings. 
What he did not immediately realise, in the first shock t>f 
war, was that these were only a few outward symptoms of 
a complete reorganisation of national life and the setting 
up of a vast machinery of state. 

II. The Men in Charge 

T hose responsible for putting the new machinery into 
aaion were virtually the same men who had directed 
the Government for the last few years of peace. But in 
announcing the formation of his War Cabinet of nine on 
September 3, the Prime Minister revealed that he had not 
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been endidiy deaf to the calls fot new blood in tbs Govern- 
coent. The appointment of Mr. Churchill to the office he 
hdd at the outbreak of the Great War—Firsif Lord of dxe 
Admiralty—was almost a foregone conclusion. So, too, 
was the return of Mr. Eden, who, though outside the War 
Cabinet, as Dominions Secretary was to have special access 
to it. But the news that Lord Hankey was to have a place 
in the War Cabinet as Minister without Portfolio was un¬ 
expected; though welcome and significant in that he 
brought the vast experience accumulated as Secretary of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence from 1912 to 1938 and 
Secretary of the War Cabinet and later of the Imperial War 
Cabinet in the last war. Members of the new War Cabinet 
who retained their old offices were Sir John Simon, Lord 
Halifax, Lord Chatfield, Mr. Hore-Belisha and Sir Kingsley 
Wood. Sir Samuel Hoare, who succeeded Sir John Ander¬ 
son as Lord Privy Seal, made up the ninth member. 

Outside the War Cabinet there were more Ministerial 
changes. Sir John Anderson became the Home Secretary 
and Minister of Home Security, thus continuing under 
another title his old charge of organising A.R.P. Lord 
Stanhope moved from the Admiralty to be Lord President 
of the Cotmcil in succession to Lord Runciman. Sir 
Thomas Inskip became the new Lord Chancellor. New 
offices were filled sometimes by existing Ministers and some¬ 
times by new recruits. Thus, Mr. Morrison became Minister 
of Food as well as retaining his old office of Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster; and Mr. Ernest Brown tacked on 
the title of Minister of National Service to his title of 
Minister of I.abour. A former Cabinet Minister, Sir John 
Gilmour, was brought back when the Ministry of Shipping 
was set up in October. But newcomers were appointed to 
the biggest of the new Ministries, Lord Macmillan becoming 
Minister of Information and Mr. Ronald Cross Minister of 
Economic Warfare. Qose consultation with the Empire has 
been maintained by the arrival in London of representatives 
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of the Dominions and India and by the unptecedented 
appointment of Sir John Maffey to be the representative of 
the Government of the United Kingdom in Eire. 

An obvious gap in the constitution of the new Govern¬ 
ment is the absence of any members of the Opposition 
parties. At a joint meeting of the Executives of the Labour 
party and the Parliamentary Labour party, the Prime 
Minister’s invitation to the Opposition leaders to join the 
Government was considered and declined. Sir Archibald 
Sinclair and his fellow I.iberals refused a similar invitation. 
But in taking this step the Opposition parties emphasised 
that they intended to support the Government whole¬ 
heartedly in the prosecution of the war, and party contests 
at by-elections have been suspended. Both parties felt, 
however, that the preservation of an active and vigilant 
Parliamentary Opposition was of more use towards a 
successful conduct of the war than the mere emphasis of 
national solidarity, which already existed so demonstrably 
that to endorse it by joining the Government would have 
been superfluous, especially, as the Liberal leader pointed 
out, since the invitation did not include a place in the War 
Cabinet. Further evidence of the willingness to sink political 
differences was provided by the Trades Uruon Congress 
which on September 4 declared its approval of the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy. It also revealed that contact between the 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress and the 
Government was being established. This has since been 
confirmed by the announcement that a national advisory 
council, composed half of employers and half of trade union 
leaders, had been appointed to the Ministry of Labour, and 
that similar advisory councils of trade union leaders were 
attached to the Ministry of Supply and the Ministry of Food. 

III. The War Effort 

C INTACT between the trade unions and the Govern¬ 
ment is particularly important in view of the tremen- 
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dous task of ensuring that the country’s man-{>awer is fully 
utilised. The National Service (Armed Forces) Act, which 
was passed on the day war was declared, nlaJkes all able- 
bodied men, aged 18 to 40 indusive, liable for service in the 
armed forces of the Crown. But it has long been recogniaed 
that the industrial no less than the fighting front must be 
adequately manned. The, Schedule of Reserved Occupations 
gives a list of trades and professions which can least easily 
spare men; and the Control of Employment Act is designed 
to ensure that vital industries are not held up for lack of 
labour supplies. Wide powers were originally given by it to 
the Minister of Labour to control by Order all engagement 
of employees. These powers were modified after discussion 
with representatives of the employers and the trade unions; 
and the Bill as finally passed contains safeguards against 
transferring a workman against his will, and permission to 
an employer to engage a workman may not be refused un¬ 
less alternative employment is offered. A clause, too, pro¬ 
vides for the continuance of the regulation of entries into 
particular employment by the trade unions and the e,m- 
ployers. This underlines the fact that the Bill does not in¬ 
troduce dilution of labour. But though that has not yet 
come, a small but significant start was made as early as 
August 51 when an agreement was reached between the 
Engineering and Allied Employers’ National Federation and 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union for the utilisation in 
the engineering industry of semi-skilled labour “where it 
can be shown that skilled men are not available and produc¬ 
tion is prejudiced”. 

If the Ministry of Labour has power to ensure the best 
utilisation of industrial man-power, the Ministry of Supply 
has power over the output of munitions and the control of 
raw materials. By the end of the first two months of war the 
Ministry had spent about ^110,000,000 in new commit¬ 
ments; and 10,000 factories were engaged on direct orders 
alone. The Ministry has the power to compel industrialists 
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to give priority to govcmmeot orders; it can restrict noa- 
industries. With the help of its controls that have 
been established for a host of important raw materiak, in¬ 
cluding iron and steel, non-ferrous metals and wool, it can 
ensure that competition for the materials of war is elimin¬ 
ated ; it fixes maximum prices; and, in sum, has the power to 
mobilise the whole industrial resources of the country for 
one end. 

In the meantime, on the fighting front recruitment for 
the services has been in strong contrast to the situation in 
1914 when there was an immediate rush to enlist. The ex¬ 
pansion of the Army before the outbreak of war, and the 
introduction of conscription, had already provided the 
country with an army of nearly one million men. It is clearly 
useless recruiting more men than can be trained, clothed and 
equipped; and since war broke out only one Proclamation 
calling up men under the National Service (Armed Forces) 
Act has ^en made. Men who on October i had reached 
the age of 20 but not 22 have had to register, but the 
quarter of a million affected by this Proclamation will not 
actually be called up for training until the men, who still 
remain to be called up out of the quarter of a million 
registered in June under the Militia Training Act, have 
been absorbed. 

The existence of conscription, and the size of the Army, 
have naturally restricted the amount of voluntary enlist¬ 
ment. Nevertheless, the announcement by the War Office 
on October 27 that voluntary enlistment to certain regi¬ 
ments of the line was to be opened for men between ffie 
ages of 22 and 35, and that men between 33 and 50 could 
join a new corps—the Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps— 
which would help in maintaining supplies to the forces, met 
with a quick and eager response. 

What is this effort to cost? At the outset of war Parlia¬ 
ment voted a credit of £500,000,000. Adding this to the 
pre-war estimates of expenditure on the four services gives 
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an opttiditate fot war putposes this yeat of £i^%ooofiot> 
oOt off a total e^icnditute of 933,000,000. To meet this 
eq>enditute, revenue on the pre-war estimates was to bring 
in £942,000,000; but Sir John Simon, in introducing his war 
budgeton September 27, said that the efiectofthe war would 
be to reduce the estimates by £54,000,000. The standard 
rate of income tax was therefore to be raised to js. in the £ 
for 1959-40 and to 7/. 6 d. for 1940-41; the rate charged on 
the first £135 of taxable income was raised this year from 
ij. id. to 2J. 4</.; and next yeat the allowances ate to be 
reduced. The rates of surtax and estate duty were also in¬ 
creased, the total increases in direct taxation being estimated 
to yield an additional £76,500,000. 

Heavy additions were also made to indirect taxation, the 
Chancellor sticking to the old favourites of alcohol, tobacco 
and sugar. The only new tax introduced was an Excess 
Profits Tax which, unlike its predecessor, the Armaments 
Profits Duty, applies to all firms. It is to be levied at the rate 
of 60 per cent, on all profits above a pre-war base year. The 
net effect of these taxes, drastic as they seemed, was to raise 
therevenue estimates by only £107,000,000 to £995,000,000, 
leaving £938,000,000 to be met by borrowing. 

IV. The New Bureaucracy 

S O great is the war effort to be made that it has called 
forth intervention by the State in almost every aspect of 
national life. On August 24 the Emergency Powers (De¬ 
fence) Act, which enabled the Government to impose 
regulations for the defence of the realm by Orders-in- 
Council, was passed almost without comment and certainly 
without opposition. Nearly a week before war broke out 
ninety-six regulations were issued under the Act, dealing 
with the control of information, the control of communica¬ 
tions, shipping and transport, the right of evacuating areas 
and billeting. Within a few days thirty-two similar regula- 
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tions were issued; and Orders under the regulations had 
begun to appear. In addition to the wide powers possessed 
by the Government under this Act, further powers were 
given by a whole series of new statutes. Act following 
upon Act in such quick succession that sixteen became law 
on one night alone. 

For the most part the new legislation concentrated the 
Government’s hold upon the resources of the nation. For 
instance, the Currency (Defence) Act authorises the use of 
the Exchange Equalisation Account for war purposes; the 
Trading with the Enemy Act gives statutory force to the 
common law prohibition of trading with the enemy; 
the Ships and Aircraft (Transfer Prohibition) Act makes the 
transfer or mortgage of ships and aircraft subject to licence; 
the Import, Export and Customs Powers (Defence) Act 
places the country’s foreign trade in the hands of the Board 
of Trade. The resources of man-power are affected by the 
National Service (Armed Forces) Act and the Control of 
Employment Act which have already been mentioned, and 
also, by the National Registration Act, under which a census 
was taken on September 29 of every individual in the nation. 

The whole organisation of the City of London was 
changed by the Defence (Finance) Regulations issued under 
the Defence (Emergency Powers) Act. These again aimed 
at the mobilisation of resources, and their most importer 
provisions were those which transferred private holdings of 
gold and assets in certain foreign currencies—United States 
and Canadian dollars, French and Swiss francs, Swedish and 
Norwegian crowns, belgas, guilders and pesos—to the 
Government; holders of securities in these currencies had 
to declare them so that they may be mobilised when the need 
arises. For these currencies the Bank of En g lan d fixes 
official buying and selling rates; and dealings in all foreign 
currencies ate ultimately centred in the Bank. The purchase 
of any foreign currency is subject to official permission, but 
the reasonable requests of importers are complied with. 
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Like the old foreign exchange market, the gold market 
has disappeared. The price of gold is now fixed by the 
Bank of England (the price has been i68j-. a fine ounce since 
the outbreak of war), and the only business done has been 
the sales of gold to the Bank from Continental hoards. The 
silver market escaped the bureaucratic axe for the first few 
weeks, but a Board of Trade Order made on October 26 
prohibited the import of silver except under licence and 
condemned the silver market, like the gold market, to 
oblivion except for commercial purposes. 

The Bank of England itself was not immune from the 
financial mobilisation. The whole of the gold in the Issue 
Department, except for an odd £100,000, was transferred to 
the Exchange Equalisation Account on September 6, and the 
fiduciary issue was consequently raised from 00,000,000 
to £^ 80,000,000. It says much for the confidence felt in the 
monetary system that this transfer could take place at a 
time when the note circulation was reaching a record level. 
The same Bank Return that revealed that the gold in the 
Issue Department had been transferred showed that the note 
circulation had reached nearly £550,000,000. The peak 
came a week later at £553,500,000; and in addition postal 
orders had been legal tender from the outbreak of war. 
Bank rate, which had been unchanged for more than seven 
years, had been raised from 2 to 4 per cent, on August 24. 

On the Stock Exchange business iiad for so long been 
restricted by near-war conditions that from the point of 
view of activity the outbreak of war made little difference; 
and as early as August 23 official minimum prices had been 
fixed for gilt-edged securities. In strong contrast to 1914, 
however, the market was only closed for four working days, 
two of which were due to the curtailment of transport 
during the evacuation period. But when it reopened it was 
on the basis of cash bargains only ; and the capital market 
is now under complete control. Treasury consent being 
required for virtually every capital issue. 
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Anothct batch of laws aimed at softening the impact of 
die war on civilian life and property. The Personal Injuries 
(Emergency Provisions) Act provides for compensation in 
the event of death or injuries to civilians from air-raids or 
other military operations; by the Unemployment Assistance 
(Emergency Powers) Act allowances can be made to persons 
outside the scope of the Unemployment Assistance Act 
who are in distress by reason of the war; the Courts (Emer¬ 
gency Powers) Act prevents a person, without the leave of 
the Gjurt, from proceeding to execution on any judgment 
or order of a Court for the payment or recovery of a sum 
of money. The Compensation (Defence) Act provides, in¬ 
adequately it is true, for compensation in respect of taking 
possession of land and the requisitioning of vessels, vehicles, 
aircraft and other goods. The Rent and Mortgage Interest 
Restrictions Act provides that there shall be no further de¬ 
control of houses and extends the same form of control to all 
houses with a rateable value of up to ^loo in the Metropoli¬ 
tan Police District, ^£75 elsewhere in ^gland and Wales and 
£90. in Scotland. 

So many and so sweeping have been the new regulations 
and legislation put into operation that it is hardly surprising 
that a new bureaucracy has arisen to implement them. In 
some cases, as in finance, the new powers are placed in the 
hands of existing Departments. In other cases, Depart¬ 
ments in their infancy have grown to full size in a night. 
The Food (Defence Plans) Department of the Board of 
Trade, for instance, which had existed since 1956, blossomed 
into the Ministry of Food with control over the prices and 
distribution of food. The Ministry of Supply, the Cinderella 
of the present Government, has been transformed into an 
organisation of a size and importance of which it is not 
itself fully aware. Finally, there are the entirely new Depart¬ 
ments, new in the sense that they were bom with the war 
although conceived many months previously. 

Of the latter the one that has so far come in for most 
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puNici^ has been, peihaps naturally, the cme ebnceihed 
with it. On the outbreak ofwar the Ministry qflnfbrniatifui 
was charged with the functions of distributing nexfrs at 
home, propaganda abroad and censorship. Obviously, the 
first and the last of these are functions which touch a press¬ 
conscious public very nearly; and the absence of news, 
together with the ddays and muddles of the censorship, 
immediately evoked a storm of criticism in the press and in 
Parliament. As the weeks passed, to criticism of the 
Ministry’s work was added criticism of the personnel. Com¬ 
plaints of the number of the staff were voiced in the House 
of Commons, and calls for economy were made. Early in 
October, therefore, the Government gave way to public 
opinion and reorganised the Ministry by giving back to the 
other Government Departments their pre-war direct con¬ 
tacts with the press and making the censorship responsible 
not to the Ministry but to the Departments themselves. 
As the result of this reorganisation the staff of the Ministry 
was reduced by about 30 per cent. 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare has fared more 
happily. If the foreign trade of Great Britain is now con¬ 
trolled by the Board of Trade, the Ministry of Supply, the 
Ministry of Shipping and the Treasury, it is the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare which has been entrusted with the- task 
of strangling Germany’s trade and preventing supplies from 
reaching her. All ships passing the British contraband bases 
have to call in to have their cargo manifests examined. If the 
Ministry’s officials think there is evidence that cargo, on the 
contraband or conditional contraband list, is destined 
ultimately for Germany, the cargo is detained pending a 
final decision by the Prize Court. In this way Germany’s 
attempts to maintain her supplies through neutral countries 
are defeated. A measure of the success so far achieved is 
fotind in the figures given for the amount of contraband 
seized by the British contraband control in the first eight 
weeks of war. Of the total of 400,000 tons suspected of 
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being intended for Germany, over 87,500 tons were petro¬ 
leum products; 30,000 tons oils, oilseeds and fats in which 
Germany is notoriously short; 21,500 tons of aluminium 
and bauxite; and 11,000 tons of wool, cotton and other 
fibres. 


V. Stock-taking 

O N the fighting front the first two months of war have 
been vitally different from 1914 and different, too, 
from what had been expected. In 1914 a small British 
Expeditionary Force found itself engaged in fierce hos¬ 
tilities as soon as it crossed the Qiannel. Twenty-five years 
later a larger and more mechanised force has been trans¬ 
ported to France but has not yet been engaged in action. 
In 1914 the submarine menace had yet to come. In the 
present war, submarine offensive was taken against merchant 
shipping at the outset, and in the first two months the total 
of merchant tonnage lost by submarine or other methods 
was 238,795. Contrary to expectations, it has been the 
Navy and not the Royal Air Force which has suffered 
the greatest losses. The sinking by submarine action of the 
aircraft carrier Courageous on September 18 with a total loss 
of 515 officers and men, and of the battleship Royal Oak at 
the end of the second week in October with a loss of 8lo, 
have been to date the major disasters of the war. 

But if the Royal Air Force has not yet been called upon 
to withstand heavy air attacks on Great Britain, it has been 
trying out its activities along other lines. The leaflet and 
reconnaissance flights over Germany and the Western 
Front, the protection of convoys, die bombing of the 
German Fleet and the beating off of air attacks on the British 
Fleet have tested and proved the quality of Britain’s air 
power. 

On the home front the period has also been one of 
testing—testing the new madiincry of State and testing the 
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individual’s patience to put up with it and the ceaseless 
interference with his private life that it entails. The absence 
of any large-scale air attacks has been a blessing in mote 
ways than one, for it has enabled criticism both to fill in 
necessary gaps and also to provide some safeguards for 
civil liberty before the new bureaucracy obtains a strangle¬ 
hold. An example of the former may be found in the 
appointment of Lord Stamp to act as Economic Adviser to 
the Cabinet Committee set up to co-ordinate economic and 
financial policy and also as president of an inter-Depart- 
mental Committee composed of the permanent heads of the 
Departments concerned. And fears lest in defeating Hitler¬ 
ism abroad we should establish it at home were expressed 
by all parties on October 51 in a debate in the House of 
Commons on the amendment of the Defence Regulations, 
as a result of which the Government promised safeguards 
and an all-party consultation. 

In more specific ways the first restrictions and pre¬ 
cautionary measures have been relaxed. Places of entertain¬ 
ment in neutral and reception areas have been re-opened, 
and with certain limitations in London and other vulnerable 
districts. Football matches have been permitted. Some of 
the curtailed train and bus services have been restored. 
Petrol rationing came into force on September 23, but the 
proposed 25 per cent, cut in coal, gas and electricity con¬ 
sumption has been suspended. In the City, Bank rate is 
back to its pre-war level of 2 per cent. Modifications have 
been made in the Government’s scheme for the insurance of 
goods on land against war risks, which on the outbreak of 
war was made compulsory for aU owners of goods of a 
saleable value of over £1,000. Steps have been taken to 
reduce the number of A.R.P. personnel by differentiating 
between more and less vulnerable areas and to place it on a 
more permanent basis. 

But though restrictions may have been modified and 
relaxed, there remain ominous gaps that have not been 
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anpA Thete is still no sign that the Gov ernmen t has 
teaiised the dtastic action that must be taken to prevent 
waste and infla tion. The Prices of Goods Bill passed on 
October 23 aims at preventing profiteering, and maximum 
prices have been fixed for the majority of foodstufis and 
raw materials. For raw materials, however, the Ministry of 
Supply fixes prices after consultation with the Controls, who 
being the pre-war representatives of the industries con¬ 
cerned are interested parties. The prices of food arc fixed 
by the Ministry of Food, but it has not been able to prevent 
a rise in the cost of living index number of ten points in 
September, which, taken with a general rise in wages, mujt 
be viewed with concern and forms a sinister background to 
the public’s relief that rationing will at first be confined to 
butter and bacon. Also on the debit side, though not 
unexpected, must be put the rise in unemployment of 
198,946 in September and October and the big drop in trade 
in September, imports showing a fall of about £z%ooo,ooo 
on September 1938 and exports a fall of £zo,}oo,ooo. 

Great Britain entered this war with memories of the last 
war still green. It is for this reason that measures have been 
taken and machinery put into force which last time waited 
until, in some cases, the war was half over. If, as a result, 
the country seems now to be suffering badly from indiges¬ 
tion, it has at least the mental comfort that a large part of 
the necessary evils of war has already been swallowed. 
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I. The Outbreak of War 

C ANADA has been in a state of war with Gemuny since 
September lo, as the result of a Proclamation, made in 
the name of King George at Ottawa, with a careful obser¬ 
vance of all the formalities required to emphasise the separate 
national status and the independent decision of the Domi¬ 
nion. The week’s delay in making a formal declaration of 
war, which aroused explosive indignation in imperialist 
circles, was due to the resolute determination of Premier 
Mackenzie King to fulfil his oft-repeated pledge not to 
commit Canada to participation in another overseas war 
without the full authority of Parliament, but it had the 
advantage of allowing time for public sentiment in favour 
of participation to crystallise and also of enabling certain 
supplies of war equipment, which had been ordered in the 
United States, to be shipped across the border before the 
neutrality legislation of the United States became operative 
against Canada. Even severe critics of the King Ministry 
admit that it deserves considerable credit for bringing 
Canada into the war with a minimum of friction. With the 
nation behind it, it has secured popular acquiescence in a 
series of very drastic measures of state control extending to 
almost every sphere of economic and financial activity. 
These have been imposed under the authority of the War 
Measures Act, a Statute passed by the Borden Ministry in 
1914, and fortunately never repealed. 

Parliament was summoned to meet for a special session 
on September 7 and there was a full attendance of both 
Houses to heat the Speech from the Throne repeat the 
intention of the Government, which Mr. Mackenzie King 
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had announced as soon as Britain declared war, to request 
the authority of Parliament for effective co-operation with 
Britain and France to checkmate Germany’s aggression, and 
for the measures needed for this purpose. The Prime 
Minister intimated that he would regard the adoption of the 
Address as tantamount to the mandate which he sought, 
and so the debate on the Address, which lasted two days, 
was restricted to the issue of Canadian participation and the 
policies required to make it effective. The exposition of 
Ministerial policy was undertaken by Mr. Mackenzie King 
and his leading French-Canadian Minister, Mr. Lapointe, 
the Minister of justice. The former gave a carefully 
reasoned exposition of the compelling motives which had 
induced his Government to range Canada by the side of 
Britain and France in the grim struggle with Nazi tyranny 
that lay ahead. He defended himself against charges that 
he had failed to follow the example of Mr. Chamberlain in 
consulting the leaders of other parties, and he gave some 
account of the events immediately preceding the outbreak 
of-war and of the modest part he had played in attempting 
to avert it by appeals to Hitler, Mussolini, and the President 
of Poland. 

Since the Ministry’s plans were in the embryo stage, he 
would not make any definite disclosure of them, but he inti¬ 
mated that Canada would assume full responsibility for-the 
defence, not only of her own territory, but also of Newfound¬ 
land and Labrador, in order to protect the great commercial 
artery of the St. Lawrence, and would send overseas aviators 
and planes. But her initial contribution to the Allied cause 
would be largely in the shape of generous supplies of manu¬ 
factured munitions and foodstuffs. In regard to an expedi¬ 
tionary force he was non-committal, but he was able to 
point out that the Australian Government had not yet 
undertaken to organise such a force, and he announced 
that, through the agency of the militia regiments, recruits 
would be enlisted for a “Canadian Active Service Force” 
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He vas able to read to the House of Commons ofers 
whole-hearted co-operation from most of the provincial 
Governments and from a long list of nation-wide and local 
organisations, including various associations of foreign- 
bom residents of Canada. In the closing passage of his 
speech he said: 

What this world is facing to-day is deception, terror, violence, 
and force, by a ruthless and tyrannical Power which seeks world 
domination. I say there has not been a time, the period of the 
last war not excepted, when the countries of the world faced such 
a crisis as they face to-day. I want to ask the House and the people 
of Canada in what spirit are they going to face this crisis. Are 
they going to face it believing in the rights of individuals, in the 
sacredness of human personality, believing in the freedom of 
nations, believing in all the sanctities of human life? I believe 
they are, and I believe through their representatives in Parliament 
they will so indicate in no uncertain way. 

Dr. Manion, who opened the debate, declared that 
the Conservative party, while it would reserve its full 
rights of criticism, was in complete agreement with the 
Government’s policy and would give it support in every 
possible way. He was even stronger in his condemnation of 
Hitlerism than the Prime Minister and besought the House 
to remember that, if the democracies were beaten, there was 
no richer prize than Canada among the nations of the world. 
He insisted that the Government must take immediate 
steps to prevent profiteering in any shape or form, and he 
concurred with Mr. Mackenzie King in pronouncing against 
military conscription. It was left, however, to Mr. Lapointe 
to make the best speech of the debate and also the best and 
bravest in his long public career, as he must have known 
that his clear-cut and ardent advocacy of Canadian participa¬ 
tion in the war would be unpalatable to some of his com¬ 
patriots in Quebec. He directed his main efforts to 
demolishing completely the arguments advanced by French- 
Canadian isolationists, who had been organising anti-war 
meetings in Quebec, and he made out an almost unanswer- 
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able case against their attitude, showing by chapter and 
verse how neutrality was virtually impossible for Canada in 
any major war in which Britain might be engaged. Then he 
dealt with a suggestion that Canada’s military contribution 
should take the form of volunteers for the British Army, 
whom the British Government would pay. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, this is a shameless, dishonourable proposal. 
They say, “You may give your life; you may shed your blood, 
but your country refuses to pay the expense incidental to your 
sacrifice.” 1 am too proud, too conscious of Canadian dignity, to 
discuss such a proposal. I am surprised that any man of whom it 
may be said, in the words of our national song, “II est ni d'um 
race fiire," could entertain this disgraceful suggestion. In the 
Middle Ages European countries were hiring mercenaries 
throughout the world to fight their battles. Canadians will never 
be mercenaries paid by any country—^not even by Britain. If 
Canadians go to the front line of the batde they will go voluntarily 
as Canadians, under the control of Canada, commanded by 
Canadians and maintained by the Dominion of Canada. 

He felt it necessary, however, to sound a note of warning' 
about the impossibility of ever persuading the French- 
Canadian race to accept conscription for an overseas war, 
and to plead for an avoidance of extremist views, whose 
advocacy could not fail to arouse antagonism and disrupt 
Canadian unity. 

Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, the veteran leader of the C.C.F. 
party, found himself unable to forswear his lifelong pacifist 
views, and attacked the idea of Ca nadian participation in 
another of a series of imperialist wars, which must go on as 
long as the present capitalist system with its exploitation of 
the working classes and its rivalries for markets existed. 
But he found himself at variance with the rest of his party, 
and their spokesman, Mr. Coldwell, declared that they 
would support Canada’s entry into the war with the caveat 
that assistance to Britain should be confined to economic 
and financial help. The Social Crediters endorsed the policy 
of the Government without any such reservations, but 
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insisted dutt theze most be immediate conscxiption o£ both 
man-powet and wealth. Ministers had bem anxious about 
the extent of the op|>osition to their polic7whidh was known 
to exist among their French-Canadian supporters, but it 
proved to be much smaller than the7 had foreboded. The 
views of these dissentients were ably stated in a temperate 
speech by Mr. Maxime Raymond, K,C., a prominent Mont¬ 
real lawyer, who advanced all the stock arguments of the 
isolationist school of thought, argued that Canada should 
not concern herself with the fate of Poland in which she 
had no direct interest, and warned Ministers that, if they 
tried to introduce conscription, they would endanger the 
stability of Confederation. He was backed by four other 
Liberals from Quebec who took a similar line, but the main 
body of the French-Canadian contingent on the Ministerial 
benches had been impressed by the validity of Mr, Lapointe’s 
arguments. Support for participation was forthcoming from 
various Conservative speakers, including Mr. Heon, a 
French-Canadian, who had always been reckoned an extreme 
nationalist, and Mr, J. T. Thorson, a western Liberal who 
had in recent sessions advanced strong isolationist views. 

An amendment was moved by two French-Canadian 
Liberals, but when it was put to the House it did not get 
sufficient support to justify a vote. The Address was thus 
unanimously adopted. 

Colonel Ralston, K.C., whom Mr. Mackenzie King, with 
the general approbation of the country, had induced to 
return to public life and take the place of Mr. Dunning at 
the Ministry of Finance, had not had time to find a seat in 
Parliament and so it fell to Mr. Ilsley, the Miivister of 
National Revenue, to introduce a special war budget which 
imposed a variety of new taxation. Parliament had pre¬ 
viously passed a special war appropriation of $100,000,000, 
and Mr. Ilsley explained that after allowances were made 
for an expansion of revenue and a decrease in the costs 
of farm and unemployment relief, there would probably 
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be a deficit of $156,000,000 at the close of the current 
fiscal year on March 51. So he announced that, while part 
of this sum would be met by borrowing, the Government 
felt it must meet part of the costs of the war by special 
taxation levied on the principles of equality of sacrifice and 
ability to pay. So he proposed a number of increases in 
taxation which he forecast would produce $21,000,000 dur¬ 
ing the balance of this fiscal year and $62,000,000 in a full 
normal year. The income tax for individuals was increased 
by a war surtax of 20 per cent, on the total income tax 
otherwise payable, and the scale of the corporation tax was 
raised from 15 per cent, to 18 per cent, and, in the case of 
consolidated returns, from 17 per cent, to 20 per cent. There 
was also imposed a new excess profits tax on the profits of 
all businesses whether incorporated or not, but two alterna¬ 
tives were given the payers of this levy. The first was a tax 
on all profits in excess of earnings of 5 per cent, on capital 
on the following graduated scale: 

On profits in excess of 5% but exceeding 10% of capital: 10% 

- .. .. » 10% » 15% 20% 

.. » 15% „ 20% „ 30% 

» .. » 2o7„ „ 25% „ 40% 

» » 25% of capital 60% 

and the second was a levy at the rate of 50 per cent, on all 
profits in excess of the average profits for the last four years. 

Substantial increases in the rates of taxation on tea, coflFee, 
all kinds of liquor, tobacco and cigarettes, were also decreed, 
and a new tax on household electricity bills was imposed. 
Some adjustments were also made in the tariff and sales 
tax, but none of a serious nature. The Conservative and 
C.C.F. parties tempered their general approval of the 
budget with some mild criticisms about details, but the 
Social Crediters opposed it and moved an amendment 
the establishment of a committee to consider ways 
and means of conscripting wealth. This was, however, 
voted down by 190 to 8 and the budget thereafter was passed 
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unanimously. The Government also had no dilHculty in 
securing the endorsement of other measures, including a Bill 
authorising the creation of a Department of Munitions and 
Supply. But it has contented its^ so far with establishing a 
Board of Munitions and Supply without Cabinet represen¬ 
tation. Under the very competent chairmanship of Mr. 
Wallace Campbell of the Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
this Board is acting as agent for, and co-operating closely 
and harmoniously with, a British purchasing mission which 
is now installed in offices in the Parliament Buildings at 
Ottawa. After a session lasting six days Parliament was 
prorogued on September 12, and at the final sitting Mr. 
Mackenzie King announced that it would reassemble for its 
final regular session in January, and that the Government 
did not contemplate asking for an extension of its statutory 
term. 

The King Ministry has maintained close consultation with 
the British Government about the policies which would 
make its co-operation most effective, and, as the result of 
the exchange of views, the Government was at the end ,of 
September able to satisfy a public demand, which was becom¬ 
ing very persistent in Ontario and other provinces, for an 
announcement of its war programme. The statement issued 
revealed that it proposed to despatch immediately to Britain 
as many trained aviators as could be spared, together with 
doctors, engineers, and other techtiicians who would be 
absorbed into British units for active service, and to proceed 
with the recruiting and organisation of a Canadian Active 
Service Force of two divisions, of which the first would be 
available as soon as possible for overseas service, and the 
second would be kept in reserve. The organisation of this 
force is now in progress, and the Minister of Defence was 
able to state on October 12 that Canada had about 60,000 
troops under arms; some 40,000 men will be absorbed in 
the two divisions, and the balance will be kept on garrison 
duty for the coastal defences and other vulnerable points 
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MeanwWle the industrial and other resources of Canada are 
being mobilised for the ben^t of the Allied cause, and as 
goes on the contribution that thc7 will make will 
be increasingly effective. There is also general approval 
throughout Canada of the plan whereby Canada is to become 
the chief centre of training for the air forces of the whole 
Commonwealth * and the King Ministry’s cordial acquies¬ 
cence in this scheme has served to convince many critics 
who were afraid that it was half-hearted in its direction of 
Canada’s share in the war effort of the Commonwealth. It 
is now taking steps by refunding operations to make avail¬ 
able credits in Canada for the purchase of primary products, 
manufactured commodities and munitions required by 
the Allies, and there is some evidence that the Bank of 
Canada is sponsoring the moderate and well-regulated 
expansion of the currency which Mr. Ilsley in his budget 
speech said might be desirable. 

Soon after the session ended Mr. Mackenzie King under¬ 
took a modest reorganisation of his Cabinet to which he 
was impelled by a steady barrage of criticism, supported by 
influential Liberal papers like the Winnipeg Free Pwr, and 
directed against the administration of the Department of 
National Defence under Mr. Ian Mackenzie. Last year 
grave disquietude about some of its practices had been 
aroused by the revelations of a judicial enquiry into a 
notorious contract for Bren machine guns, and during the 
summer it was revived sharply by fresh disclosures about 
other war contracts which had an unpleasant odour of 
political patronage. Mr. Mackenzie King did not yield to 
the demand for Mr. Mackenzie’s dismissal from office, but 
he moved him to the Department of Pensions and National 
Health and gave his department, which had assumed first- 
class importance, to Mr. Norman Rogers, his Minister of 
Labour and a former Rhodes Scholar, who served in the 
last war. This change necessitated a further shuffle of 
* Sec p. 230 below. 
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pottfolio8» and Major Posner, vacatii^ the 'feEntSttf 
Pensions and National Health for Mr. Madcei^, took oiver 
the office of Postmaster-General &om Mr. McLatt^ yrbo 
migrated to the Ministry of Labour. But Mr. Mackenzie 
King was unable to find a satisfactory French-Canadian 
successor for the late Secretary of State, Mr. Rinfret, who 
died suddenly last July. Mr. Raymond, who had the best 
claim for the post on his merits, had disqualified himself 
by his attitude towards the war, and the appointment was 
deferred pending the outcome of political developments in 
the province of Quebec. 


11. The Quebec Election 

T he King Ministry, on the strength of the comparatively 
feeble opposition shown to their war policy during the 
special session at Ottawa, had fondly cherished hopes that 
it would be spared the political trouble in Quebec which 
caused such embarrassment to the Borden Ministry during 
the last war, but it was speedily disillusioned when Mr. 
Maurice Duplessis, the Union Nationale Premier of Quebec, 
who had been at loggerheads with it about unemployment 
relief, took issue in a public speech with its constitutional 
right to impose certain war measures upon Quebec and 
announced that he would seek a mandate to resist them at a 
provincial election to be held on October aj. In this and 
later speeches he accused the King Government of seizing 
upon the war as an excuse for promoting a scheme of 
centralisation upon which it had set its heart, and, denounc¬ 
ing such measures as the ban decreed upon borrowing 
abroad and the censorship of the press and radio, he called 
upon the voters of Quebec to back him in a fight for sacred 
provincial rights which were being menaced as never before. 

Faced with this challenge the King Ministry after ex¬ 
haustive deliberations decided that it could not ignore it or 
remain indifferent to the result of the election in Quebec. 
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So with the authority of his colleagues, Mr. Lapointe, the 
Minister of Justice, in his r 61 e as leader of the federal 
Liberal party in Quebec, announced that the King Ministry 
proposed to break a rule against intervention in provincial 
elections, faithfully observed by all recent Ministries at 
Ottawa, and exert all its influence and electioneering re¬ 
sources to compass the defeat of Mr. Duplessis and secure 
a vote of confidence from Quebec in the Liberal policy. 
Mr. Lapointe followed up this pronouncement by serving 
notice in a nation-wide broadcast that a refusal of the vote of 
confidence sought would be the signal for the immediate 
withdrawal of Senator Dandurand, Mr. Cardin, Major 
Power, and himself, the four representatives of Quebec, 
from the King Ministry. 

It would be cowardice on my part (he said) to remain in the 
Cabinet in spite of Quebec’s wishes. I repeat it. If the people of 
the province prove by their votes that they believe the atrocious 
calumnies and the shameful lies which are the basis of Mr. 
Duplessis’ campaign, how could we be expected to continue to 
represent them and speak for them in the councils of the nation. 
Leave to my fellow-countrymen in Quebec the responsibility for 
this important decision and I will accept it. 

At the same time he reiterated a pledge previously given 
that neither he nor any of his colleagues from Quebec 
would remain in any Ministry which tried to introduce 
military conscription. 

Mr. Duplessis and his followers had already been raising 
this bogey, and in his opening speech in the campaign the 
former had declared that a vote for his party would be a 
vote not merely against centralisation and assimilation but 
against participation in the war and, above all, against con¬ 
scription. But this declaration provoked a general protest 
from the press of English-speaking Canada, regardless of 
its party affiliations, drove the Montrtal Star, a Conservative 
paper, to back the Liberal party, and caused one of Mr. 
Duplessis’ Ministers, Mr. Layton, and a prominent supporter 
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in the kte legislature, Mr. W. S. Bulloch, to renounce all 
allegiance to him on the ground that he was a fomenter of 
national discord in critical times. In his later speeches, 
therefore, Mr. Ehiplessis intimated that he was still for 
Canadian participation in the war, provided the provincial 
rights of (^ebec were not impaired. A colourful personal¬ 
ity, he has acquired a strong personal following in Quebec, 
particularly in the rural areas, and he is a very ardent and 
energetic campaigner with a well organised political machine 
at his command. On the other hand, the Liberal organisa¬ 
tion in Quebec has never recovered from the great ddbicle 
of 1936 when the long Liberal regime of forty years ended 
in a welter of scandals, and Mr. Adelard Godbout, the 
provincial leader lacks the oratorical and other gifts which 
make votes in French Canada. So he needed all the help 
that the four Federal Ministers and their followers at 
Ottawa could give him. A somewhat imponderable factor 
was the decision of Mr. Paul Gouin and his Action Nationale 
Libdrale party, which helped Mr. Duplessis to victory in 
1936 but subsequently broke with him, to nominate candi¬ 
dates in more than half the constituencies. The National 
Liberals opposed Canadian participation in the war, but 
they condemned the Duplessis Ministry on other counts. 
Altogether it was a complicated situation, and the political 
experts predicted a close result. 

That prediction was completely falsified when the poll 
was held on October aj. The Duplessis Ministry \t^as 
decisively defeated by what amounted to a popular land¬ 
slide in favour of the Liberal party. The Liberals, who at 
the dissolution had held only 14 out of 86 seats in the Legisla¬ 
ture, made 54 gains and wiU therefore have a commanding 
majority in the new Legislature, including in all probability 
two independents, one of them Camillien Houde, the re¬ 
doubtable Mayor of Montreal. The Union Nationale party 
is left with only 16 seats, and, although Mr. Duplessis himself 
held his home town of Three Rivers quite comfortably, 
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6 bis 9 Moisten wete defeated. The interveotum of tbe 
Actioo Lib^tale Natiooalc pany was quite ineffectual: its 
candidates polled a negligible number of votes and its 
Mr. Gouin, was badly beaten. 

The result has given deep satisfaction in the English- 
speaking provinces of Canada, whose press, regardless of 
party affiliations, condemned Mr. Duplessis as a mischievom 
disturber of national harmony, and it has brought not 
merely relief but great jubilation to Ministerial circles at 
Ottawa. Mr. Mackenzie King, however, was wise in 
pronouncing the victory over Mr. Duplessis to be much 
more than a mere party triumph, for a substantial con¬ 
tribution to it was made by the two great Conservative 
papers of Quebec, the Montreal Gazette and the Montreal 
Star, which advised the English-speaking voters of Quebec 
to make sure of the defeat of the Union Nationale party by 
voting for Liberal candidates. The widespread acceptance 
of this advice enabled Liberal candidates to carry divisions 
of Montreal which are Conservative strongholds, and to 
secure all the 15 seats on the Island of Montreal save one. 
It was, Mr. Mackenzie King declared, a victory not so much 
for the Liberal party as for Canada and the Empire. It was 
also a great personal triumph for Mr. Lapointe who, taking 
his political life in his hands, had converted reluctant col¬ 
leagues to the idea that the challenge of Mr. Duplessis 
could not be ignored, assumed the leadership of the Liberal 
campaign and made a series of speeches whose effective¬ 
ness has seldom been surpassed in the history of Cgnadian 
elections. It is believed that the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
of Quebec, while officially proclaiming its complete neutral¬ 
ity, used its influence with great effect in favour of the 
liberal party. Another factor which undoubtedly affected 
the result was the appeal made by Mr. Lapointe and his 
colleagues to the feeling of loyalty to the Crown on the 
part of Ftcnch-Canadians generally, a feeling which was so 
markedly intensified by the recent Royal visit. 
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Unquestionably the tcsult was a vety happy oiita^iie £ot 
both Quebec and the test of Canada. It zofiy not be too 
much to hope that it will prove the turning-point in 
Dominion-Ptovincial relations and the beginning of a new 
era, so long desired and so sorely needed, of loyal and fcuit- 
fiil co-operation. For the rest, and more immediately, it 
leaves the King Ministry, whose prestige is substantially 
increased, free to devote all its energies to the organisation 
of the country’s contribution to the Allied cause. 

Canada, 

October 1959. 
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L Australia at War 

T he news of the declaration of war on Germany by 
Great Britain was received in Australia on a Sunday 
evening with a calm which to some extent was the result of 
a feeling that the development was inevitable. During the 
previous ten days the public had been kept in a state of high 
tension as information concerning the dramatic moves in 
Europe came to hand. The culminating point appeared to 
bring a certain relief from the tension of the preceding days. 

There is no doubt whatever that the principles on which 
the British and French Governments have taken action have 
been widely applauded by all sections of the community. 
Great disappointment was expressed in many quartets at the 
failure of the Anglo-Russian negotiations, and the signing 
of the Russian-German non-aggression pact was equally 
unwelcome. For some months the public had been, through 
the press and radio, led to expect the adherence of Russia at 
an early date to the Peace Front. The differences between 
Communism and Nazism had been so emphasised by many 
public commentators that many people tended to ignore 
some of the deeper reasons which, in the opinion of a few 
students and observers, might cause a Russian-German 
understanding at any moment. The agreement, however, 
had a bright side for many Australians as it was considered 
that Japan’s projected military alliance with the Axis Powers 
was no longer practicable. Undoubtedly the possibility of 
this alliance had caused concern in Austriia and the 
officially declared neutrality of the Japanese Government 
has relieved the Australian Government of some pressing 
anxieties. 
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The statement of the Prime Minister which was broadcast 
a few minutes after Mr. Chamberlain’s anno^cement that 
Britain was at war with Germany at once made the posi¬ 
tion of the Commonwealth in the Empire unequivocal, 
“There was never any doubt where Britain stood,” said Mr. 
Menzies, “and there can be no doubt that where Britain 
stands there stand the people of the entire British Empire... 
Britain is at war, therefore Australia is at war.” Constitu¬ 
tional authorities in Australia have on the whole considered 
that when the King is at war all his dominions are at war. 
There was, therefore, no declaration of war by Australia on 
Germany. 

The leader of the federal Opposition promised the Prime 
Minister that the Labour patty could be relied on to do 
the right thing in the defence of Australia. The Premier of 
Queensland, Mr. Forgan Smith, in a statement in Brisbane 
appeared to go further on behalf of the Labour party in 
that state. He said “Everything that can be done to promote 
civilisation and peace has, in my opinion, been done. 
Principles and liberty mean more than phrases and we must 
be prepared to do everything possible that the institutions 
for which we stand may be maintained at all costs.” 

There was some talk of the possibility of forming a 
National Government; but the Labour party would not 
co-operate with the United Australia party for such a 
purpose. It took the view, which is fairly widely held here, 
that the real interests of a democracy can be most effectively 
safeguarded even in war time by the existence of a vigilant 
Opposition. The Country party has pledged its full support 
for all measures which it considers will help to prosecute the 
war in the most efficient and practical manner. Points of 
difference on other matters prevent at present the formation 
of a composite Government. Sir Earle Page, who has been 
leader of the federal parliamentary Country party for nearly 
twenty years, has resigned the position. This makes the 
personal antipathy between him and the Prime Minister a 
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leu in^iortaot fiictor in the leladons betweoQ the Goyem- 
trxinf anA the Country patty. Mr. Atchie Cameron of Sooth 
Aostfalia has been elected in his place. A Wat Cabinet 
mnaisting of six of the Ministers has been created. Its chi ef 
functions will be to ensure that major policy decisions of the 
Government are efficiently and speedily carried into effect. 

The outbreak of war found the Commonwealth to a 
certain extent ready for the emergency. Preli m i n ary steps 
were taken on August 2510 guard important strategic points, 
and a few days later certain restrictions on the transfer of 
money from Australia to overseas countries were announced. 
Precautionary measures were intensified two days before 
the outbreak of war, and when the fateful decision was taken 
little remained to be done to complete the emergency plans 
of the Government, There was commendable co-operation 
between State and Federal Governments, though defence 
is the sole responsibility of the latter. 

At present the activities of the land defence forces ate 
being concentrated on a programme of intensified training 
and expansion. The militia has been called up in two 
batches of 40,000 for a month’s continuous training, 
shortly to .be followed by a further three months. This is 
a welcome decision, for it must be admitted that on Septem¬ 
ber 3 there were very few militia soldiers in the Common¬ 
wealth sufficiently trained to meet an enemy attack. The 
militia is liable for service only in Australia and its territories. 
But since war broke out there has been a considerable 
number of volunteers offering for either home or overseas 
service. Although up to the prraent the British Govern¬ 
ment apparently does not desire the dispatch of Dominion 
forces overseas to the theatre of war, the Commonwealth 
Government has already begun to raise a special force of 
20,000 to be available for service in Australia or overseas as 
dicumstances require. This will be known as the SiTth 
Division of the Second Australian Imperial Force and is 
enlisted for permanent service for the duration of the war. 
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Hie title seam to have beea chosen because theie vwse five 
divisk^ in the A.I.F. in Fiance d uring the Qteat Wat, and 
because the militia is organised on the basis (^ five divisioos. 
The present force was spoken of by the puUic as the “new 
A J.F.” from the time its promotion was mooted. The force 
will be comcoanded by Major-General Sir Thomas Blarney. 
The personnel will be drawn principally from the militia. 
It is expected that their training will commence early in 
November. The Government has also offered to the 
British Government the personnel of six Royal Australian 
Air Force squadrons for service overseas. This contingent 
will consist of four bomber squadrons and two two-seater 
fighter squadrons, and they are expected, if circumstances 
permit, to leave Australia before the end of the year.* The 
total number of this force wUl be approximately 5,aoo men. 
It has also been decided to raise two garrison battalions for 
permanent service chiefly from the tanks of the returned 
soldiers. These will be used to relieve militia units of guard 
duty at many points where permanent guards are necessary. 
The Prime Minister has undertaken that there will be no 
conscription for overseas service. But the Defence Act 
gives authority for the conscription of man-power for 
service within Australia and its territories. 

The Government’s defence programme has been accele¬ 
rated since Parliament went into recess. Freed for a time 
from the worries of the parliamentary situation, the Minis¬ 
try appears to have given the closest attention to the task 
of establishing the defences of the Commonwealth on a 
satisfactory basis. Much of the creative organisation of the 
programme lias now been completed, and there remains the 
more difficult task of giving effect to the principles laid 

* The decision to send this contingent to Europe liras ca n ce ll e d 
in view of the Empire scheme for air-training in Gmada, the details 
of which ate given on p. rjo below. Broadcasting on October lo, 
Mr. Menzies Scribed the scheme as “die most spectacular and the 
most decisive joint efibrt of the Bdtish nations in this war”. [Ed.] 
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down by improved routine organisation. It is not possible 
for any person other than those chiefly responsible to judge 
of the degree of success which is attending these efforts. 
According to Ministerial statements progress in the manu¬ 
facture of aircraft and munitions is satisfactory. But it 
should not be assumed that Ministers are unduly complacent 
about the position. 

A large body of public opinion, both informed and 
uninformed, will not allow the Ministry to take defence 
preparations in a casual manner. Since the outbreak of war 
there has been considerable criticism of the Ministry princi¬ 
pally because of its alleged inertia and the apparent delay in 
making some definite offer of help to Britain. Some of that 
criticism has been hardly fair and has been made without 
a full knowledge of the facts. But the pressure of public 
opinion on Government policy has been for the good of 
both the Ministry and the country. Although the Govern¬ 
ment has been pushing ahead with its plans, there are a 
number of competent observers who consider that the plans 
themselves arc not ambitious enough to cope with the 
requirements of totalitarian warfare. It has been urged that 
the organisation of industry means all industry and not 
merely those sections of it which appear to have a direct and 
immediate connection with current defence plans. . It is 
likely that mote will be done in the future to orgahise 
industry so that all of its component parts will function in 
the most efficient manner in time of war. Something, of 
course, has already been done in this direction. The oil 
compames at the request of the Government have agreed to 
increase their already considerable fuel reserves and it is 
considered that, together with the expected volume of 
production of shale oil in the near future, the Conunon- 
wealth will have reserves to meet the present emergency 
without resort to rationing. 

Plans have been completed for the organisation of the 
primary industries. The British Government has bought 
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practically all the exportable surplus of Australia’s primary 
products. Some of this will probably be re-s<)ld to neutrals. 
Australian primary producers, with the exception of fruit 
growers, not have to worry about markets for the 
duration of the war. Wool, wheat, sugar, flour and meat 
have all been purchased at prices that will give a fair return 
to the producer. In a sense the latter may be considered to 
be fortunate as the result of this development, and their part 
in the war effort to be rather inglorious. But it must be re¬ 
membered that the extent of the Commonwealth’s war effort 
will be finally determined by the strength of its economy 
and that this in return is based on the primary industries. 

The National Register of wealth and man-power was 
taken before the war, but not without some trouble. The 
boycott which had been decided upon by the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions was eventually lifted as the result 
of certain assurances that were given to the Unions by the 
Prime Minister. The Labour party was anxious to avoid 
a clash with the Ministry on this issue and the Leader of the 
Opposition, Mr. Curtin, played a prominent part in the 
negotiations which led to the decision to lift the boycott. 

Before the federal Parliament adjourned on September 21 
it passed the National Security Act. This measure gives 
the Government complete power to deal with any matter 
which in any way affects Australia’s war effort. This is 
legally justified because of the wide scope of the Common¬ 
wealth defence power notwithstanding normal constitu¬ 
tional limitations. There is a power of restricting freedom 
of speech which, however, can only be exercised by the 
Minister for Defence. Though most members disliked the 
Bin and there were various criticisms of some of its detaUs, 
it was recognised as an essential part of the Australian war 
effort. 

The Ministry had to face considerable criticism because 
of its decision, made shortly before the war began, not to 
proceed with the proposal to establish a permanent mobile 
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&XCC. Since the Lyons-Page Govetmnent had decided in, 
to create such a force, the decision of the Menzies 
Government was a reversal of one already taken. But this 
has become of little consequence, for it is now 
apparent that Australia is going to have a considerable force 
for the duration of the war, 

n. Wool and Wheat Industries 

T he position of the wool industry is likely to be im¬ 
proved by the purchase of the clip by the British 
Government. It was calculated by the Wool Committee of 
Inquiry which was appointed in 1931 to consider all aspects 
of the industry in the Commonw^th that the average cost 
of production was approximately 14J. per lb. Since the 
Committee completed its work costs fell below this figure 
for a few years, but during the last three years they have 
risen again and the cost of wool production based on the 
foregoing estimate, corrected for present-day conditions, 
is how approximately per lb. This, of course, is an 
average result, and it is certain that many growers, in good 
seasons particularly, can produce on a much lower cost basis. 
Some authorities consider that an average price in Australian 
currency of \s. per lb. would cover the costs of most wool 
producers and leave them a reasonable margin of profit. 

Wool prices during the last ten years have fluctuated 
widely and the average price for the decade was i i^d. per lb. 
For the 1938-39 season the average was In ad^tion, 
during part of that season and for nearly the whole of the 
previous one, there was a severe drought in most wool¬ 
growing districts of the Commonwealth. Though stock 
losses were generally not heavy, except in the sense that 
lambing percentages were much below normal, the weight 
of wool cut per sheep showed a substantial reduction on 
that of the previous years. Thus growers during the last 
eighteen months have been faced with low prices and a 
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zeduced vokune of ptoduction, a comHnadonTc^ wJVose 
faxitxm tately experienced in tb: wool ttsul& At the 
time, all costs of ptoduction both on and oft the ptopetttes 
have incteased. ^KTiat the market price of wool would have 
been in 1939-40 if the war had not occutted is impossible 
to estimate. 

The decision to sell the entire Australian clip to the British 
Government at an average price which, it is reported, will 
be liid. in Australian currency stg.) will relieve the 

immediate anxieties of wool growers. The immensity of 
this transaction and the organisation required to carry it 
into effect ate not perhaps immediately apparent; for the 
difficulties of selling a wool clip on a flat rate are probably 
not appreciated by the ordinary citizen. Wool, unlike most 
primary products, has no full average quality value and 
it can only be priced in hundreds of types, which all have 
a distinct value according to their style, quality and clean- 
scoured yield. Thousands of technical decisions and calcula¬ 
tions ate necessary before even a day’s wool offerings can 
be finally appraised and its value certified. The appraise¬ 
ment of the whole clip so as to procure a fixed average price 
is consequently a tremendous task which is not paralleled 
in the case of the sale of any other primary product. 

The wheat growers have been in trouble since 1930, with 
the exception of three seasons when world prices were on 
a payable basis, and to-day the position of many of them is 
desperate. A Royal Commission some years ago enquired 
exhaustively into all phases of the industry. The Commission 
found that in 1934 there were 62,000 wheat growers in the 
Commonwealth, of whom 20,000 had less than 100 acres 
under crop or derived the greater part of their income from 
other forms of production. A statistical sample of 524 
persons was, therefore, taken from 42,000 growers, and 
independent checks have established that the whole sample 
has given results which ate of sufficient accuracy for practical 
purposes.' The investigations related to the period 1928-29 
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to 1935-54. The Commissioncts found that on the basis 
of a price of 51. i\d. f.o.r. Australian ports, 60 pet cent, 
of growers could not clear their expenses (current costs) 
and pay interest which was estimated at 9^. per bushel. 0 £ 
this number 34 per cent, were shown to have current costs 
above the basic price and their position as regards produc¬ 
tion costs does not reveal any improvement on the estimates 
of them made by the Gsmmission in 1934. The marketable 
crop, that is the total crop less 14,000,cxao bushels of seed- 
wheat, has averaged 140,000,000 bushels per year for the last 
five years. Approximately 36,000,000 bushels are required 
for home consumption. The average price for the last six 
years was approximately 5^. 6 d, f.o.r. Australian ports. The 
present price is about zs. -jd. f.o.r. Australian ports. 

Since 195 a sums totalling more than £20,000,000 have 
been distributed in relief of wheat growers by Common¬ 
wealth and State Governments; and they have also received 
many forms of indirect assistance, such as freight concessions 
and relief from primage taxation. 

In order to provide moneys to meet this relief there has 
been for some years past an excise duty on flour. In August 
1958 at a conference between the then Prime Minister, Mr. 
Lyons, and the Premiers of the several states, it was agreed 
that a new scheme should be put into operation and legisla¬ 
tion for this purpose was passed in the Commonwealth 
and in each state before the end of the year. In substance 
the scheme was designed to secure for wheat growers a 
payable price for wheat. This was done by a complicated 
series of Commonwealth and State Acts. The Common¬ 
wealth, which has an exclusive power to levy excise duties, 
imposed a duty of excise on flout manufactured in Australia. 
The duty, which must not exceed £7. loj. per ton of flout, 
is an amount variable by proclamations from time to time. 
It is calculated by reference to the export value of wheat, 
and is in substance the difference between the price of flout 
based on the actual price of wheat and what would be the 
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ptice of floor if wheat were selling at 5/. td. per bushel at 
the ports. 

'Ihe proceeds of this tax ate then paid by the Conunon- 
wealth to the states to be paid by them partially as a bounty 
on wheat production, partially in relief of farmers who have 
suffered from drought conditions. The scheme also involves 
legislation which has been passed by the several states 
fixing the ptice at which flour and bread may be sold for 
home consumption. The constitutional validity of the flour 
tax was challenged. But a majority of the High Court held 
the tax valid, although it is understood that the question 
may be carried to the Privy Council. 

But the continued fall in the price of wheat made this 
scheme inadequate and ineffective to stabilise wheat prices. 
The whole problem was considered at a special Premiers’ 
Conference in August, when the Commonwealth put for¬ 
ward a long-term stabilisation scheme based on a minimum 
price of 3/. V* ^-ox. with a marketable crop of 140,000,000 
bushels. The conference, however, did not come to an 
agreement; and at the time when war broke out Australia 
was faced with the unsolved problem of how to subsidise 
effectively an export surplus which has averaged during the 
last five years 105,000,000 bushels per year. With costs of 
production on a basis where 60 per cent, of the growers 
cannot clear expenses and pay interest at a price of 5^. z\d. 
per bushel, the financial aspect assumed ominous propor¬ 
tions if growers were to be effectively assisted. 

Since the war the wheat crop has been acquired on behalf 
of the British Government. This fact, aided by the purchase 
for Great Britain of considerable quantities of locally manu¬ 
factured flout, have for the time being relieved wheat farmers 
of their more pressing difficulties. But the financial stability 
of the wheat industry will remain a serious problem for the 
Australian economy of the future. 

Australia, 

October 1939. 
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I. Neutrality AND National Unity 

B y a majority of thirteen votes in the House of Assembly 
the Union of South Africa on September 4 committed 
itself to participation in the war against Germany. The 
circumstances leading up to this decision are rooted in a 
tangled mass of past controversies; its results are unpre¬ 
dictable. For a number of years now “independent national 
status”, freely conceded by Great Britain to all the Domi¬ 
nions, has been the rather dangerous plaything of South 
African politics: bandied about from one side of the House 
to another, popping up its head on public platforms with 
a fine disregard of the subject under discussion, it has been 
an unfailing means of rousing the flagging interest of the 
House or restoring animation to a flat political meeting. 
Of this independent national status the touchstone has been 
our right of neutrality. Ask a South African his views on 
the neutrality question, and his answer would enable you 
to gauge fairly accurately his political outlook as a whole. 
For it must be understood that South African politics 'are 
based less than in almost any other democratic country on 
social issues; Right and Left, Conservative and Progressive, 
arc terms which mean little in South African politics and 
which are not applied, nor can be applied with accuracy, 
to any of out political parties. The major parties lay no 
claim to cither description, and even the Labour party, 
always small and struggling, has represented rather the 
attempt of a white wage-earning aristocracy to keep its 
head above water than any policy which would be recog¬ 
nised in Europe as Progressive. The two most pressing 
social issues, the native and the poor white problems, are 
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appxoached mote on lines of tace and colour 'dtth of daaa 
In the Nationalist patty a profoundly reactipnaty attitude 
on colour questions is joined with an almost revolutionai; 
fervour against the “foreign” capitalist and the powir ol 
the mining interests; in the United party a normal conserva¬ 
tive oudook in matters of class and property is linked wit! 
a more liberal outlook on native and coloured problems 
It is the racial issue—^the relations between the English- 
speaking and Afrikaans-speaking sections of the white com¬ 
munity—^that has been for the past quarter of a centvuy anc 
remains to-day the real basis of South Africa’s politics 
divisions. 

The fusion movement of 193 2-3 3, between the Nationalis 
followers of General Hertzog and General Smuts’s Soutl 
African party, resulted in the formation of the United partj 
which governed the country under General Hertzog’s leader 
ship until the present crisis. Holding an overwhelming 
majority in Parliament, a majority little impaired in th< 
general election of last year, this party may be accepted 01 
the whole as representing a genuine desire among the mbn 
moderate men of both white races in the Union to buin 
past differences and controversies and to tackle the rca 
problems of the nation on a national instead of a racia 
basis. As was natural, a central coalition of this kind coul( 
not meet the views of the extreme wings of either race 
an Afrikaans minority with republican leanings held aloo 
under Dr. Malan as the Nationalist party, whilst on th 
other side a smaller English-speaking minority hived off int( 
Oslonel Stallard’s Dominion party. For the United party 
however, the omens were fair—a great majority and th 
prospect of a steady term of office. And indeed not a littl 
was achieved. A sense of national stability was gained 
national prosperity (for the whites at least) was maintained 
the native legislation, though in the opinion of some i 
does not represent any final or satisfactory solution, dis 
posed for a while of a burning question; co-operation wit! 
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Gtest Britain remained friendly; and, most important of 
all perhaps, men of both races learned the possibility and 
the value of working together and of subordinating, if not 
shelving, racial sentiment. This is not to say that party 
unity was not at times strained. Cabinet unity itself was 
severely tried; over the Native Bills in particular the diver¬ 
gence between the liberal views of Mr. Hofmeyr and some 
of his English-speaking colleagues and those of the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Pirow was acute. General Smuts and 
General Hertzog were about as happy in harness together 
as a horse and a zebra, and as with increasing age the Prime 
Minister, who had had fifteen years in office, became more 
autocratic and touchy, the Deputy Prime Minister, much of 
an age with him but far younger in mind, had much to 
swallow in the interests of unity. The Teutonic affinities 
too of the Minister of Defence were the subject of a good 
deal of anxious comment amongst the public. Rifts and 
weaknesses there were in the fine fagade of the United 
party, sufficient to cause much anxiety to those many who 
valued its existence and the ideal of racial co-operation for 
which it stood. Mr. Hofmeyr’s resignation from the Cabinet 
last year was a case in point. But a cracked building may 
stand a long while with patient attention and, one question 
apart, the party’s future seemed reasonably secure; for what¬ 
ever the internal strain, it was the sincere desire of the Prime 
Minister no less than of General Smuts to achieve racial 
peace in the Union. Unfortunately for this ideal, it was out 
fate that the affairs of Europe should put this one crucial 
question, that of neutrality, to the test of an answer and 
throw the politics of the Union once more back into the 
melting-pot. 

While there was no immediate possibility of war in 
Europe, neutrality was in South Africa an academic issue, 
fought and refought inside Padiament and outside with the 
keenest zest. A majority of South Africans agreed with the 
Prime Minister’s thesis that out independent status con- 
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faxed upon us the tight to temain neutral in die event of 
Great Bidtain being involved in war. General Hettzog, 
Mr. Pitow and other Ministers frequently affirmed that 
having this right the Union Parliament would, when the 
occasion arose, decide the country’s course of action in 
accordance with the dictates of South Afdca’s national 
interests. Two points in particular arose to confuse this 
fairly clear definition of views. In the first place the more 
extreme English section represented by the Dominion party, 
basing their claim on the indivisibility of the Crown, urged 
that the King could not be at war in Great Britain and at 
peace in South Africa and that a declaration of war by Great 
Britain automatically involved South Africa, an argument 
intended possibly as a legal smoke-screen for imperial devo¬ 
tion. The reply of the average United party member was to 
ask what in that case became of our national independence. 
In the second place Dr. Malan’s Nationalists found it im¬ 
possible to reconcile the Prime Minister’s assurances with 
the existence of the Simonstown agreement of 1922, to 
whose maintenance the Government, through Mr. Pirow, 
firmly pledged itself. Since Simonstown is a British naval 
base and the Union is pledged to defend it against all comers, 
the Nationalists had some reason to ask what in effect our 
tight of free choice amounted to. To this United patty 
spokesmen would reply by asking where, without the sup¬ 
port of what General Hertzog terrhed “our best friend”, 
would out so-called independence be. Amid this barrage 
of question and answer, many South Africans felt that, since 
it takes two to make neutrality as well as to make war, our 
possibly neutral status might in the end depend less on out 
own declarations than on the view taken of them by those 
who were at war with Great Britain. All, however, except 
the Nationalists who saw in this issue the rock on which 
fusion might split, prayed with fervour if not with optimism 
that the matter might never be put to the test. With this 
bogey lurking in the backgroimd the Union Government 
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came to the Caech crisis of September 1938. If war haxi 
llicn resiiltcd, an inner Cabinet (consisting of Generals Hwt- 
20g and Smuts, Mr. Pirow and Mr. Havenga) were agreed 
upon the necessity for a declaration of neutrality: nor is 
that surprising. The subsequent rape of Czechoslovakia had 
not yet revealed beyond cavil the true nature of Nazi policy; 
there was a good deal of anxious criticism of British policy; 
the case for panicipation was not strong enough to carry 
a majority in Parliament. The Government lay low, said 
as little as possible, and hoped against hope that the crisis 
would pass without the necessity for a declaration. It did, 
and Munich, whatever might be thought of it, saved the 
Union Government from possible dissolution. 

In the year that followed, the further performances of 
Nazism opened a good many eyes in South Africa, though 
not quite enough. The nature of Nazi policy as it revealed 
itself increased South Africa’s anxiety in regard to South- 
West Africa and Tanganyika. The Union Government’s 
unequivocal declaration against the surrender of South- 
West Africa was echoed in Mr. Pirow’s personal statement 
that he was opposed to the return of either of these terri¬ 
tories to Germany. The Union’s defence policy, indeed, 
shaped itself on the strategic possibilities of a land war 
beyond the frontiers of South Africa, a conception brought 
to the fore earlier by the Italian occupation of Abyssinia.-As 
the months went on there seemed at least less probability that 
the Union would remain neutral in the event of conflict; 
and South African preoccupation with external events 
reached a level previously unknown. And so with our 
policy still uncertain we approached the final crisis. 

II. The Decision 

AS this crisis gathered speed in the last weeks of August 
jLjl. there was something of the same uncertainty and 
anxiety regarding the Government’s intentions as was felt in 
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Exigland in the last days of July ISI14 about the intesutions 
oS the Btitish Government, ^^ile the days passed and the 
polk7 of Australia and New 2 ^and and the intentions of 
that supposedly doubtful factor, Canada, were made plain, 
Pretoria remained silent. Parliament was not sitting, the 
Prime Minister retired to his farm, and no Cabinet pro¬ 
nouncement was made. The only reasonable explanation 
is that it was hoped to the last that peace would be saved 
and with it the necessity for answering the critical question. 
It became essential, however, for Parliament to meet. The 
life of the Senate expired on Tuesday, September 5, and 
in the circumstances it was imperative that its life should 
be prolonged. Parliament therefore met in Cape Town on 
September 2, after General Hertzog had conferred with 
Dr. Malan with a view to securing an agreed passage for 
the Senate Bill—and, it is thought, an agreement on neu¬ 
trality. It was not until Saturday and Sunday, September 2 
and 3, after the passage of the Senate Bill had been secured, 
that the Prime Minister discussed with his colleagues his 
intentions regarding the war. He had till then firmly refused 
to discuss this great issue. On these days the Cabinet met 
at Groote Schuur, the Prime Minister’s residence. It would 
be an exaggeration to say that General Hertzog invited 
discussion of the issue. A subsequent account of what 
happened was given by Colonel Deneys Reitz, then Minister 
of Lands. It is clear from his account that the Prime Minis¬ 
ter presented the Cabinet with a predetermined ultimatum 
in favour of a policy of neutrality, with the words “This 
is what I have decided upon”. The Cabinet was decisively 
and irreparably split. No argument could induce the Prime 
Minister to revise his intention or submit his proposals to 
the party caucus. The following day, the House of Assembly 
met to consider a motion by the Prime Minister which read 
as follows: 

The existing relations between the Union of South Africa and 
the various belligerent countries will, in so far as the Union is 
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conoMned, persist unchsaged and continue as if no war is being 
'tniged, upon the understanding, however, that the existing rela¬ 
tionship and obligations between the Union and Great Britain, 
or any other mcnSier of the British Oimmonwealth of Nations, 
in so far as such relationships or obligations result from con¬ 
tractual obligations relating to the naval base at Simonstown 
or its membership in the League of Nations or in so far as such 
relationships or obligations would result implicitly from the 
association of the Union with other members of the British 
GDmmonwealth of Nations, shall continue unimpaired and shall 
be maintained by the Union. 

No one shall be permitted to use Union territory for the purpose 
of doing anything which may in any way impair such relationships 
or obligations. 

On the other side was the following amendment by 
General Smuts: 

It is in the interests of the Union that its relations with the 
German Reich should be severed and that the Union should refuse 
to adopt an attitude of neutrality in this conflict. 

The Union should carry out the obligations to which it has 
agreed (Simonstown and the rest) and continue its co-operation 
with its friends and associates in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

The Union should take all necessary measures for the defence 
of its territory and South African interests, and the Government 
should not send forces overseas as in the last war. 

This House is profoundly convinced that the freedom and 
independence of the Union are at stake in this conflict, and that it 
is therefore in our true interests to oppose the use of arms as an 
instrument of national policy. 

The Prime Minister’s defence of his motion resolved itself 
into two main points. The first one can appreciate as 
reasonable, if possibly mistaken. He urged that to lead a 
divided people into a war which was not pr imaril y their 
quarrel would undo all the efforts of the past for racial 
conciliation, would renew and increase the old bitterness, 
with results that would not be cured for fifty years. Partici¬ 
pation was therefore contrary to the national interests and 
this was the time for the Union to exert its rights as an 
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iodependeat nation to judge where its interests kjr and to 
follow them. This is a tenable view whose sincerity cannot 
be questioned: it is indeed the basis upon which Mr. De 
Valera has proclaimed the neutrality of Eire. Further, it 
is possible that if General Herteog had confined himself to 
this line of argument he might have carried the day. But 
he is incalculable in debate, and with a perverse temerity 
he proceeded to his second main argument which amounted 
to little less than a defence of the German Chancellor. Start¬ 
ing with the “monster” of Versailles and comparing Herr 
Hitler’s struggle for German liberty with his own struggle 
for South African liberty, he proceeded to deny emphati¬ 
cally that he saw any proof that Germany was out for world 
domination or that the proceedings in any way threatened 
the liberty or interests of the Union. In effect, the war was 
not our quarrel and, whilst prepared to fulfil aU our formal 
obligations to the Commonwealth and the League, he would 
not be a party to leading his people into war where their 
clear interests were not involved. He ended with a warning 
that 

the alternative (participation) will be the death, as far as South 
Africa is concerned, of the Commonwealth of Nations. It will 
be the end of South Africa’s allegiance to the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. 

An argument so staggering in its blindness to the true mean¬ 
ing of events in Europe rendered General Smuts’s task 
somewhat easier. It is not necessary to detail his arguments: 
they followed the obvious line, that not Danzig nor Poland 
alone but the freedom and security of all nations were in 
question, especially those of a country like the Union, poor 
in defence, rich in resources. We were dealing with issues 
which not only to-day but to-morrow touched our most 
vital interests. To stand aloof from our friends to-day 
would, perhaps, be to find ourselves friendless to-morrow, 
with a victorious Germany on our frontiers. General Smuts’s 
speech was not, however, the less cogent for following 
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familiar lines . One of its most effective points was that in 
fairing up the middle coutse which the Prime Minister pro¬ 
posed we should be adopting an attitude quite unknown in 
international law. 

In war you arc either a friend or an enemy, and the Prime Ministet 
in the policy he has laid down wants to be a friend, but he wants 
to temper his friendship with acts which no hostile Power will 
ever recognise as legal or proper. 

This is the heart of the matter: we could not, even if we 
would, remain on friendly terms with Germany whilst at 
the same time defending a British naval base against her, 
unless Germany for her own purposes chose to accept this 
, anomalous position. 

The debate continued throughout the day. Its tone was 
high and serious, and was notable for the absence of bitter¬ 
ness on either side. But it was plain that the House, no 
less than the Cabinet, was completely cleft and that it would 
be a close thing. About 9 o’dock in the evening the vote 
was taken. By 80 votes to 67 the Prime Minister’s motion 
was rejected; by 80 votes to 67 General Smuts’s amendment 
was adopted. The Union was committed to war; and as 
General Hertaog moved the adjournment of the House one 
wondered whether South Africa had embarked not upon 
one struggle but upon two. 

Analysis of the voting is interesting. General Hertaog 
was supported by 4 United party Ministers, Mr. Havenga, 
Mr. Fagan, General Kemp and Mr. Pirow, 33 other United 
party members and the full strength of 29 Nationalists. In 
favour of General Smuts’s amendment were 5 United patty 
Ministers, Colonel Reitz, Colonel Co llins , Mr. Stuttaford, 
Mr. Henderson and Mr. Lawrence, together with 60 United 
party members, 7 members of the Dominion party, 4 of the 
Labour party and the 3 Natives’ representatives. Out of a 
total House of 152 there were 147 present and voting. 
Senator Clarkson, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, 
another of General Smuts’s supporters in the Cabinet, was 
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not « member of the House. The same ap{}Ke$ to Mr. 
Fourk, Minister of Commerce and Industries, who su^ 
potted General Hertaog. For the future of ^e Union the 
ominous feature was that the one side was overwhelmingly 
Afrikaner, the other predominantly English-speaking. 

The same evening General Hertzog visited Ae Governor- 
General and asked for a dissolution of Parliament and a 
general election. This request His Excellency refused—a 
very proper decision; for in such circumstances the holding 
of an election might well have entailed serious disorder. 
General Hertzog subsequently tendered his resignation and 
General Smuts was called upon to form a Cabinet. On 
September 6 a proclamation was issued severing the Union's 
relations with Germany. On the same day the composition 
of the new Cabinet was made known. The Prime Minister 
himself took over the departments of External Affairs and 
Defence, Mr. Hofmeyr those of Finance and Education, 
Mr. Lawrence that of the Interior; the remaining Ministers 
are Colonel Reitz (Native Affairs), Mr. Stuttaford (Com¬ 
merce and Industries), Colonel Collins (Agriculture), Mr. 
Sturrock (Railways and Harbours), Mr. Qarkson (Posts and 
Telegraphs), Senator Conroy (Lands), Dr. Steyn (Justice), 
Colonel Stallatd, the Dominion Party leader ^ines), Mr. 
Madcley, the Labour representative (Labour) and Major 
van det Byl (without Portfolio). 


ni. The War and the Political Outlook 

T WO further questions remain to be answered. What 
part is the Union taking or likely to take in the war? 
What is the present political outlook in the country and what 
the omens for the future? 

First, with regard to the Union’s part in the war, it is 
cleat from the terms of General Smuts’s amendment that 
the Government will send no forces overseas. Under the 
Union Defence Act all men up to the age of 4] are liable 
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for service in defence of the Union, and this duty is readily 
accepted. But public sentiment, particularly in the country 
districts, would not permit the despatch of troops overseas: 
a Government that attempted it might have to reckon with 
mutiny, and without its saving clause General Smuts’s 
amendment would not have commanded a majority either 
in Parliament or in the country. The Union will defend 
its own frontiers and those of South-West Africa, will defend 
Simonstown, and would probably co-operate in the defence 
of the Rhodesias and possibly of Tanganyika. For these 
purposes the Government has its conscription powers ready 
to hand; but they have not yet been used. The Government 
is moving slowly and watching developments abroad and 
at home. Air-training, however, is being intensified and 
accelerated, Permanent Force and Active Citizen Force 
units are being brought up to full strength, fresh units are 
being formed by voluntary enlistment, and coastal defences 
arc being strengthened. Apart from this, of course, there 
is no lack of volunteer effort and organisation by both men 
and women in many directions, and a number of individual 
volunteers have already gone overseas to offer their services 
in Great Britain. A proclamation has been issued, however, 
which forbids male Union nationals of military age to leave 
the country without special permission and which extends 
the prohibition to women-doctors, nurses and medical Tstu- 
dents. In view of the fact that at present there is no shortage 
of man-power in Great Britain and that the future impact of 
the war upon the African continent is so uncertain, the 
appeal is a reasonable one: developments within the Union, 
on its frontiers, or beyond might well demand some day 
the services of every available citizen. For the moment, as 
a practical token of assistance, a movement has been launched 
to raise £1,000,000 for the supply of foodstuffs to Great 
Britain. In general, it seems that South Africa’s function 
in the war will be to play its part in the defence of the 
Commonwealth by ensuring to the best of its ability the 
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seamty of southern Africa,—and with it Great Btttain’s 
key to the East. For a total population of 2 million whites 
that may be considered an adequate undertaking. 

The present political position in the Union and the pros¬ 
pects of the future ate no easy matters to define. There is 
no doubt that the country is badly split, and split on the 
old racial lines. The Opposition, drawing comfort from 
defeat, acclaim the reunion of Afrikanerdom, and welcome 
it as a great stride forward to the inevitable republic. 
General Smuts commands in the House of Assembly a 
majority of about 17, including certain members who were 
absent from the fateful debate; but it would be rash to 
assume that he commands a majority in the country or that 
a general election would have returned him to power. If 
an election were held to-day, or a referendum, it is more 
than probable that, in the former at least, a majority would 
endorse the policy of the late Prime Minister. This past 
month has seen a spate of political meetings throughout 
the country which, according to their lights and their locality, 
have passed unanimous votes of confidence in one General 
or the other. These, however, give little basis for a verdict, 
nor yet do the votes of United patty committees, which in 
themselves are split in varying degrees. Briefly, it may be 
said, as might be expected, that General Smuts commands 
the support of the big cities, a large part of the Rand, Natal, 
the Eastern Cape and the Cape Peninsula: General Hertzog’s 
support comes from such places as Pretoria, Bloemfontein, 
the country towns and the rural areas of the Central and 
North Western Cape, the Free State and the Transvaal. In 
view of the heavy over-representation on a population basis 
of the country areas (some urban constituencies contain 
nearly twice the number of voters compared with some 
rural areas), an election would probably return General 
Hertzog with, anyhow, a j to 4 majority. For the same 
reason, however, a referendum might go the other way. As 
things are at the moment, the Government has a majority 
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of 17 in a House diat has more than three yean to tun: it 
t^Mesents the true interests of the coimtry, though not urath 
any certainty the wishes of a majority of its citizens. It is 
asserted, with some probability, that in the debate of Sep¬ 
tember 4 General Hertzog would have secured the majority 
he confidently anticipated, had it not been for his defence 
of Herr Hitler, That blunder is thought to have cost him 
some valuable votes. If we look then at things on their 
darker side, it must be admitted that the Union is at war 
by a narrow margin and that in the circumstances General 
Smuts’s Government, though moderately secure in Parlia¬ 
ment, will need to handle the country with a degree of tact 
and caution which in Great Britain and elsewhere overseas 
may convey a sense of slowness and half-heartedness. 

There arc, however, brighter factors in the situation. The 
position outlined above, though not altogether satisfactory 
to those who believe in the Commonwealth and its cause, 
is better than some had feared in those last anxious days 
of August. South-West Africa is quiet and a resort to civil 
violence in the Union, which had been regarded as a distinct 
possibility, has not developed in this first tense month and 
seems unlikely to develop as fat as the future can be seen, 
Ex-Ministers have vigorously enjoined upon their supporters 
the need for restraint and tolerance; General Hertzog and 
Mr. Pirow in particular have urged the necessity for strictly 
constitutional action in furthering their policy and achieving 
the aims of the Opposition; Mr. Pirow has given a plain 
reminder to members of the Defence Force that their duty 
is to obey the Government in the execution of all lawful 
orders; though it must be said that there is an anticipatory 
accusation contained in the word “lawful”. As a sop no 
doubt to English-speaking sentiment the late Minister of 
Defence has even expressed the view that Great Britain 
has been. “100 per cent, right” in her course of action and 
has acknowledged the consideration which Great Britain 
has in the past extended to the Union. In taking this line. 
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^ pppositk>n kadets no doubt int^ to stten^dMU diek 
motoi position against the day when a geneta| election puts 
the electoxate to its decision: as to the Goveninient, since 
it was Padiament’s tight to decide and Padiament has 
decided on wax, it is fox Genexal Smuts and his colleagues 
to prove to the country that this decision was in its true 
interests. Furthermore the racial blocs are not altogether 
watertight. True, the Opposition ranks ate almost solidly 
Afrikaner; but there is a minority of Afrikaners to whom 
the national interests still reveal themselves as bound up 
with those of the Commonwealth. There arc six Afrikaner 
members of the Cabinet, three of whom are veterans of the 
Boer War and two are sons of former Presidents of the Free 
State. Account must also be taken of the remarkable per¬ 
sonal loyalty which General Hertzog possesses among his 
supporters, a loyalty sufficient to lead some against their 
better judgment. It is not impossible to suppose that in 
the event of General Hertzog’s retirement from public life 
some at least of those who are now in Opposition might 
renew their old allegiance. Such speculations, however, 
lead us too far from the present into the future. This future 
is for the moment too incalculable for speculation to be 
profitable. All that can be said is that much must depend 
upon the development of the war itself. A long period of 
indecisive or unsuccessful warfare for the Allies or a series 
of successful enemy raids upon our "coasts would give no 
little reinforcement to the views of those who have held 
that it was not the Union’s interest to tie herself to either 
side and who have belittled or denied the insurance value 
of the British Navy.' On the other hand, some signs of 
Allied progress, effective protection by the British Navy, 
improved prices for primary producers, further manifesta¬ 
tions, as in Poland, of Nazi ruthlessness, or of the nature 
of Nazi policy and promises—such factors may win over 
waveters to believe after all that General Smuts’s view of 
our interests was the right one. That may seem, perhaps. 
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a wmewhat mercenary view in relation to a life-and-death 
struggle for liberty and decency; but in a country so pro¬ 
foundly and sincerely divided as the Union is to-day on the 
greatest issue in its history it may be those lesser considera¬ 
tions, operating on wavering minds, that will tip the scales 
and decide the ultimate success of one or other of the two 
political faiths which to-day struggle for the allegiance of 
the South African nation. 

Union of South Africa, 

October 1939. 
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I. New Zealand at War 

T he announcement shortly before midnight (N.Z.T.) 

on Sunday, September 5, that a state of war existed be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Germany dissipated a widely held 
view that some eleventh-hour intervention would avert the 
dreaded cataclysm. This view was based solely on the belief 
that no Government would press its claims to the extent of 
plunging the world into war. 

The issues involved were, throughout the period of the 
crisis, clearly and fully placed before the people of New 
Zealand by the press, and numerous articles by recognised 
overseas authorities wefe published. This was in marked 
contrast with the position at the time of the 1958 crisis. 

The announcement of the outbreak of war was accepted 
by all sections with fatalistic fortitude. How different from 
August 1914! Then the people were on fire with martial 
enthusiasm; they sang patriotic songs, marched the streets 
and cheered; the spirit of adventure was afoot. On the 
night of September 5,1959, there was none of this exhilara¬ 
tion. It was understood that the tksk Great Britain had 
undertaken was a grim business, and that the whole of the 
human and material resources of the Dominion would be 
placed at her disposal, to be used to assist in crushing the 
international terrorism of the Hitler regime. Thus no dis¬ 
senting voice was raised against the message sent to the 
Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs by the Governor- 
General in which he said that the Government 

entirely concur with the action taken, which they regard as 
inevitably forced upon the British Commonwealth if the cause of 
justice, freedom, and democracy is to endure in this world. The 
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New Govenunent wish to offer to fhe Bddsh Goroto- 

ment Ae fullest assurance of all possible support. They are con- 
Tinced that the step that has been taken will meet with the q>proval 
of the people of this Dominion, and they will give the fuUnt con¬ 
sideration in due course to any suggestion of die British Govern¬ 
ment as to the method or methods by which this Dominion can 
best assist the common cause. 

Nobody is under any illusion as to the consequences of 
the action that has been taken, but now that the Nazi 
challenge has been accepted, there is a feeling of relief and 
t hankful ness that the British Commonwealth has been 
spared a second Munich. 

Parliament met on Tuesday, September 5, and a motion 
approving and confirming the declaration of a state of war 
between New Zealand and Germany was passed without 
further comment than the acting Prime Minister’s explana¬ 
tory statement. The members of the House rose immediately, 
sang the National Anthem, and gave three cheers. The 
Leader of the Opposition then promised the co-operation of 
his party in any legislative action necessary to enable the 
Government to meet the situation. This promise was 
carried out some days later when the Emergency Regula¬ 
tions Act, giving the Government full power to legislate by 
Order in Council, was passed without opposition. 

Complete organisation for national safety was put -into 
operation with smooth efficiency within a few hours of the 
formal declaration of war. Coastal defences were manned 
within six hours; the navy and air force were at action 
stations, and every step had been taken to conserve national 
resources. These measures had to be enforced with the 
authority of over thirty regulations most of which had been 
prepared beforehand and became operative at once. Not 
only was New Zealand ready to go to war, but she was 
in a position to defend herself at that moment. 

The position has not yet developed sufficiently to f-nahfe 
the Government to announce the exact part the Dominion 
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^ take in the conflict, apatt ftom home ddfenoe. On 
Septembet 9, however, it decided to raise a special force of 
,6,600 officers and other ranks for service within or beyond 
New 2 ^and. Enlistment commenced on September xa, 
and on that day more than the required number volunteered. 
During the Great War, New Zealand mobilised for active 
service at home and abroad a grand total of 124,000, of 
whom nearly 92,000 were volunteers. The total called up 
for overseas service was 117,175, and of this numbM 
actually 100,400 went overseas; that is to say, approximately 
11 per cent, of the total population was mobilised and 
between 9 and 10 per cent, went overseas.* The response 
to the first call for volunteers for service in the special force 
now being raised for service in or beyond New Zealand has 
resulted in 15,078 enlistments up to September 25. Of this 
total, 10,015 have been medically examined and 1,289 
rejected as permanently unfit. The Government has also 
decided to train and despatch to England 1,500 air force 
pilots annually. 

On September 15 the acting Prime Minister made.an 
important statement in the House of Representatives in 
reference to the Dominion’s position. He said that the 
whole of the man-power and resources of the Dominion 
must be organised for the proteaion of the country and in 
support of Britain, because New Zealand was indissolubly 
bound up with the other units of the Commonwealth and 
all units of the Empire must stand or fall together. 

I wish to inform the House and the country (he added) that His 
Majesty’s Government in New Zealand have, since the outbreak 
of war, been in consultation with His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom as to the means and methods by which this 
Dominion can best assist in the common cause. At our request, 
we have received from the British Government a detailed and 
most helpful appreciation of the position indicating the measures 
which in their opinion it would be most appropriate for this 
See The Round Table, No. 112, September 1938, p. 866, as to 
consdtudoh of the New Zcabuid Ezpe^donary Force, 1914-18, 
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Dominion to take for this purpose. I wish to state as eaqjlidtly 
as possible that every single suggestion that has been made by 
the British Government has been accepted and agreed to by the 
New Zealand Government, and is being put into operation as 
rapidly as possible. Indeed, many of them had already been 
anticipated and put in hand before the receipt of the British 
Government’s suggestions. 

II, The Labour Government 

“Y^ 7 HITHER is New Zealand tending? To ‘the earthly 
W paradise’ that the Prime Minister says he and hk 
colleagues arc striving to bring about, or to the financial 
precipice over which critics say the Labour policy of ‘tax, 
borrow and spend’—as the Opposition leader described 
it—^is fast driving us?” The question was asked in the 
opening paragraph of the article in The Round Table in 
June 1937.* At the outbreak of the Nazi war the majority 
of the people, presumably, were confident that the direction 
was towards the earthly paradise, but there were signs that 
the country was moving towards the precipice in spite of 
the strenuous efforts of the Government to stop the drift. 
Whatever be the true position, it is clear that the resources 
of the Dominion would have been strained to the utmost to 
maintain financial stability, and that far-reaching adjust¬ 
ments to commercial, industrial and social activities must 
have been made. The position of sterling funds in London 
had not improved to any appreciable extent since the import 
restrictions were first imposed on December 7, 1938. 
Indeed, the value of imports for six months ending June 30, 
1939 was ;C28 ,i86,73o, being £1,077,418 greater than the 
corresponding period of the previous year.f The serious¬ 
ness of the sterling fund position will be accentuated by the 

♦ No. 107, p. 679. 

f The Reserve Bank’s sterling funds increased from £4,200,856 to 
£5,311,680 between December 7, 1938, and September 25, 1939. 
Those of the six trading banks decreased from £6,0 5 3,000 to £5,840,12 3 
between December i, 1938, and September i, 1939. 
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additional ovmeas pafments the Dominion umkxtook to 
make fot defence purposes and for carrying out the agree¬ 
ment for repaying the £17,000,000 (1940) loan and the 
export credits granted by Ae United Kingdom Govern¬ 
ment.* In other words, further and more drastic re¬ 
striction of imported capital and consumer goods would 
have been inevitable, and the people would have had to 
do without a number of things which hitherto had been 
imported. The Government, however, urged local manu¬ 
facturers to increase and extend their output to make up 
the shortage as fat as possible. Whether industry could 
have been organised and expanded to meet any substantial 
portion of the contemplated shortage within a reasonable 
time or indeed at all is a matter of conjecture. 

To all outwatd appearances, however, the country was 
still in a prosperous condition at the outbreak of war, and 
there was little, if any, expectation in the mind of the average 
man that any change was likely. The continued denuncia¬ 
tions of the Government’s financial, public works, social and 
industrial betterment policies by the press, responsible 
industrial, commercial, and financial heads and the Opposi¬ 
tion, had failed to change public opinion to any marked 
extent, and it might be taken for granted that the Labour 
party was safely entrenched until its policy had been proved 
wrong by practical demonstration. 

The scene has changed since September 3. Political 
controversies have been laid aside. The attitude of the 
Government and the utterances of its Ministers regarding 
the war have met with the approval of all sections of 
the community. There is complete confidence that the 
Government will leave no stone unturned to enable the 
Dominion effectively and fully to assist in the conflict in 
which the Empire is engaged. Sacrifices by all are inevit¬ 
able, but there is no indication that they will not be readily 
made. 

♦ See p. 226 below. 
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in. Parliament 

T he Government prepared a small legislative pro¬ 
gramme for the first session of the new Parliament. 
Indeed, the majority of the Bills are of a domestic or 
technical character. The session has not, however, been 
devoid of interest. The Opposition heavily attacked the 
Government during the Address in Reply debate on ques¬ 
tions relating to finance and universal military training. 

The fourth budget* of the Labour Government was 
presented on August z by the Prime Minister in the absence 
of the Minister of Finance and may be summarised thus: 

19)8-j9 I9J9-40 

(jutmlly received), {estimated). 

. I £ 

JI.J05.77* }2,}io,ooo 

2.127.445 2,780,000 

2,148,827 ),160,000 

£56,582,044 £58,260,000 


Taxation . 
Interest 

Other receipts . 


Permanent appropriations: 
Debt services . 

Exchange 
Highways 
Other services. 

Annual appropriations: 
Social services . 

Other services . 

Supplementary estimates and 
contingencies. 


Expenditure 


1958-59 

{acteullj expended). 

£ £ 

9.510.944 

1,422,084 

3.051.094 

374.579 

- 14.162,701 

12.945.563t 

8,664,414 

- 21,609,977 


1959-40 
{estimated). 
£ £ 


3.253.000 

576.000 

-15.131.000 


12,299,000 



£35.772,678 £58,245,000 


* Sec The Round Table, No. 113, December 1938, p. 185, for 
previous year’s budget. 

t Indudes old age pensions, &c., which since April i, 1939, have 
been paid out of the Social Security Fund. 
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The estkosited ezpcnditute fotthe yeai exceedf Itfit y«u:*k 
eaqtendituie by £2^70,000, and is partly dclusiye of the 
moneys to be paid out of the Social Security Fund, whkh 
is an "extra-budgetary pool” created by the special tax rf 
IS. in the pound on all wages and income, the levy of £i 
and 5 j. a year on all males and females respectively over the 
age of 16 years, and a contribution from the consolidated 
fund. The contribution for the current year is a vote of 
£1,000,000 and the transfer of last year’s surplus in the 
national accounts, namely, £809,000. The tax and levy will 
yield approximately £7,500,000, thus making the estimated 
national expenditure (apart from the ex{>enditure of loan 
money) for the year, £46,552,000. 

The revenue on the basis of the previous year’s rate 
of taxation was estimated to decrease by £822,000. The 
Government was therefore faced with the necessity of in¬ 
creasing the rates of taxation to yield an extra sum of 
£2,483,000, made up as follows; 

£ 

Increased expenditure . . 2,470,000 

Decreased revenue . 822,000 

£3,292,000 

Less last year’s surplus . . 809,000 

£2,483,000 

The extra revenue is to come frohl 

(a) Higher rate of tax on peisonal incomes. The general 
exemption has been reduced from £210 to £200. The basic 
rate has been increased by four pence making it 2J. in the £; 
the gradation of one-hundredth of a penny for every £ of 
taxable income has been continued up to a maximum of 
8j. -jd. in the £, Previously the gradation was i/i50th of a 
penny on every £ of taxable income in excess of £5,300 up 
to a maximum of is. ■ fd. in the £. The maximum rate 
will now be reached at £7,900. 

(b) Higher rate of tax on incomes of companies. Hie 
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basic rate has been increased from \s. to xs. in the The 
gculation has been fixed at i/izjth of a penny in the £ up 
to a maximum of -js. \\d. in the £ (reached at £8,875), in 
lieu of i/iooth of a peony up to £5,500, and i/i50th of a 
penny thereafter up to a maximum of -js. 6 d. in the £. 

(f) Higher rate of beet duty. This has been increased 
from IS. id. to u. ^d. a gallon. 

(</) Higher rate of petrol tax. This has been increased 
from lod. to IS. id. a gallon. 

(#) Higher rate of death duty. The scale for estate, suc¬ 
cession and gift duty has been increased by approximately 
ao pet cent. The exemption of £1,000 for moneys payable 
to an estate in respect of the deceased’s life insurance 
policies has been taken away. The exemptions in favour 
of the widow of a deceased have been reduced to a small 
extent. 

These measures are estimated to 
producing a budgetary surplus of 
follows; 

Income tax increases 
Beer duty increase 
Petrol tax increase 
Death duty increase 


yield £z, 5 00,000 (thus 
£17,000), made up as 

£ 

. 1,000,000 

. 300,000 

. 1,000,000 

. 200,000 

£2,500,000 


Once again the budget made provision for a record ex¬ 
penditure on public works. The Government’s policy in 
regard to public works was formulated by the Minister of 
Finance when introducing the 1958 budget, thus: 

The present Government docs not subscribe to the view that 
pubUc works should be regarded as a palliative to be undertaken 
only when private enterprise faUs to provide the necessary fecih- 
ucs or to offer the required employment. The present Govern¬ 
ment’s policy IS to promote or expand pubUc works on their 
individual merits as projects of public development * 


• See The Round Table, No. 113, December 1958, p. 186. 
Ill 
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Hie Pnme Minister, in introducing the 1939 budget, said: 
To carry toward completion the large public works already in 
hand, the public works programme for the current year, apart 
from defence works, is approximately of the same inagnitu<k as 
last year. It may be said that we have reached the peak so far 
as public works are concerned, and our job is to concentrate on 
tapering down to a more economic level by transfer of men 
to primary and secondary industries. 

He also stated that the policy of expanding public works 
expenditure was never more than a temporary expedient to 
reduce unemployment, raise purchasing power, and stimu¬ 
late industry, and that it had been realised all along that the 
only permanent solution of the unemployment problem is 
for the men to find work in productive industry. 

The estimated expenditure for the current year is 
£23,917,000 (including £2,200,000 for defence capital ex¬ 
penditure). This is £4,494,479 in excess of the amount 
actually expended, and £3,197,500 estimated for the pre¬ 
vious year. The money required to carry out the programme 
will be provided by loan money, £19,062,000, and by revenue 
derived from taxation, disposal of produce from state land, 
sales of electricity, and miscellaneous sources, £4,855,000. 
Approximately half the loan money is already available 
from the proceeds of the internal loan of £4,500,000, raised 
earlier in the year, and the £5,000,000 provided by the United 
Kingdom Government in accordance-with the arrangement 
made with the Minister of Finance. 

The budget disclosed that during the previous year the 
public debt increased by £13,768,930, and on March 51, 
1939, stood at £303,970,272, domiciled as follows: 

£ 

London .... 156,853,016 

Australia.... 879,600 

New Zealand . . . 146,237,656 

£303.970.^7^ 

No budget which increases the rate of taxation is likely to 
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t stxxived with enthusiasm. In spite, however, c£ ihc 
Mte of criticism by the press, the general view was dut 
^ from the provision for heavy borrowing, die budget 
light be accepted as grim but sound. 

The Government, no doubt, would like to extend the 
me in which many of the large public works in course of 
jnstruction should be completed and so cut down the 
inual expenditure. It has been vinable to do so because of 
le fear of unemployment. The Prime Minister stated when 
itroducing the budget that, “for the past year imemploy- 
lent has been virtually eliminated”. In 1935, state em- 
loyees, excluding school teachers and members of the 
olice and defence forces, numbered 45,313; in 1939, 77.939. 
a increase of 32,626. The number of workers, other than 
lerical staff, engaged on public works was 8,725 in 1935. 
ad 21,656 in 1939, an increase of 12,928. Any serious 
iminution of the public works would have resulted, not 
nly in the dismissal of large numbers of workers but of 
lerical members of the public service as well. 

IV. War Finance 

r HE Minister of Finance informed Parliament on Sep¬ 
tember 15 that the outbreak of war would necessitate 
erious alterations to the budget estimates, first, by decreases 
a receipts from petrol and sales tax, customs duties and 
thcr items of revenue; secondly, by increases in expendi- 
iire for war purposes. He announced that the Government 
lad decided to establish a “war expenses account” and to 
ervice it as far as possible from revenue, which meant 
dditional taxation. “All must share in the war effort,” 
le said, “some by personal service in the armed forces 
nd the remainder by paying the maintenance of those 
orccs.” 

In introducing the Government’s war finance measures 
>n September 26 the Minister estimated that war expendi- 
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tiue in New Zealand, for the year ending March jt, 1940, 
would be ^9,750,000, made up as follows; 


£ 

Army.j,000,000 

Air Force .... 3,;oo,ooo 
Navy.1,250,000 

Of this amount, £3,200,000 has already been provided for 
in the ordinary budget under the “defence” vote; £2,408,000 
is to be obtained by additional taxation, and the balance, 
£4,142,000, from the proceeds of loans to be raised. The 
extra taxation is to come from the following sources: 

Income tax: a general increase of 15 per cent, on existing rates. 
Death duties: a general increase of 33^ per cent, on existing 
rates. 

Beer duty: an increase of 3</. a gallon. 

Wine and spirit duty: an increase of 15 per cent, on present duty. 
Tobacco duty: an increase of 25 per cent, on present duty. 
Gold duty: a special tax of 73 per cent, of the difference between 
the price of gold on August 24, 1939, and its actual selling 
price is to be levied. 

Postal rates: a surcharge of iJ. is to be imposed on all letters; 
several other rates have been increased. 

The following table sets out the estimated returns from 
the additional taxes for the remainder of the financial year: 


£ 

Income tax ..... 1,440,000 

Death duties. .... 175,000 

Beer duty.100,000 

Wine and spirit duty . . . 60,000 

Tobacco duty .... 273,000 

Gold duty ..... 110,000 

Postal rates.230,000 


£2,408,000 

Although £4,142,000 is the estimated amount of the loan 
moneys requited for the present year, the Government has 
Q 
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tikea «athotity to botrow £10,000^000. Pioyisicxi &x ^ 
lucger sum has been made to enable the money teqaii»d for 
the upkeep of the proposed expeditionary force after it has 
left New Zealand, to be borrowed from the United Kk^- 
dom Government. Referring to the loan money to be 
raised in the Dominion, the Minister said. 

It is proposed to see if some can be raised by loan, and in addition, 
where it was necessary, all the money required for war purposes 
would be obtained from the Reserve Bank. There would be an 
atnendment to the Reserve Bank Act later on to enable that to 
be done, as the Dominion could not afford to be short of money 
at any time during the war. Normally, wc can only borrow what 
has been saved, but we cannot afford not to go on with the war 
because the necessary money has not been saved. We have to 
provide credit and use all our available resources to that end. . . . 
I think it may cost us £10,000,000 or £}o,ooo,ooo next year if 
the present circumstances continue. I am sorry we have to talk 
of long periods, but whatever it costs, wc have to find it, and go 
right ^ough with it to the end. 

The Opposition criticised the proposals on the ground 
that the Government seemed unwilling to face up to the 
responsibility of cutting down any part of its peace time 
expenditure on public works. The Minister replied that the 
Government would, wherever possible, transfer state em¬ 
ployees from non-essential work to the primary and secon¬ 
dary industries, and that all savings on estimated expendi¬ 
ture would be transferred to the war expenses account. 
He made no provision for possible decreases in estimated 
revenue to which he referred on September ij but on 
September 28 he stated that, as the extra tax of 4//. on petrol 
had been imposed for defence expenditure, the yield of it 
would be paid into the war expenses account. 


V. Mr. Nash’s Mission 


T he Minister of Finance (Mr. Nash), during his recent 
visit to London, arranged that the £17,000,000 vdiich 
falls due on January i, 1940, would be reduced to£i6,ooo,aoo, 
aa6 
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iM due date, and the balance xqtaid in haif’f^iafy Sonia 
amoundn^ to £2,000,000 in 1940-41 and £},joo,ooo in 
eadi of the four succeeding yeais, less any amounts the 
bond-holders elect to convert. He also artaiaged a loan 
£5,000,000 from the United Kingdom Government for 
defence and other public purposes; also an export credit 
of £4,000,000. 

Although expressions of gratitude for the assistance given 
by the United Kingdom Government have been made in 
many quarters, serious doubts have been raised as to whether 
the temporary relief afforded will enable New Zealand to 
weather the Vandal storm into which she has sailed. 

It is generally recognised that unless there is a sharp rise 
in the price of primary products. New Zealand will have to 
make a stem effort of national self-den,ial in order to meet 
the capital repayments and also iind the £12,000,000 annu¬ 
ally required to pay overseas interest, freights and other 
obligations. Commenting on this the N0o> Zealand Herald 
stated: 

If New Zealand is to keep the bargain made by Mr. Nash—and 
there can be no question about that—she will have to accustom 
herself to a much stricter regime. She has to find the difference 
between the excess of £1,} 51,000 earned in the last twelve months 
and the £16,000,000 that will be required annually in the next 
five years. The task is difficult, but not impossible. It means 
self denial and harder work. If New Zc^lsund still possesses some 
of the self-reliant pioneer spirit, if she takes a true pride in her 
good name, if she is really intent to build a nation, then she will 
fece the consequences of her own improvidence and be the richer 
in equity, in experience, and in national morale at the end of it. 
The immediate business, however, entails thinking out the ways 
and means of meeting commitments in a practical way. 

A soisation was caused duting the budget debate by 
Mr. J. A. Lee, who is regarded as the leader of the Left 
wing ofthe parliamentary Labour party.* In effect, he pointed 
out that it would be impossible for the Dominion to repay 
* See The Round Table, No. ii6, September 1939, p. 873. 
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ifixtute ovefseas loans if similar terms were imposed, and 
suggested that the whole overseas indebtedness be funded 
at a low rate of interest, and repaid by annual instalments 
over a long period of years. He went further. He attacked 
the loan system in principle and embarked on an extravagant 
denunciation of money-lending institutions in general and 
the Governor of the Bank of England in particular. Mr. 
Lee’s statement that, if it came to a choice between the 
people of New Zealand going without the necessities of 
life and meeting our overseas commitments, he would pro¬ 
vide for our own people first was seized upon by the 
Opposition as a declaration in favour of repudiation. Mr. 
G. W. Forbes thereupon interposed with a motion calling 
upon the Government to dissociate itself from Mr. Lee’s 
speech and its implications. The acting Prime Minister 
quickly reasserted the Government’s determination to meet 
each and every obligation of the Dominion, and denounced 
the Opposition for drawing an unjustified inference from 
Mr. Lee’s speech. This unequivocal assertion of the 
Government’s policy was accepted by the Opposition and 
the motion was withdrawn. It was apparent, however, 
that a number of Government members were far from 
satisfied with the arrangements made by Mr. Nash, and 
further developments were expected after his return to New 
Zealand. Mr. Nash returned on the day following-the 
declaration of war, and the consequent change in the situa¬ 
tion has postponed or rendered unlikely any such develop¬ 
ments. 

VI. The Prime Minister 

M r. savage underwent a serious operation on 
August 4. Although he is now convalescent, it is 
not known when he will be able to resume his duties. 
Sympathy for him and hopes for a speedy recovery were 
expressed throughout the Dominion. Probably no Prime 
Minister of New Zealand has enjoyed the respect and aflec- 
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don, not only of the followers and supporters of his party, 
but of the people as a whole, to a greater extent than Mr. 
Savage. His inherent honesty, devotion to duty and humani¬ 
tarian ideals compel admiration even by those who are 
bitterly opposed to his policy. The way he accomplished 
the arduous task of delivering the budget on the evening 
before he had to enter hospital, and the telling appeal to 
the people to stand shoulder to shoulder with Great Britain 
which he broadcast on September 6, will long be remem¬ 
bered. 

New Zealand, 

October 1939. 
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1. Tlie Empire Air Training Scheme. 

Sir Kinyl^ Wood, Secntaty of State for Air, described the scheme 
in the House of Commons on October so, as follows: 

The Dominions have akeady signified their intention of m a king 
a great and powerful contribution to the common cause in relation 
to air defence. In the last Great War the Dominions gave us large 
numbers of skilful and courageous pilots and crews. Again to-day 
in the air the whole strength of the Empire is being marshalled, 
and there is no doubt that the great Dominion effort of 25 years 
ago will be largely exceeded in the present conflict. 

In this connection, I am glad to be able to announce a develop¬ 
ment of great importance which I can confidently say is destined 
to make a most effective contribution to the successful prosecution 
of the war. 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom put forward 
last month for the consideration of His Majesty’s Governments in 
Ouiada, the Commonwealth of Australia and New Zealand an 
outline of arrangements for the rapid expansion on a co-operative 
basis of the training organisation for pilots, observers and air 
gunners required, first, for the considerable enlargement, and then 
for the maintenance on the enlarged basis, of the Air Forces of 
the respective countries, this to be combined with an expansion 
of the production of aircraft in the Dominions concerned. 

The Dominion Governments concerned have signified their 
ready agreement in principle to these arrangements, and as a 
result they and we have ensured that the many facilities and great 
natural advantages for the training of pilots and other personnel 
and the production of aircraft which the Dominions offer, in areas 
comparatively free from the risk of enemy interference will be 
utilixed to the fullest extent and to the best advantage. 

Training schools will be esublished and maintained in each of 
these Dominions. The more comprehensive and technical fadU- 
des required for advanced training, apart from those available 
and to be made available here, will in the tnaln be concentrated 
in C a n a d a. Personnel from the elementary training schools in 
ajo 
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Amtailk aad Hew Zeilaad, as well as a subslsmtial propoctiooof 
the yxjfUfig tnea passing-out of «imilar establishment^ in oettti* 
try, will pnxxed to Cuuuia to leceive theie, widi shnilaz peisonad 
fimn Canadian sdxools, the advanced tiaining which will fit them 
fbt service in the line. The young men so tinned will join eidb«r 
Air Force squadrons maintained by the respective Dominion 
Governments in the theatre of operations or out own Royal Air 
Force units; while those from diis cotmtry who get their final 
training in Canada will, of course, come back to join the Royal 
Air Force squadrons in the field. 

The undertaking is one of great magnitude. Its development 
will result in a very great and rapid increase in the number of 
training schoob, already large, and achieve an increased output 
of first-line pilots, observers and air gunners which, combined 
with our home effort, will ensure that the greatly increased re¬ 
quirements in trained persoiuiel arc fully met. The aim, in short, 
b to achieve by co-operative effort Air Forces of overwhelming 
strength. 


2. Speech by the Marquess of Lothian at the Pilgrims’ 
Dinner in New York on October 25, 1939. 

I FEEL the welcome that you have given me to-night is 
also a testimony to the remarkable men who preceded me 
in my present office—Lord Bryce, the writer of what I suppose 
b still the most authoritative work on the American Coimnon- 
wealth; Sir Cecil Spring Rice, who was here during most of 
the World War; Sir Edward Grey and Lord Balfour, who were 
Ambassadors for short periods during and after the war; Lord 
Reading; Sir Auckland Geddes; Sir Esme Howard, who passed 
away only a few days before I sailed; and bst, but by no means 
least. Sir Ronald Lindsay, who for nine years represented my 
country with such wisdom, steadfastness, dignity and strength in 
Washington. They set a high standard and will be a hard com¬ 
pany to follow. 

I am gbd to think that the mutual comprehension between our 
two countries is much bener than it used to be. There is certainly 
fiu: greater knowledge of the United States in my country. That 
is portly because the reading of American history now has a definite 
pl^ in our colleges and schoob; partly because we have become 
much mote American in our mode of life than most of you tealbe. 
I think you on your side came to realise how greatly our life 
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had been democratised from the formalism of the Victorian ere 
when you saw our King and Queen only four months ago. Both 
they and we are immensely grateful to you for the wonderful wel¬ 
come you gave them. You rapidly came to recognise the simplicity 
of character, genuine humanity and the spirit of public service 
which have endeared Their Majesties in so short a period to their 
own subjects. 

In some ways I regret that I have to speak to you at all to-night. 
It is very difficult for a belligerent to address a neutral without 
saying something that may be misunderstood as an attempt to 
interfere. But it is an old-esublishcd custom that shortly after 
his arrival at his post every new American Ambassador has to 
address the Pilgrims in London, and that every new British Am¬ 
bassador has to address the Pilgrims in New York. So I am here. 
And being here it is not possible for me not to talk about the 
subject which is uppermost in the minds of everybody throughout 
the whole world to-day—the war—what it is about, how it will 
end, how it can be prevented from recurring. 

This war is a far more portentous thing than the last. It is likely 
to leave the world far more deeply transformed, for better or for 
worse, than the war of 1914. llic ideological conflicts go deeper. 
The armaments are more gigantic. There is far less confidence 
than there was twenty years ago in the strength of our western 
institutions and in democracy, as we have known it, as the simple 
specific for all our governmental ills. Immense as were the 
changes wrought by the years 1914-18, the present war, if it lasts 
as long, is likely to end in transformations far more profound. 

I have been told that, if I talk about so dangerous a subject 
as the war, I shall be accused of propaganda. You are quite rightly 
suspicious of propaganda. May I say just this about it? There 
is all the difference in the world between the publicity character¬ 
istic of the democracies and the propaganda of totalitarian states. 
The very basis of democracy is faith in the capacity of the individual 
for responsible decisions. The success of democracy, in the long 
run, depends upon the wisdom, the public spirit and the self con¬ 
trol of the individual citiaen. A democracy invites publicity. It 
wants to hear all sides; it must hear all sides, for unless it does it 
cannot judge properly. The great difficulty about democracy is 
that the dtiaen is expected to arrive at conclusions about public 
affairs, not in the calm of the library or the courtroom, but amid the 
clamour of opposing parties, the propaganda of selfish and vested 
interests, and constant appeals by politicians of the baser sort to 
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selfishness and greed. But it is precisely the capacity to thinlc fiat 
himself and herself which is absent among those who have only 
to obey the command of authority. As a fellow democracy, there* 
fore, we feel we have the right, indeed the duty, to tell you our story, 
to explain to you and all other democracies what we ate doing and 
why we are doing it. But having done that we feel it is for you and 
you alone to form your own judgment about ourselves and about 
the war. That, of course, is your inalienable right. 

That is what we mean by saying that the British Government 
conducts no propaganda in th^ coimtry. We want to tell you 
the fects as we know them, and our point of view about them, 
from London. But having done so, by our own democratic 
principles we are bound to leave you perfectly free to form 
your own judgments. 

The propaganda of totalitarian states is necessarily on a different 
basis. For by the law of their own being they do not entrust the 
final decisions on public policy to their own citizens. They set 
out to manage their thinking for them, as they think, in their own 
interest, through official control of the schools, the universities, 
the press, the radio and the movies. It is a central purpose of 
totalitarian countries to manipulate opinion at home. And that 
feet, I think, necessarily colours the purpose of their foreign 
propaganda also. 

So I am going to brave the critics and talk to you about the war. 
If we British and you Americans, indeed all the free peoples, 
cannot speak frankly to one another about what is deepest in our 
hearts, and what most affects the future of the world, then there 
is no possibility of arriving at a sane policy for peace. I believe 
that you want us to talk to you frankly and honestly about these 
vital things, as we certainly want you to do to us. 

This war, of course, is the outcome of the mistakes of the past. 
All wars arc. There has been endless discussion about who is 
responsible for this war. We can all draw convincing pictures 
of how our neighbours have contributed to the reappearance of 
world war, just twenty years after the conclusion of the war 
which was to have ended all wars. My country must certainly 
bear its share of blame. But, if we are to see the picture clearly, 
1 think we must admit that no nation and no statesman can 
establish a cleat alibi for what is now happening. A little humility, 
sometimes, does not do any harm— for, as Qhristianity makes 
clear, humility is one of the portals to the discernment of the 
tnith. 
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1 wmt, in tiie fint pkoe, to say * word about dhe Tna^ of Ver> 
saiiles. It has become the fiuhion—^Dr. Goebbels has made it the 
fiidiiioo—to attribute crety evil to that unfortunate Treaty. There 
view certainly defects enough in it. But it is absurd to attribute 
all out troubles to it. A very disdngtiished German democrat 
only a few weeks ago said tlut the rise of National Socialism 
was due, jo per cent, to the Treaty of Versailles, jo per cent, to 
the inexperience of Germany in democracy, and 30 per cent, 
to the great depression which in your country began in 1929. 
I would put it somewhat diiferendy. Hitlerism is the child of 
bolshevism out of universal economic nationalism. But do not 
let us lose sight of the ideals which moved us in those remark¬ 
able days from 1914 to 1920. We then entered an epoch in 
which an old world began to die and a new world began to be 
bom. Before 1914 the old diplomacy governed international 
relations. It was regarded as being natural and right that every 
nation should think only of its own interests and should feel no 
responsibility for anyone else. Butin 1914 the democracies, which 
had previously concerned themselves almost entirely with their 
intertul affairs, began to take charge of international relations. 
Democracy, as Thomas Mann has so brilliantly said in his great 
address "The Coming Triumph of Democracy”, by the law of 
its being, inevitably gives its allegiance not to dreams of power 
but to moral ideals. It may not always live up to these ideids. It 
certainly does not. But they arc the stars by which it guides its 
life. And so, immediately the democracies became actively 
concerned with international affairs they proclaimed their own 
ideals about them. Mankind is a community. War is fratricide. 
Nations as well as individuals have the right to life, liberty 
and happiness. Backward people have the right to security 
against exploitation and to be guided towards self-government. 
The status of all nations, great and small, should be equal 
before the law. And the establishment of a true reign of law 
between the nations is the oiJy remedy for war. Those were 
the ideals which imderlay the war and the Paris Peace Conference 
of 1919. They are, I believe, eternally true. And they were 
expressed with immortal eloquence by your own President 
Wilson. 

But the democracies had not thought out what the establish¬ 
ment of this new world implied. They did not realise rhar the 
new world was incompatible with universal national sovereignty 
or with many other features of the old order. That is not the only 
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nascnit but k is one tcasoo vby the vat hts tetotoedi; toi 
k is stiU ki d«}Qbt whether the break-up of the old otdu is going 
to end in a new advance to fteedom or anothet pluoge back 
towards batbatism. But the victorious denKtctactes, in 1919, in 
the Versailles Treaty, did apply their principles to the tettitcujal 
settlement of Europe. They did give every nation the tight to a 
separate autonomous existence, and they did try to give ptotec- 
tkm to minorities, and they did set up the mandate system to give 
protection to backward peoples. The number of free nations in 
Europe rose from seventeen to twenty-six, including the terribly 
delayed keedom of Ireland. People criticise the frontiers drawn 
at Paris. Admittedly some of th^ were not very good. But at 
the worst they were only a few miles wrong. Herr Hitler 

is challenging at bottom is not the frontiers made at Versailles 
but the whole democratic conception of international life. His 
remedy for frontier mistakes is not to correct them but to 
annihilate Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland by violence, in 
order to establish a Nazi Empire, controlled by a secret police, 
which destroys not only national but individual freedom within 
it, and gives minorities no tights at all. 

So 1 beg you not to be misled by this ceaseless attack upon 
the Treaty of Versailles. The greatest mistakes made at the Peace 
Conference were not political but economic. Few people seemed 
to realise the inevitable consequence of dividing .Europe, or, for 
that matter, the world, into watertight econorruc compartments 
and then of imposing on these States fantastic reparations and 
other forms of intcr-govemmcntal indebtedness which it was 
quite impossible to pay across these economic frontiers without 
disaster for all. 

Fundamentally, the British are fighting to-day for the preserva¬ 
tion of some of these new values, which the democracies declared 
during the last war. I am not sure that our ultimate goal is yet 
visible, any mote than we were able to see in 1914 what we 
came to see, largely under American leadership, in 1918. But 
there arc, we feel, two points which arc clear. The fint is that 
there can be no basis for a lasting peace which does not give to 
all the nations of Europe their right to autonomous freedom and 
until the Gesupo is d^ed out Eom among them. The second 
is that we should establish some security against constantly re¬ 
newed wars of aggression and against the situation in which 
Hitler has been able to annex a new country by war or by threat 
of wax every six months. We feel that an armistice now would 
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limply play into his hands. That would give him mondis in 
whidi to dedde where his next attack is to be made, to reorganise 
his preparations in the right direction, to get the democracies de¬ 
mobilised, so that the initiative in attack passes back to him and 
he can make his next pounce before they arc ready to meet it. No 
true peace can be made on that basis. 

I am sure there is no desire in my country to impose another 
dictated peace on a prostrate Germany, or to take from her any 
lawful rights. On the contrary, I think there is a clear conviction 
that only through a peace negotiated with a Government they 
can trust can Germany, and all other nations also, obtain that 
legitimate place in Europe and the world which is the only 
possible basis for a lasting peace. 

But let there be no mistake. We feel that to-day we are fighting 
for some of the vital principles upon which a civilised world alone 
can rest—a world in which the individual and the nation will be 
free to live their own lives in their own way, secure from sudden 
attack and destruction. There we stand; we can do no other. And 
unless I misjudge my fellow countrymen, there we shall stand 
until that purpose is achieved. 

But you constantly ask, What are our ultimate peace aims, what 
ate our ideas about the kind of world we want to see established 
if we win the victory? We can understand that request because 
the way the war will end will affect you as well as us. To-day the 
war in Europe is out concern as a belligerent and not yours. We 
understand your attitude of non-intervention better perhaps than 
you think, because for many long years “splendid isolation” was 
our own attitude to the constant wars and struggles of Europe—so 
long as the Qianncl was as wide as the Atlantic and so long as 
nobody threatened to be able to dominate Europe and so cross it. 

I have told you our views so far as they have been formulated 
up to the present. But we think we are entitled to ask you the 
same question. What do you think should be the settlement we 
should aim at after the war, the kind of settlement which will 
end the risk of another world war in another twenty years ? At 
bottom we are fighting a defensive war. We are trying to prevent 
the hordes of paganism and barbarism from destroying what is 
left of civilised Europe. We are putting every nerve into the 
task. We arc up to our necks in action. But you are outside the 
maelstrom. You get more and better news than any country 
under censorship in Europe. Perhaps you can see things in a 
better perspective than we can. The war is following a difierent 
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coutse from that whidi aay of us e aq^ected and the peace to vhkh 
it ought to lead is likely to be di&tent from vlmt uw have 
eqxcted also. As I always ted my fellow countrymen, it is 
inconceivable to me that die United States, which has already 
done such immeasurable things for the &eedom of man¬ 
kind, which has produced the greatest democratic leaders that 
the world has seen—^Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Abraham 
Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson—every fibre 
of whose tradition spells faith in the perfectibility of man, in his 
progress and freedom, should not have its own contribution to 
make to the solution of the greatest problem that has ever pre¬ 
sented itself to the genius of man. 

To-night, pending answers from you and France and Britain 
and elsewhere, I am going to venture, on my own responsibility, 
to make my own contribution to the discussion of the kind of 
world we want to sec after the war. I am going to appeal not to 
theory but to experience. I would ask your consideration of 
certain remarkable facts about the nineteenth century. 

The nineteenth century, or rather the century from 1815 to 
1914, was a century without world war. That was a very striking 
and significant fact. It was the only such century since the 
break-up of the Roman Empire or, at least, of the medieval world. 
Three-quarters of your history as a nation have been spent in a totally 
unusual era—an era without world war. The eighteenth century, 
the seventeenth century, and the sixteenth century were periods of 
almost continuous world war. During the whole epoch from the 
first Spanish settlement, America, both North and South, was the 
scene and subject-matter of world war. Your own destiny turned 
upon the outcome of the Seven Years War in Europe from 17 J 6 to 
1763, on whether the British Navy was able to drive the French 
fleet off the seas and allow the British and colonial forces to take 
over Canada and free the Mississippi valley. And that victory was 
the prelude to that “incident”, to use the now fashionable term for 
war, in which you drove King George III out of the United States 
because he unwisely insisted on trying to make you pay part of 
the cost of that war. 

Even after that and during the Napoleonic Wars you were in 
constant danger, and in 1812 you were ^wn once more into world 
war. But then the picture changed. For a century there was no 
external war in North and South America, and no world war. It 
was not till 1914 that the era of world war began again. It engulfed 
you in 1917, and now in 1939 it has already sucked in the British 
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‘(Qommonvealdi and has come near eooug^ to 70a to make ii cne 
of your aetious pieoccapatioas how you ase to beii^ sadked 

in yoursehes abo. 

Tlus e» of world peace did not happen by accident. It was the 
result of definite policy and acdcm. That is why I diink it woi^ 
while to consider how the century of freedom from world war 
was achieved. The reason was because you and we, between us, 
created a rudimentary but, in the circumstances of the time, none 
the less e&cdve system of world order. We did not atten^t to 
prevent all war. But we prevented world war—and that was the 
essential thing. Local wars do only limited danxage. It is world 
wars which destroy civilisation. 

Your part in the system was the Monroe Doctrine. The under¬ 
lying idea of the Monroe Doctrine was originally proposed by 
Guining as a joint Anglo-American policy. It was eventually 
proclaimed by President Monroe, quite rightly as I think, as a 
unilateral policy of the United States. The Monroe Doctrine was 
fundamentally a strategic doctrine. It aimed at preventing Euro¬ 
pean political intervention in, and the transference of European 
wars to, North and South America, and it put the American Navy 
behind the independence of the American republics, as the sanc¬ 
tion behind the Doctrine. The principle of t^ Monroe Doctrine 
is now, I am glad to see, becoming a Pan-American doctrine as 
well as a declaration of American policy. 

But the Monroe Doctrine did not, in practice, stand alone. You 
and we each of us carried out independently our own share of die 
original Canning proposal. The Napoleonic Wars had taught 
Great Britain the value of sea power and that her own freer^m 
and that of the whole overseas world in which she was interested 
depended upon her having an invulnerable base at home, aliara- 
mount navy, and naval bases all over the world. This meant that 
no European or Asiatic Power could cross the oceans and annex 
overseas territories against her will unless they had a navy large 
enough to challenge hers. We had a kind of Monroe system of our 
own, reinforcing yours, but extending it to overseas territories 
like South Africa, Australia and New Zealand, or countries like 
India which could not be easily reached overland. It was this 
double system which was the power basis of the nineteenth-century 
peace. So long as it was unchallenged not only were we and you 
safe from atta^, but there could be no world war. There could 
be local wars. There was die Franco-Prussian War, the war for 
the unity of Italy, the Sino-Japanese and the Russo-Japanese 
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WAtB» o«a Qfil Wmv and ckher miooi! cot^cts. BatidMK 
ana no wxKid wat until d«e arose in Europe a. Fpvc^ lallidi 
was able to challenge Great Britain at sea, as Germany challenged 
it^ by the building of the new German Nayy at the beginning 
of this century. 

But there was another element, an economic dement, in the 
nineteenth-century system, which explains why it was a century 
of unexampled prosperity and why the indust^ revolution was 
able to devdop without world war. It consisted of three parts. 
The first was that there was, in effect, a world currency based on 
gold. This was initiated by the Bank of England in co-operation 
with other national central banks with which, in due course, the 
United States co-operated, and crated a stable basis for world 
trade. The second was that during most of the period the world 
was either free trade or relatively low tariff. The conditions 
therefore existed for that free movement of capital and labour 
all over the world which was the secret of the prosperity of the 
Victorian age and which prevented much economic rivalry and 
friction. The third was that there was practically free immigration 
to the new world. This relieved those population pressures in 
Europe which, with present-day extravagant economic national¬ 
ism, have been, in my judgment, the main cause of the rise of 
the dicutorships. And in this, the United States, by opening its 
doors to millions of immigmnts from Europe, played the prin¬ 
cipal part, and gave, in the melting-pot, the answer to the present 
racial doctrines of totaliurian Europe. 

This nineteenth-century system of world peace can be criticised, 
of course, as being arbitrary and “dog in the manger”. Europe, 
indeed, has frequently criticised the way in which the Monroe 
Doctrine reserved the vast areas and unexampled resources of the 
new world for the relatively small poptUation which has been 
fortunate enough to live there. And the British Empire, as you 
all know, has been a target of ceaseless abuse as a purely selfish 
imperialistic concern, some of which no doubt is deserved. But 
the fact remains that while we both profited enormously from the 
nineteenth-oentuxy system, so did the rest of the world. Just con¬ 
sider the record of that remarkable, that most unusual century. 
Because world war was prevented, because the system was admi¬ 
nistered by two Powers which were on the whole liberal and 
democratic; because its economic policies were sound, it saw 
an unexampled expansion of human freedom and prosperity. The 
North and South American continents were left free to dcvelc^ 
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widiout extetnal war and without liability for maintainihg burden¬ 
some armaments or those restrictions on individual freedom which 
ate ineviuble when war comes near. The British Empire became 
transformed into a Commonwealth in which not only Canada 
Australia, New 2 ^caland and South Africa have taken their place 
as indepeodent equal nations, but every other part, India, Ceylon, 
Burma, Jamaica and many other peoples are now far on the high 
road to self-government. During the century the system of 
individual economic initiative and private property, known as 
capitalism, raised the standard of living in the western world 
fourfold between 1815 and 1914. And towards the end of the 
century democracy was learning how to remedy, by old age 
pensions, graduated taxation, unemployment and health insurance 
and so forth, many of the evils which unrestricted capitalism had 
begun to bring forth. Yet naval power, which was the sanction 
behind it, because navies cannot move on land, made the system 
one of peace and freedom rather than of domination. The best 
proof that on the whole the system benefited the world was that 
at no time was there any serious thought by other nations of 
trying to upset it. 

In 1914 this marvellous eta came to an end. I cannot discuss 
to-night the reason. I would only say that one main reason was 
that Europe, during that century of world peace, failed to find any 
basis for its own federal union, as you and Canada and Australia 
had done. 

But while, after a century of achievement, this rudimentary 
system of world order failed to prevent another world war, it did 
succeed in its primary purpose of protecting the liberties of North 
and South America and the British territories across the seas. At 
the end of the world war there was more political freedom- and 
democracy in the world than there had been before. And to-day, 
early in the second great war of this century, it is precisely the 
future of this freedom which is at stake. If the barrier now 
erected by Britain and France goes, the victor will control the 
seas, the bases on which that control has rested will necessarily 
pass to him, and the system behind which you and we have lived, 
on the whole so freely and so prosperously, for 150 years will 
have disappeared. 

I do not propose to-night to try to discuss why the League of 
Nations which, in 1919, was erected to replace the nineteenth- 
century system and which was based on the ambitious hope of 
giving security for national freedom everywhere, why the Le&gae 
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ofNadons. faas so rqtidly and, at the moment, so con^iletely E>n>lEra 
down. Theie ate many reasons, some of which I have alieady 
mentioned. I would only add that one main reason ins the fiulure 
to distinguish between world problems and the internal problems 
of Europe. Some form of economic federation, perhaps even of 
political federation, at any rate for part of Europe, is, I am sure, 
a necessary condition of any stable world order. 

I have ventured to give you this brief retrospect of the history 
of the nineteenth century because I believe it contains lessons 
which are well worth our study to-day. Conditions, of course, 
are different to-day. It will not be possible to reconstruct the 
nineteenth-century system with its old forms; but, when at the end 
of this war we come to consider how world war, though not 
perhaps all war, can be prevented from happening again, I think 
it is worth while to consider the fiictors which underlay the suc¬ 
cessful experience of that century. 

There has been a tendency among some writers in this country 
to regard this war as a struggle between Britain and France on the 
one hand and Germany on Ac oAcr, with diplomatic manoeuvres 
going on in eastern Europe on Ae side. Repeatedly I sec it said 
that this is a mere contest for power between rival imperialisms. 
1 think this is to misunderstand what is at stake. It is a question 
of wheAer power is going to be behind a liberal and democratic 
world or a totalitarian world. One of Ac mistakes Ae demo¬ 
cracies made after the last war was to think that peace would come 
in Ae main through Asarmament. Disarmament on a large scale, 
of course, is necessary. But peace comes from Acre being over¬ 
whelming power behind law—as you found when you had to 
deal wiA the gangsters within your boundaries. The real issue 
m this war is whcAer Acre is gomg to bo power behind Ac kind 
of world in which France and Ac British CommonwealA and 
Ae democracies of Scandinavia believe or far more rclendess 
power behind the world m which National Socialism and Com¬ 
munism believe. That is Ae real conflict—^not Ac conflict between 
rival imperialisms. 

Let me give you anoAer reason for thinking that this war is 
not a mere struggle between Britain or France and Germany. 
I have often besought my fellow countrymen to study the 
United States. I have found it a most fascinating and inspiring 
study. May I urge you to study tbe modem British Common¬ 
wealA? I think you will End it equally fascinating. It is some¬ 
thing quite diflerent from what most Americans believe. It is 
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ao loogex an empire in the old sense of die word. It it 
t vast system of international relationships, containing nearly 
4)0,000,000 people, of many didierent races, religions and colours, 
yet living together under conditions of order and with crver-in- 
creasing freedom and responsibility. It is full of problems. India 
is the greatest of them. The root difficulty in India is how to 
find a stable form of responsible self-government for a sub¬ 
continent containing nearly 400 million people, speaking several 
languages, with grave Hindu-Moslem tension reminiscent of the 
Protestant-Catholic struggles in Europe, and with a third of the 
country governed by historic medieval princedoms. These things 
cannot be setded in a day, and, while there is no doubt that 
opinion in India is wholly on the side of the Allies and against 
the totalitarians—^Mahatma Gandhi has made that clear—there 
are difficulties about the share of responsibility which the Indian 
parties are to have for the conduct of the war, difficulties which 
1 believe will be adjusted by common sense and good will 

The attitude of the independent nations of the Commonwealth 
—Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand and Ireland— 
has been made clear by their own Prime Ministers and Parlia¬ 
ments, free from all interference by Great Britain. The record 
is there for all to read, both of their decision and of what they 
propose to do. It is exactly the same with the colonial peoples. 
Legislative Councils, native rulers and representative bodies 
ever3rwhere have declared their support of the Allies’ cause. It 
is a striking tribute to their confidence in the modem Common¬ 
wealth system—the essence of which is that the innumerable 
problems which arise within it, problems of race and colour and 
civilisation, of self-government and responsibility, must be settled 
by free discussion round a table, by compromise, and not by 
resort to violence or by the domination of one race over all the 
rest. And as such it bears a clear analogy to your own Pan- 
American Union. It is by no means a perfect system, but it is 
on the right road; and for years it has been developing towards 
greater freedom. All these peoples, scattered all over the world, 
have now taken the same fundamental attitude to the great issue 
which is at stake in Europe. That, I think, is a remarkable thing 
—and it shows the immense gulf between British Imperialism, 
as it is sometimes called, and the imperialism of the totalitarian 
world. 

In this wat we arc confident that our cause is going to prevaiL 
We have no doubt about it. It may take time, as it took time in 
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1914. It took even longer in tbe days of Napok^. And our 
confidence is not based only upon a calculation d the vast 
hunum and material resources vhidi, with ever iocrcasing ^leed, 
are being mobilised to fiiug into the struggle (you have seen only 
a few days ago how the flying youth of the G^mmonweakh is 
to be trained in Canada)—it is even more because they are con¬ 
vinced that the right is now on their side. And if you are pre¬ 
pared to make sacrifices for it, the right always docs win, because 
nothing lasting can be constructed on force alone, for underneath 
us all are the everlasting arms of justice, mercy and love. 

I think we feel something more. In all the great crises of 
history the issue is between a great advance or a great setback. 
Crises mean that the old order is perishing and tbu something 
new must be boro. Though we do not see the way clearly yet, 
we believe, all of us, Frenchmen, Caniidians, Australians, New 
Zealanders and South Africans, and peoples from many other 
lands, that something greater and more noble in order and free¬ 
dom, and not something brutal and vile, must be bom out of the 
sacrifices of this time. At any rate, that is the hope and faith in 
which they are prepared to lay down their lives. The early years 
of the last war were years of defeat and failure and disaster. Yet 
in those days was written a poem which represented very well the 
hopes of that terrible time. It represents very well also, I think, 
the spirit of the Allied Armies to-day. 

You that have fiuth to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife 

And trust that out of night and death shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life: 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rend your heart. 

That God has given you, for a priceless dower. 

To live in these great times and have your part 
In Freedom’s crowning hour; 

That you may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heaven, their heritage to take; 

“I saw the powers of darkness put to flight I 
I saw the morning break I” 
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